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Pulverized Coal for Malleable Furnaces 





FTER a preliminary trial of pulverized coal for 
melting, the American Radiator Co., Buffalo, has 
now in successful daily operation a complete pul- 

erized coal equipment, possessing some novel features 
f design and operation. At the malleable plant of the 
ompany, located at Elmwood Avenue, six melting fur- 
naces and 12 annealing ovens are operated to produce 
the malleable castings required for their own use and 
) supply their custom trade. 
The furnaces are 40-ton capacity, having been in- 


Capacity Increased About 20 Per Cent by a 
Recent Installation—Equipment and 


; Some of the Advantages 


sisting of a receiving and preparation plant, conveying 
system and firing system having an improved method 
of coal and air control, was installed. A description of 
the pulverized coal plant with illustrations follows: 


Drying and Pulverizing 


In the coal preparation plant the coal is discharged 
into a track hopper and conveyed into the building by 
an apron conveyor. The coal passes through a crusher 
and is reduced to lumps of from 1-in. to 1%-in. mesh, 





One of the Malleable Furnaces Equipped with the Powdered Coal Firing Unit 
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creased in capacity about 20 per cent by changing from 
hand firing to pulverized coal. This was done by elim- 
inating the grate of the hand-fired furnace and increas- 
ing the effective length of the bath. About 25 per cent 
of total production is required to meet the company de- 
mands, the remaining 75 per cent being custom trade 
made up of automobile work, railroad and general sup- 
plies. The size of the castings cover quite a range run- 
ning from 2 oz. to 100 Ib., calling for iron which is hot 
and fluid in order to prevent miss-runs. After a care- 
ful investigation of powdered coal systems, a complete 
plant, offered by the Grindle Fuel Equipment Co., con- 
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then conveyed by a bucket elevator and discharged to 
a belt passing over a magnetic pulley to remove the 
iron content. The magnetic pulley belt discharges into 
an automatic scale which weighs and dumps the coal 
into a 40-ton hopper located over the dryer. 

From the 40-ton hopper the crushed coal is fed by 
means of a motor driven screw feeder having a varying 
mechanical speed control to the Grindle dryer where 
the moisture is removed to 1 per cent or less. The 
dryer is compact and economical of floor space, this 
being a special feature. The dryer is fired by hand, 
although most of the Grindle installations are pulver- 
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ized-coal fired. A recording pyrometer shows the tem- 
perature of the coal leaving the dryer and is watched 
carefully by the fireman so as to maintain a uniform 
discharge temperature. From the dryer the coal is 
elevated to two 3-ton bins, feeding two 5-ton Raymond 
mills, motor driven, shown in an illustration. From 
the pulverizing mills the coal of the desired fineness 
is raised by the exhausters to the cyclone collectors 
where the coal and air are separated, the coal passing 
down to a 30-ton powdered coal storage hopper, which 
supplies the coal feeders. 


Feeding Equipment to Furnaces 


The melting furnaces are located from 400 to 600 
ft. away from the coal preparation plant and the coal 
is conveyed from the feeders located in the preparation 
plant through spiral lock-seam pipes running overhead 
to the firing equipment at the furnace. One illustration 


The Weighing Tank 
and Scale. Are 
Shown in This 
Illustration as Well 
as the Four Coal 
Which 
Deliver Coal to the 


Feeders 


Exxhausters Which 
in Turn Deliver the 
Coal to Individual 
Lines Running to 
the Melting Fur- 
naces 
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shows one feeder consisting of one motor driven screw 
of special design for delivering coal at a uniform rate 
of feed, which is essential if maximum results are to 
be obtained from the melting furnace. The speed of 
the screw is variable and is controlled by the furnace 
operator at the furnace several hundred feet away. 

This electrically operated remote control is quite 
satisfactory in operation, a dial on the control board at 
the furnace showing the furnace man the amount of 
coal feed at all times. The coal feed can be raised or 
lowered at will by push button control, the amount of 
coal feed varying from about 15 lb. to 40 lb. per min. on 
each furnace. One melting furnace complete with firing 
unit is shown in another illustration. The simplicity 
of this arrangement is noticeable, there being no bin 
to interfere with crane operations and no pit or any 
equipment below ground level. 

The firing equipment consists of an exhauster which 
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receives the coal from the preparation plant and which 
is blown over with just sufficient air to keep the coal 
line clean. The secondary air or air required to pro- 
mote combustion is taken through the graduated disk 
gate and conveyed through the carburetors and enters 
the furnace thoroughly mixed and in the proper propor- 
tions for ignition and generating the high temperature 
required for malleable melting. 

Coal is conveyed to the annealing ovens by a Grindle 
pneumatic conveying system consisting of a 5-ton 
weighing tank located in the preparation plant together 
with a pneumatic feeder delivering to a 4-in. line run- 
ning to two storage hoppers at the ovens. The coal is 
accurately weighed before blowing to the ovens and an 
accurate check kept on coal consumption. A view of 
the weighing tank and scale is shown which also reveals 
four coal feeders which deliver coal to the exhausters, 
which in turn deliver the coal to individual lines run- 
ning to the melting furnaces. This plant is well 
equipped with labor saving devices for handling the 
product from raw material to the finished product. 

At the melting furnaces three 5-ton Whiting bridge 
cranes are used to bring in the charge, handle the 
bungs, charge the furnaces, carry the molten iron in 
ladles, slag removal and other furnace operations, these 
cranes running the full length of the shop and serving 
all the furnaces. One 5-ton crane is used to serve the 
annealing ovens, handling the pots, castings, sand, etc., 
and running the full length of the ovens. 

The foundry is laid out for future extension. All 
castings are sand blasted after tumbling, an elaborate 
sand blasting equipment is installed and in successful 
operation, both table and tumbler type. 

The shipment of sea coal, which is pulverized coal of 
a fineness suitable to the quality of the castings pro- 
duced, is also an important feature of the pulverized 
coal equipment. One carload of sea coal is shipped per 
day, some of this going to other plants of the American 
Radiator Co. and considerable quantities are sold to 
other users of this product. 

To meet the foundry requirements, pattern shops for 
wood and metal patterns are equipped with up to date 
appliances for accurate and rapid production. Five 
Clark truck tractors are used in the plant for general 
handling of materials, more particularly the transpor- 
tation of sand and refuse. Since the application of 
pulverized coal to all melting and annealing operations 
an increased production of about 20 per cent has been 
obtained. In addition to this the burning of pulverized 
coal has resulted in other advantages as follows: 


Cleanliness, with an absence of smoke in _ the 
foundry and surrounding atmosphere. 
Saving in coal consumption. 
Saving in time and labor. 
Less scrap when poured off. 
Iron is hot and can be tapped on time. 
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From the Dryer the 
Coal Is Elevated to 
¢ Two 3-Ton Bins 
Having Two 5-Ton 
Raymond Mills 
Motor Driven 
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More uniform product is obtained both in chemical 
and physical requirements. 

Increased capacity of furnaces. 

Better working conditions, 

No skimming of the charge is necessary. This is 
different from the general practice in malleable work, 
but the practice as carried out by the American Radia- 
tor Co. is satisfactory. 





A Feeder Consists of a Motor Driven Screw of Special 

Design for Delivering Coal at a Uniform Rate of Feed. 

The speed of the screw is variable and is controlled by 

the furnace operator at the furnace several hundred 
feet away 
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AMERICAN MACHINERY TRADE 


Exports and Imports in April of Machine Tools 
and Other Machinery 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—United States exports of 
machinery in April were valued at $28,547,954, against 
$26,744,109 in March. Included were exports of ma- 
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Machinery Exports from the United States 


(By Value) 
Ten Months Ended 





April, April, April, April, 
1923 1924 1923 1924 

Locomotives $140,728 $181,484 $4,796,201 $3,363,596 
Other Steam Engines 88,016 109,974 1,574,398 955 , 884 
Boilers 132, 201 152, 969 1,072,755 1,579,519 
Accessories and Parts 282,540 137, 204 2,853,977 1,481,121 
Automobile Engines. . 871,147 268,275 3,846,346 3,599,403 
Other Internal Combustion 

Engines. . 565,069 780, 862 4,045, 833 5,651,711 

Accessories and Parts for 286,616 355,184 2,404,601 3,082,808 
Electric Locomotives 320,112 274, 247 2,610,224 1,671,961 
Other Electric Machinery and 

_Apparatus...... 706 ,393 763 , 628 5,691,554 7, 703 , 653 
Excavating Machinery 101,981 121,188 1,210,718 1,429,910 
Concrete Mixers. . 66,951 68, 243 457,154 490, 916 
Road Making Machinery 68 , 836 136, 686 342,991 875,113 
Elevators and Elevator Ma- 

chinery.. 210,399 311,735 2,040, 128 3, 686, 166 

Mining and Quarrying Ma- 

chinery. . 743,190 945, 77§ 6,436, 702 9, 264,039 
Oil Well Machinery 534, 467 701, 906 3,989,359 5,912,077 

Pumps. . 596, 568 578,727 5,494,395 6,428, 239 
Lathes. ee 66,001 86, 850 585,144 1,076,708 
Boring and Drilling Machines 107,432 28, 866 505,561 553,452 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters. 20,554 14,438 201, 882 220, 857 
Bending and Power Presses 4,142 22,471 133,141 362,006 
Gear Cutters 9,724 43,695 116,025 317,861 
Milling Machines 26,320 30,524 371,571 360, 936 
Thread Cutting and Screw 

Machines 27,362 32,570 257, 757 545,301 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 
chines. . 10, 235 9,753 109,379 119,055 

Power Hammers 8,168 10, 963 121,996 148 ,093 
Rolling Machines 1,096 27! 145, 105 102,367 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 

chines 69, 678 111,790 752,270 442,968 
( ther Metal Working Ma- 

p chinery and Parts of 343,170 382, 698 4,651,482 3,741,770 
Textile Machinery 793,410 835, 728 8, 241,726 7,045,276 
Sewing Machines. . . 541,240 687, 870 6, 897,338 8,517,993 
Shoe Machinery : 93, 881 133 , 896 988,770 1,041,595 
Flour-Mill and Gristmill Ma- c 
_ chinery 88, 227 57,163 920,330 963 , 870 
Sugar-mill Machinery 146, 920 132,310 3,318,454 6,001,528 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 252,898 147,099 1,749,361 1,627,508 
Sawmill Machinery 40,500 53, 639 497,321 523, 953 
Other Woodworking Machinery 123,712 120,574 1,258,595 1,079,084 
Refrigerating and Ice Making 

_Machinery.. . . 220, 626 189,026 1,676,150 941,035 
Air Compressors ‘ 205 ,039 268,516 2,089,565 2,460,476 
Typewriters... . 1,504,916 1,431,650 10,532,336 12,001,416 
Power Laundry Machinery 103 , 625 96,365 779,061 795, 586 
Typesetting Machines 271,549 319,907 3,057,586 3,384,286 
Printing Presses 290 , 692 315,382 3,518,502 4,090,913 


Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements 3,982,878 6,741,647 28,515,003 49,212,588 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 8,185,765 10,354,198 78,447,320 96,136,524 


Total can blige $23,254,974 $28,547,954 $209, 306,067 $260,991, 121 
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chine tools in April amounting to 5728 in number and 
$520,439 in value, against 4029 valued at $544,409 in 
March. 

For the ten months of the fiscal year the machinery 
imports of $260,991,121 exceeded last year’s (ten 
months) of $209,306,067 by 24% per cent. The largest 
item, agricultural machinery, was $49,212,588, com- 
pared with $28,515,003 last year. Next in order this 


Imports of Machinery 


(By Value) 

Ten Months Ended 
j Oe EN 

———— April—_—_,, April, April, 

1923 1924 1923 1924 
Metal-working ma- to 
chine tools..... 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and im- 


$19,483 $34,909 $305,009 $328,910 








plements ....... 361,538 286,006 2,107,279 2,036,417 
Electrical machin- ; ; 

ery and appara- 

OE vise cudedes oe 23,863 36,118 165,906 
Other power gen- - 342,008 

erating machin- 

GOP cedbcbeicone 265,924 96,029 1,795,707 482.084 
Other machinery.. 226,776 141,296 21030577 9" 
Vehicles except ; ‘OUT 1,412,198 

agricultural .... 234,668 294,586 1,627,663 2,073,487 

ses $1,132,252 $888,944 $8,032.41 $6,675,099 
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Machine Tool Exports 
March, 1924 April, 1 
Saletan 
Quanity Value Quantity V.)) 
Emthes <2 veka vacgaceuesaes 49 $70,937 48 $86,850 
Boring and _ drilling ma- 

GHIMGS . 6 oc dbidwatesees iste 147 45,922 120 2 
Planers, shapers and _slot- 

SOUS oda ipeeeeewass tee FORE 22,725 13 1 
Bending and power presses... 25 25,669 32 22.47] 
Gear Cubes sas occcctsaves 62 65,653 89 42 695 
Milling machines........... 37 29,930 23 30.594 
Thread-cutting and screw 

WARE oo & sna nes ont ees 37 41,566 38 
Punching and shearing ma- 

GG Kock iat en ahae 13 4,940 22 
Power hammers.........+.+:5 13 14,434 20 10.96 
Rolling machines..........- 17 11,944 1 
*Sharpening and_ grinding 

OBR sa tows «50 8 562 128,102 263 11 
Chucks, centering, lathe, 

drill and other’ metal- 

working tools... .....sscss. 2,282 21,821 3,631 23,088 
Pneumatie portable tools.... 768 60,766 1,428 105,1 

Teeed 5 2kin den tomnea ee 4,029 $544,409 65,72 $520,439 


*Includes number of external and internal grinding ma- 
chines only; “other sharpening and grinding machines” ar 
reported now by weight instead of value. 


year were typewriters, $12,001,416; mining and quarry- 
ing machinery, $9,264,039; sewing machines, $8,517,- 
993: electric machinery, $7,703,653; textile machinery, 
$7,045,276, and pumps, $6,428,239. 





Proposed Contract for Furnishing Ore to the 
Ruhr District 


With the arrival of Roy M. Wolvin, president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, in Germany last 
week, it has been announced that the corporation has 
been asked by German interests to enter into negotia- 
tions leading up to a five-year contract for ore to be 
supplied to the Ruhr district. A tentative arrangement 
has already been made for shipments for the present 
year, but several of the large manufacturers, desirous 
of being sure of their position, request the corporation 
to submit proposals covering the next five years, so 
that they would know what deliveries they could de- 
pend upon from Canada, and following this, conclude 
their arrangements for supplementing them from other 
parts of the world. For many years these ore ship- 
ments have formed one of the most important under- 
takings of both the Dominion Iron & Steel Corporation 
and the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., both of which 
are included in the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
but an entirely different situation arose when the 
French entered the Ruhr and put an end to contracts 
that had been in force up to that time. The basis en- 
tered for the year 1924 has led British Empire Stee! 
interests to believe that a long contract can be made 
on terms that will prove remunerative to the corpora- 
tion and help it to take care of a very large proportion 
of fixed charges. It is expected that new contracts will 
involve upward of 500,000 tons of Newfoundland ore. 


St. Louis Blast Furnace Financed 


Financial arrangements have been completed for the 
construction of a blast furnace and power plant at the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. plant at Granite City, IIl., 
at a cost of about $2,500,000, according to an announce- 
ment by W. G. Maguire, president. The company now 
has one blast furnace and 80 coke ovens. 





The Apollo Metal Co. of La Salle, Ill., manufacturer 
of nickelzine, plans to triple its capacity by the con- 
struction of an addition to the present factory. Work 
will be started shortly on the enlargement which wil! 
make 19,000 sq. ft. of floor space available. Since 1915, 
when the company was formed, its output has been !- 
creased to seven times the initial capacity. Edward 
Carus is president. The Mattheissen & Hegeler Zinc 


Co., also of La Salle, will erect a new strip mill at 4 
cost of $250,000, which will give employment to several 
hundred men. 











Purifying Iron Ore by Chemical Methods 


Results of Recent Work on Delaware Greensands Using an Acid 


Leach with Subsequent Washing for the Separation 


of Iron, Potash and Alumina 


BY A. J. 
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R. MOXHAM, who built and operated the Lorain Steel Co. plant at Lorain, 
Ohio, in the eighteen-nineties and later was president of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., Sydney, Nova Scotia, contributed to THE IRON AGE of Jan. 4, 1923, 
an article on “Chemical Methods of Iron Ore Purification.” It gave details of 
work he had carried on for several years, using first the Oriskany ore of Vir- 


gima and later on low grade New Jersey ore. 


Two years ago operations were 


transferred to Odessa, Delaware, where Mr. Moxham built a small operative 
plant to work upon the Delaware greensands, which are part of one of the largest 
deposits of low grade iron ore in the country. The present article tells of recent 
encouraging progress in the enterprise, which has for its object the winning of 
raw materials for steel, aluminum and fertilizers. 
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ods of chemical purification of iron ore and 

stated that as a result of these experiments the 
company had constructed a small plant to work the 
Delaware greensands. We had shown that the process 
offered as a prize all the different constituents in the 
ore. As potash is present in the greensand, as an 
element additional to those of the usual iron ores, and 
as almost all of our potash is at present imported into 
this country, there seemed additional incentive for the 
effort. Still further, as an ore problem the greensand 
is located in the eastern United States, the largest steel 
market in the world. This Eastern market is now get- 
ting its ore from Chile on the south, or as an alternative 
from the Great Lakes, both exacting heavy freight, to 
be possibly saved. 


BOUT a year ago the writer outlined certain meth- 


Raw Material for Three Industries 


It may perhaps be remembered that the ultimate 
goal of the process is that of raw material for the three 
industries, viz.: 

1. For steel. 

2. For the manufacture of aluminum. 

_ 3. For fertilizers, the present making of crude chem- 
icals being only incidental to the route adopted to reach 
this goal. This in explanation of the fact that we are 
Just now cobbling with chemicals. 

We first tested our methods to the point of success- 
fully making the potash alum, the copperas, and the 
aluminum hydrate (and consequently the aluminum 
sulphate), together with sulphate of potash. Having 
done this we put operations on a quantitative basis. 


Leaching Without Fuel 


In some months we got the leach routine into satis- 
factory control. Without useless technical detail, we 
might point out that the additional presence of the 
potash acted as a new variant, in the matters of both 
our solubilities and temperatures. This we .ooked for, 
but with the new combination of sulphates we found 
unforeseen differences. Many of these were to the good. 

For instance, we learned that the sulphatizing reac- 
tion, while sluggish below the temperature of say 80 
deg. C., and calling for fuel, beeame energetic on reach- 
ing or exceeding this temperature. We at first de- 
pended upon exhaust steam to secure the critical tem- 
perature, but found that when adding the water to 
dilute the acid, if we added it in the proper way and 
amount we could secure this critical temperature by its 
union with the acid. 
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The reaction being exothermic, once properly started 
develops its heat eagerly during the sulphatizing and 
proceeds to completion with speed. It is like striking a 
match to light a candle. 

It is necessary to secure specific concentrations of the 
pay solution of the leach before crystallizing, and also, 
in order to keep the solution sufficiently liquid for good 
filtration, a good margin of solution heat was called for. 
Both of these are secured by the reaction described. 

The sulphatization completed, the next step was to 
reduce the ferric sulphate present into ferrous by the 
addition of iron scrap. We also found that when this 
addition is made above the critical temperature the 
same speed of reaction and development of heat follows 
—so much so, that care must be taken to keep the 
leaching tanks from boiling over. During the reducing, 
the temperature will steadily go up as the solution con- 
centrates. We have found it quite possible to secure a 
specific gravity of 1.50 in our leach solution together 
with a temperature of 105 deg. C. 

By thus cooperating with the nature of the reaction, 
we have eliminated the item of fuel. We have also re- 
duced the time. It is believed possible to complete the 
actual leaching in three hours or even less. We origi- 
nally took as long as 48 hours and were well satisfied 
when able to reduce it to 6 hours. 


Efficiency 


We can secure over 90 per cent efficiency. The fol- 
lowing leach is given as typical: 
Leach No. 53. Ore Charged 2200 Lb. 


Lb. Lb. Efficiency of 
Ingredient Charged Recovered Pay Solution 
aa 242 226.6 - 93% 
Alumina ......- 133 130.2 98% 
Potadh ....se0s 107 107.00 100% 
Acid leach. 
Average temperature, 99 deg. C.; sp. gr. at end of 
leach, 1.44. 


A typical residue from a leach of 2300 lb. of ore gave 
the following: 


Percentage 
Lb. Lb. Left Lost 
Ingredient Charged in Residue in Residue 
WE wii. Satan 247 6 2.3 
Abamine «.22s6s% 131 16 7.3 
Potash ....«+..-- 119 5 8.3 
488 25 Average 5.97 


Note: The percentage used is based on the amount 
in the charge in both cases. 

But plain sailing did not continue. Proceeding to 
the next step, clarifying the solution, our troubles com- 
menced. We lost our tonnage. We should state that 
the sulphate adhering to the residue was washed in 
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water. It was at this time kept in the system by being 
added to the pay solution. We were making at will two 
kinds of leach, viz., the neutral leach, using an excess of 
ore, and the acid leach, using an excess of acid. We 
found the neutral leach gave us the poorest product. 
It gave us also the slowest filtration, as it developed so 
large an amount of suspended matter or “gel.” The 
leaches with an excess of acid did not give us the same 
trouble. At first with small product the total amount of 
“gel” even in the neutral leach was not so noticeable, 
but as the charges got larger and as we increased the 
neutrality the “gel” increased. 

In a couple of weeks filtration was blocked. Only a 
small amount of the pay solution got through. At first, 
believing filtration at fault, there followed a study 
along this line. We largely improved matters by sundry 
methods. For instance, we could coagulate the “gel” 
with glue and get good results by settling, provided 
that we diluted the solution to a low specific gravity, 
say from 1.05 to 1.08. But this meant the cost of 
evaporating a large amount of water in the subsequent 
concentration, and while the settling was effective it 
increased the amount of “gel.” 

We did well by using a solid basket centrifuge to 
rough out the sediment in connection with the super 
centrifuge as a finishing clarifier, and finally we could 
handle it with the pressure filter. 

We could largely reduce the “gel” by taking out the 
very fine stuff (say under 60 mesh) from the ore before 
leaching. But this fine stuff is richer in pay material 
than the rest, and we had to take out about one-third of 
it all. Each of these methods had disadvantages in 
cost of plant or of operation, generally of both. 

The residues after leaching were washed, and we 
kept the washings in the system by adding them to the 
pay solution, as stated, not realizing till later the dan- 
ger in doing this. This was the most convenient, and in 
view of the fact that all of the sulphates are soluble in 
hot water, trouble was not dreamed of. 

Up to this stage we had “voted more time and 
study to the handling and filtration of the “gel” than to 
its cause. In view of the negative results obtained so 
far, the study into the cause was more seriously under- 
taken, with the hope of checking if not stopping the 
formation of the “gel.” 

The study was long. Remember, we were experi- 
menting with two methods of leaching as well as with 
changes in solution and temperature and specific gravi- 
ties. The problem of permutation, or a trial with the 
phase rule, will show that there can be conditions of 
freedom ad infinitum with all these variants. 

The cause was finally found, by chance, rather than 
by research. The leach gave us a ferric sulphate solu- 
tion. The writer, during the night, was following some 
tests for flocculation in a dilute solution, that had been 
standing some days. There came a change in the re- 
flection from the surface of the liquid in the tank, 
caused by one of the electric lights going out, which 
gave just the exact shadow needed for good inspection. 
The cause was at once in evidence. 

It was hydrolysis. No one who has cobbled with 
ferric sulphate dissolved in an excess of water can mis- 
take the distinct coloration and appearance of the hy- 
drolysis of this sulphate. It is sui generis. 


Hydrolysis Confirmed as Cause of “Gel” 


To confirm the indication a study was at once under- 
taken of the effects of excessive water. The results 
were quickly confirmatory. Exposure to an excess of 
water for considerable time always develops an increase 
in the “gel.” The following speaks for itself: 


Effect of Diluting Pay Solution from sp. gr. 1.354 Down to 
sp. gr. 1.07, Using Large Excess of Water, and Allowing It 
to Stand About 48 Hours. Percentage of Ingredients in the 
“Gel’”—Dec. 5, 1923 
Before 
Dilution. After 
Percentage Dilution. 
of Ingre- Percentage Increased 
dient After of Ingre- Percentage 
Leach dient in “Gel” 
(Based on (Based on Due to 
Original Original Greater 
Amount Amount Excess of 
Charged) Charged ) Water 
he ae 38.8 77.7 100 
Alumina ...... 6.5 12.8 100 
a 35.9 53.1 48 
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The greater increase in percentage of iron and 
alumina indicates clearly hydrolysis. 

Also it is to be noted that the relation of the in- 
gredients, before the water was added, gave the pro- 
portion belonging to the sulphate, so the material must 
have been originally leached out as sulphates. Hence, 
the change can only be due to hydrolysis, aided by ad- 
sorption. 

Again, take the following, in which hydrolysis js 
shown by the increase of “gel” due to added water. 
Note also the effect of free acid: 


No. 1, amcunt of “gel” in the original leached solution. 

No. 2, amount in the same solution with acid 10 per cent and 
water $0 per cent added. 

No. 3, amount in the same solution with same amount of a]! 
water added. 


Weight Weight Units 
Units of Hydrolyzed 
Solutions Sp.Gr. Solution “Gel’’ 
No. 1, as leached ...... 1.35 135 18.52, or 13.72% 
No. 2, acid and water 
Pree 1.08 135 19.91, or 14.75% 
No. 3, water only added 1.08 135 25.22, or 18.68% 


This seems conclusive because, in the case of the 
addition of a mixture of 10 per cent acid and 90 per 
cent water there is scarcely any effect upon the “gel,” 
whereas the addition of the same amount of water with- 
out any acid at all increased the “gel” 36 per cent 
(from 13.72 to 18.68 per cent). 

Still further, the table below shows the effect of 
washing a neutral solution together with subsequent 
boiling; free acid absent. The leach was No. 50, Oct. 
12, 1922. Although the original extraction was in the 
form of sulphates, and therefore soluble, excessive 
water used in the washing would by hydrolysis make 
the salt insoluble. In further water treatment, if the 
salts had remained sulphates (which are soluble in 
water), boiling would have dissolved the salts and re- 


duced the amount: 
Analysis of the “Gel” 





After 

After Treat- Second Extrac- 
ment with tion with 

Excess Water Boiling Water 
WN. coh ins bo Reus aes Ob 18.461% 19.224% 
IE 5 os vad res ah oak 144% 3.497% 
eee ee 6.200% 5.839% 
Total pay salts...... 27.805% 28.560% 


The first excess water treatment hydrolyzed the 
sulphates and rendered them insoluble, so further water 
did not dissolve them. 

As might have been expected, the iron contents in 
the “gel” were increased in greater proportion than 
the other ingredients. We have had cases wherein 
after the leach had performed its work, with the result 
that over 90 per cent of the pay stuff was in solution 
and the solution was then diluted from a specific grav- 
ity of 1.85 to a specific gravity of from 1.10 to 1.05 (in 
order to coagulate and settle the “gel” with glue) the 
“gel” formed was found to contain as much as from 
70 to 80 per cent of all the Fe in the original ore. 


The Remedy 


The determination of the cause solved the problem. 
Manifestly we could not give up the washing of the 
residue without leading to waste, but it was equally 
manifest that we need not add the wash water to the 
pay solution, where it had the whole wealth of the leach 
to hydrolize and convert into “gel.” So the wash water 
is kept out of the leach solution and is now used to 
dilute the acid in the following leach. 

In other words, the hydrolysis is limited to the 
small amount of the pay solution adhering to the resi- 
due and it is kept away from the pay solution itself. 
The hydrolyzed material from the residue exists in the 
form of suspended matter together with the free acid 
in the wash water and it is carried forward therewith 
into the acid of the subsequent leaches and is there re- 
claimed and so waste is avoided. 


Precipitation of the Alumina as Hydroxide 


A neutral leach, which means the elimination of free 
acid, having now become practically available, we were 
able to carry the reduction of the ferric sulphate to 1's 
logical result and with economy. s 

We further discovered that by adding the iron 10 
excess (in the form of scrap), after the reduction of 
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the ferric to ferrous sulphate was complete, aluminum 
hydroxide came down as a precipitate. This resulted in 
an effective means of separating the alumina. 

We had no inclination to go into the higher chem- 
ical industry, where the process is costly and both mar- 
ket and product are small, because we believe that our 
method will find its greatest profit in the larger, even 
if cheaper, scope of the commercial quality products. 
To make commercial sulphate of alumina, all that is 
necessary is to add sulphuric acid of the proper dilution 
again to the now separated alumina hydroxide. Where- 
as if alumina is preferred, it is obtained by driving off 
the SO; with heat and condensing it as fuming acid. 
Either method keeps us in the domain of both large 
product and large market. 
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The mother liquor now left consists of sulphate of 
potash and of copperas. We separate these by frac- 
tional crystallization. 

We thus get our alumina (or sulphate of aluminum 
as desired) by precipitation, our sulphate of potassium 
by fractional crystallization, and the. copperas as the 
final result. We have only one fractional crystalliza- 
tion. All the products are of commercial quality and 
belong to the large tonnage market. 

As a final encouragement we find that while the 
“gel” made is now in greatly reduced quantity, what 
there is of it has the property of reducing the sulphur 
in low grade oils. There may be found a value even in 
this product. The developments are now pointing to a 
tonnage product. 


Ordnance Steel and Blast Furnace Problems 


Selling Practice in Steel and Pig Iron Costs Among Subjects Pre- 
sented Before Spring Meeting of American Steel Men 


which were presented before the annual spring 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, were published in THE IRON AGE, May 29. The 
titles of the three articles were “Hardened and Ground 
Rolls” by J. R. Adams of the Midvale Steel Co.; “The 
Cleaning of Blast Furnace Gas” by G. M. Hohl of the 


\ BSTRACTS of three of the seven technical papers, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., and “Power Consumed in Rolling 
Steel” by Gordon Fox of Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Abstracts of the four other papers, each dealing 
with a different phase of the steel industry as a whole, 
are presented on the following pages. Owing to lack 
of time discussion of papers was almost entirely omitted. 


Selling Practices in the Steel Industry 


BY ERNEST T. WEIR 
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RNEST TENER WEIR, president Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., author of the paper on “Selling 


practices in the Steel Industry,” was born August 1, 1875 
in Pittsburgh, where he has spent his life. He was 
educated in the nublic schools of his native city and in 
1890 began employment with the Braddock Wire Co. as 
a clerk, and a year later became identified with the Oliver 
Wire Co., with which he remained until 1898. He went 
in 1899 to the American Tin Plate Co., where he was 
engaged a number of years, afterwards organizing the 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in 1905. Upon the death 
of J. R. Phillips in 1905, Mr. Weir became president. 
The name of the company was changed im 1918 to the 
Weirton Steel Co. The company made numerous additions 


and improvements until now it is on a basis of self 





maintenance from the raw materials to the finished 
product. : 
' 
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] WOULD like to say in the beginning that nothing in 
this paper is intended to suggest, much less to advo- 
cate, any collusion in the establishment of prices; 1 
believe in free and legitimate competition and I know 
of no industry that is more competitive than our own. 

I believe I am safe in saying that, with the majority 
of the steel companies operating now, there is a gen- 
eral efficiency in the operating and production depart- 
ments of the business. I believe that as a rule the 
executives of the companies give constant and detailed 
attention to this branch. Costs are carefully scrutinized, 
production fluctuations carefully considered and the 
keenest competition established between different plants 
of the same company. . . For these various 
reasons the executives as a rule, I believe, devote more 
time and thought and personal interest to the question 


of manufacturing than they do to the problem of the 
merchandising of the product of the mills. 


Attention to Sales 


I believe in the first place that we executives do not 
give sufficiently detailed attention to the matter of 
sales; we put too much pressure on our sales managers 
to secure business and do not stress sufficiently the 
necessity of making a profit on every sale. 

I find sales managers who point with pride to the 
fact that their plants are operating either full or 
beyond the average percentage of the whole industry 
and who pass over very lightly the fact that earnings 
are small or maybe invisible. Their task apparently is 
finished when the mills are supplied with orders, not 
profits. 
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Gentlemen, the time is here when the fundamental 
reason for the existence of our business—that is, to 
make a profit—must be considered on every sale, when 
the executive must himself see that the sales manager 
shoulders his share of this responsibility and pats him- 
self on the back only when the order book is fat with 
profitable orders and not simply with orders for tonnage 
only. I am frank to say I believe that for this lack 
of constructive policy on the part of our sales people, 
the executives are to blame. In our anxiety to keep 
the wheels turning, we hammer the sales manager for 
orders, not profits. 


Jurisdiction of Salesmen 


I think often that we give our salesmen too much 
jurisdiction in the matter of prices. This may not be so 
dangerous with the salesman who knows his business 
through long experience and has some practical knowl- 
edge of the products he is selling, but with the general 
run of salesmen it is a dangerous and unprofitable 
method. By such laxity we invite the salesmen to be 
over credulous of the statements of the buyer about the 
price he can secure, for the salesman wants the order 
and when all he has to do is to report that he simply 
met competition and repeat what the buyer told him, 
he consequently does not have to work overtime to 
convince the buyer that his service and quality and 
price combined justify his receiving the order. Don’t 
let our sales department degenerate into order takers, 
let us make them salesmen who sell quality, service and 
who secure a profit on the sale. The only man who is 
worthy of the name, salesman, is the one that always 
has this in mind and puts it over. 


Breaking Contracts 


Another matter that is of great importance and 
should have the serious consideration of the entire in- 
dustry is the laxity with which our sales contracts are 
treated. It is a well-known fact now that contracts 
covering the sale of our finished materials are really 
nothing but options that the buyer can exercise or not 
as he sees fit; whereas they are a definite binding obli- 
gation on our part to supply a fixed tonnage at a fixed 
price if the buyer so demands. While in our contracts 
there is nothing that guarantees prices against decline, 
nor relieves the buyer from the necessity of taking his 
purchased tonnage, yet it has become an implied fact 
that, if the price of the commodity declines during the 
term of the contract, we immediately reduce the price 
and the buyer, as a rule, will refuse to specify the 
tonnage unless we meet this condition. 

I have in mind particularly one very large buyer of 
a standard commodity who contracts with four or five 
different manufacturers always for more than he can 
possibly use: if the market strengthens and advances in 
price, he loads himself up; upon the other hand, if 
there is no advance or prices decline, he takes out only 
what he wants and then only when the price has been 
reduced to meet the lowest quotation. This man has 
absolutely no regard for the sanctity of his obligation 
and is, I am sorry to say, representative of too many 
buyers of steel products. 

Under present methods of sale, the buyer is always 
pressing for lower prices, whereas such would not be the 
case if he had to carry out his contracts at the contract 
price. 

For this condition, we manufacturers are alone re- 
sponsible and it is causing the steel industry many 
millions of dollars in losses. 

One of the worst things about this failure to observe 
the sanctity of the signed contract is that it unques- 
tionably tends to weaken the fundamental morality of 
our business. There is one great exception to this 
condition, and that is among the larger oil companies: 
they still religiously adhere to the policy of fulfilling 
their contract obligations, and I yet have to hear of the 
first case in which they ask for reduction in price, no 
matter where the market goes. They purchase from 
you, sign the contract, take the material out and pay 
the contract price. If they can do it, why cannot other 
buyers? 

I would like to recommend that our sales depart- 
ments be carefully advised as to the real facts sur- 
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rounding the issuing of earning statements of the lar yer 
companies, when such statements are made public. 


Statement of Earnings 


For some reason the practice is to give out gross 
earnings; that is, earnings before deduction for interest. 
depreciation, depletion and so forth. The public gener. 
ally fails to analyze these statements, consequently the 
gross figure becomes fixed in their minds as the one 
that represents the earnings available for dividends and 
development; consequently they have an exaggerated 
idea of the earnings of the steel industry. 

One of the largest customers of our company re- 
cently made the statement to one of our district sales 
managers that, based on the Steel Corporation’s last 
statement, the profits of the steel industry were entirely 
too great, and he took the gross figures for last year 
as the basis for his statements; this was reported to 
our general office, and we sent out a complete analysis 
of the figures showing the net earnings per tonpiwhich 
satisfied him after analysis that the earnings per ton 
were nothing more than normal. 

The steel industry and its situation is always @fauch 
great interest to the buying public that I think it is 
always important that they get not only the @gittect 
figures, but the correct impression; and for this reason 
it has seemed to me that it would be better if, when 
statements of earnings are made, the net figures be the 
ones that are emphasized and not the gross earnings. 

I cannot end my remarks without referring briefly 
to one of our very serious problems in some of the 
branches of our industry, and that is the matter of dis- 
posing of our off-grade product; by this I mean seconds 
and other accumulations in sheets, strip steel, tin plate, 
pig iron, semi-finished steel, etc. Hardly a line but has 
its off-grade product problem today. 

The tonnage produced in these off-grades is so con- 
siderable as to have become an important factor in the 
profit question. For instance, in tin plate it is estimated 
that between four and five million boxes per annum, or 
approximately 10 to 12% per cent of the total produc- 
tion, is stock accumulation and sold from the stock 
sheets at varying prices, but always materially under 
the price of prime product. 

We are all familiar with the importance of the pro- 
duction of seconds and off-grade material in mills manu- 
facturing pickled finished sheets for various purposes. 
The accumulation at times becomes so great as to be 
very burdensome, and then the material is marketed 
and simply dumped at prices even below that of one- 
pass sheets and the consequent loss is very heavy. The 
same condition applies to every line that produces off- 
grade products. 


Merchandising, Not Dumping 


The term “stock accumulation,” I believe, has be- 
come a misnomer, because all of this tonnage is actual 
production and should be so considered; and a proper 
effort made to merchandise it, not dump it. ; 

I believe that this is a matter that the executives 
and sales managers could profitably give close attention 
to, for the purpose of, in the first place, reducing the 
production of these accumulations, and a careful sur- 
vey should be carried on as to why off-grades are pro- 
duced, and then followed up to keep the production 
down to a minimum figure. 

I have recently come to the conclusion, after having 
this survey made in our mills, that in many cases we 
could profitably produce more scrap rather than this off- 
grade material. I think there are two reasons for this; 
in the first place, very frequently we send this material 
through the mill and all its processes and then sell it at 
tremendous loss, whereas we would have been better 
off to have simply scrapped it after the original process. 
In the second place, these large accumulations have 4 
very direct effect on the price that we can secure for 
our prime product. Large tonnages of off-grade ma- 
terials hanging over the market invariably weaken the 
buyer’s ideas of price, and when our sales department 
offers to him this material at prices dollars a ton under 
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Waste Heat in Open-Hearth Practice 


British Steel Makers Discuss an American Paper at Annual 


Meeting—Furnaces of 500 Tons—Low Tem- 


perature Gases in Germany 


Special Correspondence 


NE of the important papers delivered before 
QO the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 

in London, May 7 and 8, was entitled “Recovery 
of Waste Heat in Open-Hearth Practice” by W. Dyrs- 
sen, United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
York. The author’s paper is a voluminous discussion 
covering 48 pages and it was fully discussed by various 
British steel men. The author gives a comprehensive 
summary at the conclusion of his paper which is as fol- 
lows: 

1. A complete detailed heat balance of fuel for a 
modern American 80-ton producer-gas open-hearth 
furnace is given. This balance shows that in good 
practice the waste gases from the checker chambers 
contain about 43 per cent of the heat in the fuel, 
and that by the use of a waste-heat boiler about 25 
per cent of the heat in the fuel can now be recovered 
in steam. 

2. A study is made of this heat balance, which 
shows that by the insulation of checker chambers 
and flues and by using valves with a small amount 
of water cooling, and by preventing an excessive 
amount of air from entering the checker chambers 
and flues, the steam output can be raised to correspond 
with about 34 per cent of the heat in the fuel. 

3. It is shown that the heat actually used by the 
bath, in addition to the chemical and sensible heat in 
the charge itself, is small compared with the heat 
in the fuel, and is in ordinary practice, with hot 
pig iron, less than about 8 per cent, and with cold 
pig iron between 10 to 15 per cent of the heat in 
the fuel. The total heat losses from the open-hearth 
furnace system constitute, therefore, from 99 to 92 
per cent in the ordinary hot pig iron process, and 
from 90 to 85 per cent in the cold pig iron process 
of the heat in the fuel. 

4. Constructional changes in the open-hearth fur- 
nace, making it possible to obtain a still higher out- 
put of steam, have been considered. In the case of 
producer-gas, the elimination of the gas checker 
chambers is considered. It is pointed out that in 
many furnaces today the heat actually added to the 
gas in the checkers is small and that in such cases 
the gas checkers could be dispensed with. without 
increase in fuel consumption, and a gain in steam out- 
put would be the result. 

5. The proposed practice of taking part of the 
waste gases from the melting chamber direct to the 
boiler is discussed, and it is shown that the heat 
in the waste gases from the melting chamber is far 
in excess of that required for preheating the air 
and gas, and that this proposed practice is funda- 
mentally sound. 

6. A heat balance is given for a producer-gas open- 
hearth furnace with the constructional changes men- 
tioned in (4) and (5), and it is shown that as 
much as 40 per cent of the heat in the fuel may be 
recovered as steam. 

7. A heat balance for a coke oven gas-fired open- 
hearth furnace is given for comparison with producer- 
gas as fuel, and it is shown that in percentage of the 
heat in the fuel about the same amount of steam can 
be produced from both fuels under similar conditions, 
but that the steam production per hour is less for 
coke oven gas. 

8. The steam output for various charges is dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that with an all-cold charge 
the steam output is only slightly less than with hot 
pig iron in the charge. 

9. Further increase of steam output by the use 
of economizers is discussed; also a method for the 
recovery of radiated heat from the roof and port 
ends. 

10. The construction of an open-hearth furnace, 
working according to the methods proposed in (4) 
and (5), is considered from a practical point of view. 
A practical method of diverting part of the extremely 
hot gases from the melting chamber direct to the 








boiler without the use of valves and without large 
heat losses is given, also construction of port ends 
and checker chambers. 

11. A comparison between blast-furnace and 
open-hearth practice is given, and it is shown that 
in average practice in steel plants the amount of 
steam obtainable from surplus blast-furnace gas 
and from waste heat in open-hearth furnaces is of 
about the same magnitude. 

12. A practical method of cooling down the waste 
gases from the melting chamber to the checkers when 
required, or at the end of the heat, without the loss 
of heat units, is given. This method consists of 
introducing the proper amount of cool gases at the 
proper time into the waste gases in such a way as 
to protect the brickwork without the use of air or water 
cooling, and this method would give a higher average 
temperature to the combustion air during a heat 
without undue damage to the port ends and downtakes 

13. The economic value of the recovery of wasce 
heat in steam in open-hearth practice is discussed. 


Discussion ~ 


Lindsay Forster said that in dealing with the ques- 
tion of conserving heat, one of the chief difficulties was 
to get refractories which would stand up to the tem- 
peratures employed and that, if better refractories 
could be obtained, it would not be necessary to dispose 
of so much heat in water cooling and other means. He 
thought that gas regenerators, in some furnaces, would 
yield more heat in return for their maintenance than 
the author had allowed for. 

He noticed that the author had got a higher final 
temperature in the chimney gases, and there were sev- 
eral differences there between the practice under the 
proposed conditions and that under the “excellent prac- 
tice” conditions which would require very careful 
analysis. 

Certain assumptions were made under the proposed 
conditions which were justifiable only on the theory 
that, with the furnace designed according to the pro- 
posals, better practice would be obtained. Such im- 
provements did not arise from the constructional 
changes proposed but from the better working and con- 
trol of the furnace. He asked if the author could divide 
the claims made for his proposed furnace into two sec- 
tions: (1) improvements in the utilization of the heat 
which would arise from constructional differences and 
(2) those which would arise from improvements in de- 
tail or in working. 

Benjamin Talbot asked for more detailed informa- 
tion as to the exact form of the gas and air ports in 
the furnaces now used in the United States. It was 
shown in the paper that 13.3 per cent of the heat in the 
fuel was lost in the cooling water. Did the ports con- 
tain dampers or valves which were used on the incom- 
ing side of the furnace to concentrate the gas and air 
at a higher pressure in a small concentral port? Some- 
thing had been heard of such devices, and he would be 
very glad to know if they were used largely in America 
or in other words if they were a success. 


Coke Oven Gas 


Coke oven gas, if it could be used—and it was al- 
ready employed to a certain extent—would be, said Mr. 
Talbot, perfect for the work, so long as it was satisfac- 
tory in the furnace. Considerable experience had been 
obtained in that regard in the United States, and so 
perhaps the author would be able to give a little infor- 
mation on the matter, which was of great 
He would like to know several things about it. He 
posed the gas was stripped of its benzol. Was it 
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by itself, or was it necessary to augment it with some 
hydre-carbon such as heavy oil? 

One of the most interesting suggestions was that 
the gas should be burnt without the use of regenera- 
tors. That had been tried in the past and the latest 
form of it was the Siemens new form furnace, but it 
could not be said that it had been used largely for steel 
making. It was true that, now that mechanical pro- 
ducers were available and that better gas producer 
plant could be obtained, gas might be burnt more effi- 
ciently without the use of regenerators that it could 
have been in the earlier days. But that might neces- 
sitate having the producers quite close to the steel fur- 
naces, particularly necessitating the rebuilding of 
plants. It was suggested that if the gas were put in 
direct there would then be a surplus, which he supposed 
meant that the gas which was now being utilized in the 
gas checkers doing very little work would be free for, 
in the case illustrated, raising steam in the boilers. It 
might be thought that if that surplus were available, 
something else could be done with it, but there was no 
doubt that it would be available for the purpose in ques- 
tion and that it would enable more steam to be raised, 
provided that it did not result in any detriment to the 
steel furnace. As long as the fact that the gas did not 
pass through regenerators did not result in any detri- 
ment to the working of the furnace, that process would 
therefore be advantageous. 

He, the speaker, had been impressed by the amount 
of dissatisfaction in the United States with the open- 
hearth furnace and he agreed with the author that “in 
order to reduce the fuel consumption per ton of steel, 
efforts must principally be made to produce more steel 
per hour.” 

Furnaces of 400 to 500 Tons 


Before turning one’s attention to waste heat, there 
were other economies which could be obtained. Mr. 
Talbot agreed that further reductions in fuel, wages, 
costs and repairs were possible if the size of the fur- 
nace could be increased, although he did not wish to see 
the size of the ladle correspondingly increased. When 
he spoke of increasing the size of the furnace he was 
referring to a very large increase, say to a capacity 
of from 400 to 500 tons. The production of a furnace 
of such a capacity with a comparatively shallow bath 
such as was necessary in steel making would exercise 
the inventive ability of furnace designers. Work was 
being done in that direction in the firm with which he 
was connected and they had built a furnace which tilted 
endways instead of sideways. The gas also was not 
reversed, but always ran in the same direction. That 
furnace had been running and had done such satisfac- 
tory work that it had been decided to test it to see if 
it would finish steel. The problem in that case—it had 
not been solved yet, but he was very hopeful of its solu- 
tion—was simply a question of getting sufficient tem- 
perature of combustion; all other problems had been 
solved. 

Three-Pass Regenerators 


J. E. James, who was very much struck with the 
lucid way in which Mr. Dyrssen had marshalled his 
arguments, asked concerning the inefficiency of the 
present day open-hearth furnace. He desired to know 
whether the 3-pass regenerator referred to in the 
paper was in general use in the United States. If so, 
what was the life of the first pass of the 3-pass regen- 
erator and, if the life were a good one, whence were 
the bricks obtained? 

Another point in connection with the paper, which 
was very interesting, was the introduction of cold air 
into the uptakes of the furnace during the time that 
the heat was at its very highest. He would like to 
know whether he was right in supposing that the intro- 
duction of the cold stream into the chambers would be 
within the control of the melter, or whether it would be 
a sort of automatic time arrangement that could not 
very well be interfered with. It was well known that in 
ordinary open-hearth practice melters were loth to do 
anything which might rob them of the actual finishing 
touch required to make the steel satisfactory. He could 
easily imagine that, in applying such a device, one 
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would almost have to stand over each individual melter 
to see that he put it on and took it off at the right time. 


Objections to Waste-Heat Boilers 


H. M. Ridge recalled a statement made by W. RK. 
Inglis, some years ago in which he put forward the 
very definite recommendation that metallurgica! fur. 
naces should be used for metallurgical purposes, and 
not for steam raising; he did not think they should be 
employed for raising steam beyond the absolutely irre- 
ducible minimum. If one increased the number of heat 
units which left the furmace with the waste gases and 
passed those gases to boilers and generated a large 
amount of steam, one could not control the time of the 
day at which that steam was raised; one was absolutely 
dependent on the operation of the furnace and that, in 
his experience, was most undesirable. It was better, 
he thought, to see what could be used to improve fur- 
nace conditions, irrespective of endeavoring to raise an 
extraordinarily large amount of steam. He thought that 
if the author’s proposals with regard to the smal! amount 
of heat usefully employed in the furnace for its proper 
purpose were followed, it would result in the tempera- 
ture of the steel furnace being dropped. One outstand- 
ing possibility of reducing the fue) consumption in the 
open-hearth furnace was to increase the intensity of the 
heat by increasing the pre-heating of the air to the 
absolute limit which could be obtained with the refrac- 
tories available. For that purpose it was necessary, 
he thought, to go beyond the 760 deg. C. mentioned by 
the author as being the temperature of his producer 
gas, although that was in his experience extraordinarily 
high. That temperature, however, must be raised to 
the utmost limit attainable if a very large proportion 
of the gas was not to be burnt in the checker work of 
the regenerator. 

Mr. Ridge asked whether the author had been actu- 
ally able to use the horizontal 3-pass checkers satis- 
factorily with open-hearth steel furnaces. He himself 
had used a similar arrangement with the 3-pass checker 
horizontally, but he had not had the courage to put that 
apparatus on to furnaces in which the temperature was 
above 1350 deg. C.; in other words, it had not been 
applicable to open-hearth furnace practice. It was effi- 
cient for lower temperatures for recovery of heat, but 
subject to confirmation by the author he doubted if it 
could be used satisfactorily in connection with a steel 
furnace. He considered it was better practice metallur- 
gically to carry on regeneration as far as possible and 
at the same time to avoid the waste-heat boiler except 
where it had to be employed. 

E. H. Saniter expressed the opinion that the place to 
look for economy in the open-hearth furnace was in 
getting more steel rather than more steam. The crucial 
point in connection with any waste heat schemes was 
the temperature of the waste gases. At a temperature 
of 750 deg. a waste heat scheme might pay for itself 
and more, but no waste heat scheme would cover its 
capital expenditure if the temperature on entering the 
boiler was only about 400 deg. 

F. W. Paul declared that it was feasible to work 
regenerative furnaces without the addition of checker 
work in the gas checkers—having tried it himself many 
times. 


Gas Mixtures and Efficiency 


Dr. Rosenhain said the temperature obtained and 
the length of the flame was not merely a function of 
the temperature of the gas or the air but depended very 
largely, in actual furnaces, on the intimacy of the mix- 
ture obtained, which was probably a function of the de- 
sign of the furnace, as to the way the gas and air cur- 
rents were made to mix. The usual method was to put 
the gas below and the air above to get a good mixture, 
but it did not always follow that that would be success- 
ful. A great deal depended on the speed of the gases, 
and in some cases, by merely accelerating the rate of 
flow of the gases, the temperature of the furnace could 
be increased and economy obtained, because economy 
partly depended on the time occupied by heating. After 
all, the amount of fuel used per ton of steel depended 
in part upon the length of time during which the fur- 
nace had to be hot while the steel was being melted. 
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In some cases that idea had been pushed to an extreme 
limit. 
Blow Torch Furnaces 

The idea of accelerating the speed of the gas had 
been pushed to the limit, in at least one American 
plant which Dr. Rosenhain said he had had the privi- 
lege of seeing recently, where the air was actually 
blown through the air checkers into the furnace under 
considerable pressure, and consequently a jet of flame 
almost like that of a laboratory burner on a gigantic 
scale was blown down on the bath. The life of the fur- 
nace was, of course, diminished, and it was very hard 
on the ports, but it was suggested that by keeping the 
flame down on the bath and away from the crown of 
the furnace a great many disadvantages were over- 
come, and undoubtedly the rate of melting was enor- 
mously accelerated. There was a large increase in the 
number of heats per day, and consequently it was 
claimed that there was a considerable increase in the 
number of heats during the life of the furnace. 

The question of the non-application of regenerators 
to produce gas depended greatly on what the gas was. 
If one tried to use ordinary coal gas and pre-heated 
that, one lost enormously owing to disintegration of 
the hydrocarbons in the pre-heaters. With a poor pro- 
ducer gas, on the other hand, the amount of hydro- 
carbons present was almost negligible, even when. it 
had not been stripped for other purposes, and so the 
chemical effect of pre-heating was negligible also. He 
spoke from actual experience on that particular point. 
Consequently, the thermal effect was fully attained. 


Low Temperature Gases in Germany 


O. Frick, referring to the question of securing econ- 
omy in open-hearth furnace practice, said there were 
two ways in which that could be attained. It could only 
be secured, of course, by reducing losses, and losses 
were of two kinds: loss in escaping gas and loss by 
radiation. The loss by radiation could only be dimin- 
ished by reducing the radiating surface and devising 
generators and so on with that end in view. There were 
two ways, he thought, by which loss due to escaping 
gases could be reduced. The author had confined him- 
self to one of them—the use of boilers at the back of 
the furnace—and he thought that was a thing which 
could, and in very many cases should, be done but he 
would like to draw attention to another method, namely, 
the proper study and design of regenerators. There 
was no theoretical reason why escaping gases should 
be allowed to leave with a temperature of, say, 600 or 
700 deg. C., as was usually the case. Only a few months 
ago he visited a steel works in Germany where the 
gases left at a temperature of 150 deg. C. He was not 
told, of course, how that was achieved, but it must have 
been done by scientifically designed regenerators. The 
result was that in melting down cold scrap for produc- 
ing silicon steel, a process taking a large amount of 
heat, their coal consumption for a furnace making about 
three heats a day, or almost that, was down to 16 per 
cent. That, he thought, was an exceedingly fine figure, 
and he suggested that efforts should be turned in that 
direction. 

Losses Due to Water Cooling 


Dr. Hatfield said that the percentage loss of heat 
through water cooling was the price paid for something 
which was extremely valuable, namely, decreased cost 
of maintenance. Perhaps the author could put in con- 
crete figures giving some information on that subject. 
If one attempted to economize in that direction, one 
could very well lose more than one gained in extra cost 
of maintenance. It was frequently stated that the open- 
hearth furnace was extremely extravagant. “Extrava- 
gant” was a relative term. It enabled steel to be made 
with 3.5 to 5 ewt. per ton of coal, and that must be 
considered quite a good performance, while the mone- 
tary value of that fuel balanced against cost of main- 
tenance under certain conditions was very 

Re did not think there was — danger = those 
who o ted large steel plants looking upon the open- 
heontie aia as = steam-raising one, and he agreed with 
the author that, after all was done that could be done, 
there was a quite considerable surplus of heat that 
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could be directed through steam-raising devices. In 
fact, it was his definite experience that, with the gases 
at 600 deg. C., there was room for an excellent use of 
waste heat boilers. He considered that the quality of 
structure (looking on the furnace as a relatively gas- 
tight structure) was what furnace-builders should con- 
centrate most of their attention on at the present time. 
There was a tremendous waste of heat and loss of effi- 
ciency through indifferent structures. 

The president, Sir William Ellis, said the paper had 
evoked a very interesting discussion, which one would 
like to see continued. In his presidential address the 
previous day he had alluded to the fact that the papers 
read before the institute were perhaps becoming a little 
too technical and not sufficiently practical, but the 
present paper exactly represented the type which, he 
thought, was particularly useful to the members—and 
that applied not only to the paper itself, but to the dis- 
cussion of it. It was really of a very useful and prac- 
tical nature, and the institute was very much indebted 
to its author, not only for preparing it but for being 
present that day. He proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Dyrssen, in reply, said it would take too long 
to reply to the discussion verbally, but he would do so 
in writing. He would like to say, however, that it had 
been a great pleasure for him to come to England on 
this, his first visit. He had had the opportunity of vis- 
iting Sheffield, where he had been greatly impressed by 
what he had seen, and he hoped to visit Middlesbrough 
and Newcastle and see still more. 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Continued to Expand in April—Exports 
Not in Large Volume 


Expanding imports were the feature of the British 
foreign trade in iron and steel in April. The total for 
that month was 243,008 gross tons; or the largest thus 
far this year. They exceed considerably the average 
monthly receipts in 1913 of 195,264 tons, and are about 
twice the 1923 monthly average. 

Exports in April were 341,292 tons, or the third 
largest this year, falling only a little short of the Feb- 
ruary exports. They were also less than the monthly 
average last year of 369,800 tons. 

Comparative data for both exports and imports, 
scrap included, are as follows: 


British Steel Baports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 
January, 1986. 026 b.incdessencd 345,455 182,611 
WobrGary’ 3% 1s<cak ¢étencannon $41,511 223,102 
Marcell .. cab s0«upeasdeaeebenes 299,691 212,518 
ADVE * 6.55500 034ebneeenetban 9292 243,008 
Average per month, 1923...... 369,800 ,800 
Average per month, 1922...... 295,980 .215 
Average per month, 1921...... 344,30 152,734 


Average per month, 1920...... 274,881 128,685 
Average per month. 1919...... 188,519 \ 
Average per month, 1913...... 420,757 195,264 


More detailed data of the exports are as follows: 
Principal British Exports, Gross Tons per Month 


oe 

1913 1923 Ry 1936 
Percailoys $ 0°°°°" 93,700 = 74,100} 16448 14,484 
Steel TOUS ccccccvcoes 42,200 25,700 5,60 503 
Steel plates ........-- 1,200 17,700 3,302 21 
Galvanized sheets...... 63,500 53,800 50,361 59,020 
Steel bars, rods, etc.... 20,900 31,500 26,678 22,434 
Tin plates ......s+e+% 41,200 48,300 41,015 49,542 
Black plates and sheets 11,700 29,500 24,491 7 


Exports of scrap iron and steel in April were 4493 
tons, compared with 9815 tons per month in 1923 and 
with 12,880 tons per month in 1922. In 1913 they were 
9600 tons per month. 

Data as to importations of importance are as fol- 


lows in tons per month: 
1924 


1913 1923 
ideee shane 620,000 487,580 364,111 
Man Suna Wisc cccaseu 0,100 43,420 "197 
Pig mn and ferroalloys.. 18,000 9,157 33,191 


Imports of semi-finished steel for January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April were 317,953 tons, 
with 194,066 tons for the same four months in 1923. 
Of this year’s total 153,501, or nearly half, came from 


Belgium. 
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GRIDLEY CHUCKING MACHINE 


Multiple-Spindle Unit for Large and Accurate 
Output—-Air-Operated Chucks a Feature 


The National Acme Co., Cleveland, has added to 
its Gridley line the 4% in. production chucking machine 
illustrated, which is designated as model H, and has 
been designed for maximum machining production to 
precise limits of a wide range of forgings and castings. 
Automatic chucks, actuated either pneumatically or 


Multiple Spindle Chucking 
Machine. End view showing 
connections for automatic air 
chucking is below and view 
showing application of air 
magazines is at the lower 
right. The spindles as 
equipped for mechanical 
chucking where air is not 
used is shown above 
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and forth. Behind the air cylinder is a four-arnedg 
spider casting fastened to, and revolving with, 

spindle carrier. At the center of the spider is a sy 
connection to which the hose is coupled. From 

point of this connection radial ducts pass through 

four arms of the spider to the valve chambers. 

The valves themselves are revolving disks whic! 
gripping position turn compressed air into the f; 
of the cylinder to close the chucks, and in relea 
position turn it to the rear of the spindle to move 
piston in the opposite direction and open the chu 









mechanically, at the option of the purchaser, are fea- 
tures facilitating the operation of the machine. 

The machine follows the basic design of the Gridley 
multiple-spindle bar machine as far as the type of work 
for which it is intended will permit. The Gridley tur- 
ret arrangement consisting of a spindle carrier with 
turret slide upon an integral stem is utilized, and is 
said to assure rigidity and permanent accuracy in the 
new machine. The Geneva stop revolving mechanism, 
also used, is considered to be particularly suited to the 
chucking machine. 

The outstanding feature is the chucking mechanism, 
which is built around the standard air chuck employed 
in the Gridley single-spindle automatics designed for 
chucking work. The chucks most frequently used are 
of the sliding three jaw type, and the jaws are actu- 
ated by gear teeth on the short arms of pivoted levers, 
the long arms of which are connected in the same man- 
ner to the end of a draw bar passing through the 
spindle. 

Mounted on the rear of each spindle is an air cylin- 
der, the piston of which operates the draw bar back 
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at the same time releasing the pressure from the op- 
posite end of the piston. The air enters the cylinders 
through swivel connections on their axes, which in order 
to allow for floating motion, are connected with the 
valves by heavy rubber tubing. The rotary valves are 
actuated by plunger racks sliding parallel to the spin- 
dle, and meshing with pinions on the valve stems. 
Normally these plungers are kept pushed to the rear 
by coil springs, and while in this position hold the air 
pressure in the front of the cylinders, thus keeping 
the chucks closed. 


One Spindle Stops Automatically for Loading 


Another outstanding feature is the provision for 
automatically stopping one spindle at a time for load- 
ing, while the other three spindles continue to run. 
When a spindle comes into the lower rear position, this 
mechanism operates, bringing the spindle to a stand- 
still so that the chuck may be unloaded and reloaded 
This mechanism consists simply of a special spindle 
gear free on the spindle, with a cone clutch seat in 4 
large hub at the rear. Keyed to the spindle, and fitted 
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into the cone clutch seat, is a bronze clutch ring, be- 
hind which there is a special finger holder. In the 
latter are pivoted three operating fingers, the front 
ends of which bear against the chamfered rear face of 
the clutch ring, while the rear ends work in conjunction 
with a clutch operating spool. Both finger holder and 
spool are keyed to revolve with the spindle. As the 
clutch operating spool is pushed forward, it spreads 
the fingers which in turn react upon the clutch ring 
to seat it into the spindle gear, thus driving the spindle. 
When the spindle is withdrawn, the fingers collapse, 
and a set of spring plungers within the spindle gear 
unseat the clutch ring. This disconnects the spindle 
gear from the spindle, and when the spool is withdrawn, 
its rear face bears against another set of spring pins 
in the back of the air cylinders which act as brakes 
to bring the spindle to an immediate standstill. 

When a spindle comes into the fourth position, this 
action takes place, a cam on a drum at the rear of 
the machine coming into play to move back a slide 
which in turn withdraws the clutch operating spool and 
stops the spindle containing the finished work. As soon 
as the spindle stops, another cam on the same drum 
acts to move forward a similar slide which pushes 
down the plunger of the valve mechanism and so re- 
leases the work. The spindle remains stationary with 
the clutch open long enough to permit of loading the 
chuck, upon which the cams continue their action by 
releasing the valve plunger, which causes the chuck 
jaws to close firmly upon the work. As soon as this 
occurs, the other set of cams moves the clutch spool 
forward, starting the spindle, and the machine indexes. 

The lever for engaging the feed may be operated 
from either front or rear of the machine. In setting 
up the machines, the air chucks may be operated in 
any position by a wrench on the squared ends of the 
valve stems beyond the pinion, permitting remeval of 
the work for examination. 


Machine Arranged With Mechanically-Operated Chucks 


In the mechanically-operated chucking machine, the 
air cylinders are replaced by a special finger holder 
and cushioned reaction plate actuated by a second spool 
similar to that used in conjunction with the clutch. 
The finger holder is mounted on the chuck draw bar 
behind the end of the spindle. In front of this, and 
screwed to the end of the spindle is the reaction plate, 
which is a double disk made up of a hardened member 
against which the fingers bear, and a second disk 
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which carries this upon springs. The finger holder 
and these two disks are tied together by bolts, the 
hardened member being free to slide upon these bolts 
between the other two members. A number of stiff 
springs in sockets in the member screwed to the spindle 
keep the hardened disk slightly separated from its mat- 
ing member. 

The spool which operates the chuck is actuated by 
cams on the rear drum of the machine, as shown in the 
illustration, and slides upon the spindle in front of the 
cushioned reaction plate. When it slides to the rear, 
it spreads the fingers which extend through slots in 
the reaction plate. As this takes place, the short arms 
of the fingers react upon the face of the hardened disk 
which up to a certain point ordinarily pulls the finger 
holder back, moving the draw bar with it and closing 
the chuck.. When the piece to be chucked is irregular 
the cushion springs come into play, toward the end of 
the closing action of the fingers, and permit the hard- 
ened disk to depress slightly. This is claimed to take 
the place of the elasticity of the air ond assure firm 
chucking without crushing the work or straining the 
mechanism, 


Positive Opening of Chuck 


The draw bar is pressed constantly toward the 
spindle nose by a heavy coiled spring in a pocket in 
the rear end of the spindle, tending to open the chuck 
when the fingers collapse. Positive opening is also 
assured by a slide similar to that which opens the air 
chucks. This slide is actuated by a cam on the drum 
at the rear and carries an arm which presses down upon 
the end of the draw bar extending beyond the finger 
holder. Adjustment of the chuck jaws through their 
entire range is provided by nuts upon this rear end 
of the draw bar behind the finger holder. 

The machine has no cross slide for the third and 
fourth positions, but otherwise the machine is capable 
of carrying out the operations of the Gridley multiple 
bar machine, including threading in the third position. 

A shelf is placed in the fourth position for con- 
venience in loading, this acting also as a guard to 
cover the cross slide drum. The largest chuck which 
this machine will swing is 6% in. outside diameter, 
with a chucking capacity of 4% in. The longest tool- 
slide feed available is 5 in., but this will only be avail- 
able in special cases. Special chucks, chuck jaws, or 
collets may be furnished to fit the work which has 
to be handled. 





Floor Grinder for Heavy Duty 


The Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
added to its line the 5-hp. heavy-duty floor grinder 





The Machine Will Carry Wheels Up to 18 In. in 
Diameter and 3 In. Face. The motor is ball bearing 


shown in the accompanying illustration, which has been 
designed for use in railroad shops, foundries, struc- 
tural iron and other shops where heavy grinding is 
required. 

The motor is ball bearing mounted and is fully in- 
closed to prevent emery dust and dirt from getting into 
the bearings and windings. The ball bearings are locked 
to the shaft in a manner intended to provide for end 
thrust and also eliminate wear and friction. The ma- 
chine will carry wheels up to 18 in. in diameter by 3 in. 
face. The wheel guards are of the exhaust type com- 
plying with safety standards and are adjustable for 
wear of wheels. Removable covers are bolted to the 
guards completely inclosing the sides of the wheels, 
flanges and nuts to assure safety to the operator at 
all times. 

The starting switch is of the magnetic type, push- 
button control and is mounted accessibly on a separate 
panel within the column. The grinder is available for 
alternating current 220 and 440 volts, 25 to 60 cycles, 
two or three phase. 


Of the 16,919 gross tons of pig iron imported in 
March into the United States 3555 tons came from 
France and 1850 tons from India. China also sent 850 
tons. Over 8000 tons of the total imports came in at 
Pacific ports. 





The Charcoal iron blast furnace of the Charcoal Iron 
Co. of America at Ashland, Wis., recently resumed op- 
erations after having been shut down for nine months. 
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Another Size Added to Pratt & Whitney 
Lathes 


A 13-in. model B lathe, which incorporates several 
noteworthy improvements, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford. As in the 
case of the 16 in. model B lathe, previously described, 
the smaller machine is newly designed throughout and 
quietness, strength, durability and accuracy are fea- 
tures emphasized. The lathe swings 13% in. over the 
bed and is available in two lengths of bed, 6 ft. and 7% 
ft. The maximum distances between centers are 32 
and 50 in., respectively, for the geared head and 30 and 
48 in. for the cone head. 

The lathe is designed primarily for motor drive. 
Mounting the motor in the cabinet leg beneath the head- 


Mounting the Motor 
in the Cabinet Leg 
3eneath the Head- 
stock Is Intended to 
Place It Out of the 
Way and, Being Be- 
low the Center of 
Gravity, to Elimi- 
nate Vibration from 
this Source. The 
back gears are 
beneath the spindle 
a location which 
eliminates over- 
hanging parts. Con- 
venient control of 
the machine is a 
feature 


stock is intended to place it out of the way and being 
below center of gravity to eliminate vibration from this 
source. A 3-hp. motor is recommended, the regular 
equipment including also push button control, low volt- 
age protection and full electrical equipment. 

The drive is by belt to the main drive shaft, from 
which gears transmit the power to the*headstock and 
feed mechanism. A standard Johnson friction clutch 
which runs in oil and is operated by a control rod run- 
ning the length of the bed, is used for starting and 
stopping the machine without stopping the motor. 

The geared headstock is the same as that of the 16 
in. model B lathe previously described. Speed changes 
are obtained by means of convenient levers on the front 
of the headstock, eight spindle speeds, ranging from 
18 to 525 r.p.m., being provided. 

Hardened and ground Maag gears of chrome-vana- 
dium steel are employed in the headstock. The back 
gears are beneath the spindle and are operated by an 
eccentric lever beneath the spindle nose which gives 
them a vertical motion for engaging and disengaging. 
This location eliminates overhanging parts, and pro- 
vides a compact headstock which permits the maximum 
amount of light to reach the work centers. 

Single-pulley belt drive may be used also with the 
geared head. The machine is also available with cone 
head using a four-step cone pulley. The hole through 
the spindle is 1 5/16 in. diameter, and the taper hole in 
the nose is ground to a No. 13 Jarno taper. 

The feed gear box is designed so that a rocker lever 
and a ratio lever work in conjunction with a direct read- 
ing index plate, and any desired feed or thread per inch 
may be instantly set by placing these two levers in the 
correct relation to the one plate. There are 36 feeds 
ranging from 0.0012 to 0.0665 in. per revolution of the 
spindle. Both a lead screw and a feed rod are provided. 
A small gear shifting device is arranged so that when 
the feed rod is being used the lead screw is idle and 
vice versa. 
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The apron is of the standard double-wall con tye. 
tion and bevel gears are not used. Spur gears and 
worm drives carry the longitudinal and cross fees to 
the carriage. A thread chasing dial is provided +, per- 
mit the lead screw nut to be easily engaged at any one 
of four positions per revolution without hunting around 
to pick up the thread. The handwheel on the compound 
rest is mounted at an angle to afford knuckle clearance, 
and to facilitate reading of the micrometer dia]. An- 
other feature of the machine is the tailstock with its 
wedge locked and graduated spindle. 


To Reduce Hack Saw Varieties 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Basic sizes of hack saws of- 
fered by 15 manufacturers have numbered 460. A pre- 


- 
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liminary study at a meeting of the hack saw manufac- 
turers with the Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, showed that 95 per cent of the 
demand came from 47 of these sizes. Preliminary va- 
rieties have been recommended for consideration as 
basic sizes, the list including 45 specifications, each 
varying from the other either in length, width, thick- 
ness or number of teeth per inch. The sizes recom- 
mended range from 8 to 24 in. in length, from % to 1% 
in. in width, from 0.025 to 0.065 in. thickness, and from 
8 to 32 teeth per inch. Only five different thicknesses 
and six different widths are retained. 


At the Tod foundry, Youngstown, the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, cast on May 8 last 
the heaviest iron casting ever made in Youngstown, 
weighing 115 tons. It comprised a section of bed for 
a 44 in. x 76 in. x 60 in. twin tandem compound revers- 
ing engine for the Republic Iron & Steel Co. Total 
length of bed was 28 ft. 10% in., total height 20 ft. 2% 
in. and extreme width 12 ft. The new pattern required 
14,276 ft. of pattern lumber, equivalent to one carload. 
The mold was made on floor. An excavation 15 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 36 ft. long and 12 ft. deep was made, removing 


‘6500 cu. ft. of sand, equal to about five carloads. Spe- 


cial equipment cast for the bed and pit weighed approx- 
imately 55 tons, consisting of arbors, loam plates and 
the like. Molding was started April 2. In making this 
casting, a total of 649,100 Ib. of raw material was han- 
dled at both cupolas and furnace. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Ashtabula 
Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, held May 28, it was decided 
to surrender the charter and dissolve the corporation. 
The company owns a plant east of Ashtabula in Ashta- 
bula Township. 
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Machine for Milling Relieved Threads on 
Pipe Taps 


The O. S. Bickford & Son Co., Greenfield, Mass., is 
offering a redesigned Bickford thread milling machine, 
changes in which are chiefly in the direction of increased 
weight and rigidity. The new machine and equipment 
weighs 1900 Ib., which is 450 lb. greater than the former 
machine. It is of the single-pulley drive type and is for 
use in milling relieved threads on pipe taps, doing the 
work at a single revolution of the tap. 

In this machine two center brackets are slidably 
mounted on a 3% in, steel bar which is arranged both to 
slide and roll in the machine. One of these, the tail 
center bracket, supports the small or point end of the 
tap, and also carries a pin that rides on the relief cam. 
The camshaft, which is parallel to the main bar, carries 
a long gear, and the latter drives, through an idler gear, 
the work spindle in the head center bracket. This 
spindle revolves the tap, the shank of which is carried 
on a screw center inside of the spindle. The cam and 
the tap revolve together, the rise on the cam producing 
the relief of the tap. One end of the camshaft carries 
a lead screw which is engaged by half nuts. As the 
lead screw revolves the tap is carried forward to give 
the lead to the thread. 

The driving pulley is connected to the pulley shaft by 
a convenient lever. There are two worms on the pulley 
shaft, one of which has a single thread and drives the 
camshaft through change gears, the camshaft driving 











the work. The other worm has a quadruple thread and 
drives a gear on the spindle carrying the hob cutter, 
and which threads the tap. 

The machine may be employed to cut teeth on the 
hobs used on it. The spiral-fluted hob blank is held on a 
collar arbor between the same centers that hold the tap 
to be threaded. A master cutter for producing a single 
thread is mounted on the cutter spindle, and the pin on 
the tail-center bracket is set to ride the spiral cam. 
The lead screw is locked to the frame of the machine 
instead of to the camshaft, the result being a convolu- 
tion on the hob, instead of a thread having a lead. The 
lead screw is then turned ahead one revolution by 
means of its hand crank and the next tooth is milled. 

Another application of the machine is in the thread- 
ing of the shanks of pipe wrench jaws, these being 
milled without relief. The threaded end of these jaws 
has two flat surfaces and two circular edges on which 
the thread is cut. For this work a special device known 
as the “quick-jump attachment” is available. The work 
turns slowly while the hob travels across one cireular 
edge of the shank, and then turns quickly to a position 
where the hob begins cutting on the other edge of the 
shank. It is claimed that by this method one-half of 
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the feeding time is saved, and the production corre- 
spondingly increased. 

The machine is driven by a 4 in. belt and it is claimed 
that with a carbon steel hob a 1%-in. pipe tap may be 
threaded in 1% min. and a 4-in. pipe tap in 8 min. 


Nozzle for Bottom-Pour Ladles 


The Ross Tacony Crucible Co. has been granted the 
exclusive right to manufacture in graphite a new de- 
sign of nozzle for bottom-pour ladles. This design is 
covered by U. S. patent No. 1,426,136 held by W. H. 
Wills of the Atlas Steel Corporation. The special fea- 
ture of this nozzle is the shape of the hole through the 
nozzle brick which is derived from that of the compound 
to be used in hydraulics. This type of tube for dis- 
charging water is one which converges to the minimum 
diameter, continues cylindrical for a short distance, 
then gradually diverges. Under proper conditions of 
pressure a discharge of a considerably larger volume 
can be obtained than through a tube with parallel walls. 
Where the coefficient discharge of the latter is less 
than 1.00, the coefficient of the former may be in some 
cases over 2.00. With heavy liquids, such as molten 
metals, the greater pressures would offset this larger 
coefficient to some extent. The following advantages 
are claimed with a nozzle of this design: 

It is possible to pour a slightly larger volume of 
metal through this type than through a cylindrical 
one of the same minimum diameter. The stream is 













A Relieved Thread Is 
Milled On Pipe Taps Dur- 
ing a Single Revolution of 
the Tap. The machine 
may also be used for cut- 
ting the teeth on its own 
hobs, and for threading 
the shanks of pipe wrench 


uniform and there is less tendency to spray, especially 
with partial openings of the stopper. 

There is obviously less chance for a freeze up in 
case the metal is not superheated sufficiently, due to 
the short length of least diameter compared to the 
cylindrical type and to the divergence of the lower 
part. 

There should be better chance of reopening the 
nozzle in case of a freeze up due to the divergence 
feature. 

It can be produced at low cost and substituted for 
the present standard nozzle without material change in 


the ladle. 





Cars loaded with revenue freight in the week ended 
May 17 totaled 913,407, according to the American Rail- 
way Association. This is about equal to the two pre- 
ceding weeks, but is considerably below the record 
breaking figures of last year. For the first 20 weeks 
of the year the total is 17,823,118 cars this year, against 
18,009,683 last year, and 15,059,800 in 1922. 





Scrap iron and steel imports in March were 8375 
gross tons, of which 3677 tons came from England and 


4673 tons from Canada. 
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Mercury Vapor for Power Generation 


Epochal Paper on Emmet Process Outstanding Feature of 


Spring Meeting Last Week of American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers 


generation by burning a fuel under such a boiler, 

utilizing the vapor in a turbine-generator built for 
the purpose and then employing the spent mercury vapor 
for generating steam for use in a steam turbo-generator, 
were formally introduced to the engineering and indus- 
trial world at the Cleveland meeting, May 26, 27, 28 
and 29, of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. General information had been available of this 
development but it remained for the Cleveland meeting 
to make the authoritative presentation. The inventor, 
W. L. R. Emmet, consulting engineer General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., submitted a vaper, which not 
only was the outstanding contribution of the so-called 
spring meeting of the society, but was commonly re- 
ferred to as the most portentous happening within the 
society since Frederick W. Taylor’s paper “The Art of 
Cutting Metals,” and thus the biggest event in two 
decades. 

In other respects the meeting was like recent ones, 
characterized by a wealth of noteworthy papers so 
numerous as to demand four and five simultaneous 
sessions and leaving insufficient time to do justice to 
these as well as take advantage of the numerous indus- 
trial plants and examples of engineering interest which 
were open for inspection by the visiting engineers. 
The papers were naturally grouped under various pro- 
fessional divisions of the society, including among gen- 
eral subjects machine shop practice, materials handling, 
power in steel plants, management, interchangeable 
manufacture ordnance, etc. Some of these will be re- 
viewed in these columns in the early future, but mean- 
while printed copies of most of them are obtainable, 
some in full and some in abstract, at the headquarters 
of the society, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


\ HE mercury vapor boiler and the process of power 


Officers Nominated 


A brief telegram, printed in last week’s issue, told 
of the vote by referendum raising the general annual 
dues to $20 and the selection of Milwaukee for the 
spring meeting of 1925. On the last day of the meet- 
ing the nominating committee, which had canvassed 
eligibles for office prior to and during the first three 
days of the meeting, submitted the following slate of 
officers for election by mail ballot closing Sept. 23 to 
serve for the year beginning in December: 

President, William F. Durand, professor and head 
of the department of mechanical engineering, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Vice-Presidents: Robert W. Angus, professor me- 
chanical engineering, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont.; S. F. Jeter, chief engineer, Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas 
L. Wilkinson, consulting engineer, Davenport, Iowa. 

Managers: John H. Lawrence, engineering manager, 
Thomas E. Murray, Inc., New York; Edward A. Mul- 
ler, vice-president and general manager, King Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; Paul Wright, Paul Wright & Co., 
Birmingham. 

Treasurer, William H. Wiley, president John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York. 

Delegates to the American Engineering Council: 
Prof. W. F. Durand; William P. Hunt,, president Mo- 
line Tool Co., Moline, Ill.; I. E. Moultrop, assistant 
superintendent construction bureau, Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston, Boston; E. N. Trump, con- 
struction engineer, Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and president Stumpf Uniflow Engine Co., Syra- 
cuse; William W. Varney, attorney at law, Baltimore; 
Ira Dye, industrial engineer, Seattle, Wash.; W. S. 


Finlay, Jr., vice-president American Water Works & 
Electric Co., New York; Dean E. Foster, consulting 
petroleum engineer, Tulsa, Okla., and Fred R. Low, 
editor Power, New York. 

Besides a business session there were 17 or 18 sepa- 
rate technical meetings to which were submitted be- 
tween 50 and 55 reports and papers; there was a dinner 
meeting with addresses at Akron, Ohio, in a joint ses- 
sion with the Akron section of the society; an industria] 
preparedness meeting like one held some months ago 
in New York to show the methods followed by the 
War Department to mobilize industry quickly in the 
event of war; an evening at Nela Park, a university 
of light, as that remarkable research community main- 
tained as the National Electric Lamp works of the 
General Electric Co. is known, and a visit to the Lorain 
works of the National Tube Co. The preparedness 
meeting was held in the name of ten associations, in- 
cluding the mechanical engineers, and Frank A. Scott, 
one of the managers of the society and president of 
the Warner & Swasey Co., presided. General C. C. 
Williams, chief of ordnance, U. S. A.; Dwight F. Davis, 
assistant Secretary of War, and Benedict Crowell, 
assistant Secretary of War during the war, were among 
the speakers, Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the for- 
mer War Industries Board, submitted a paper which 
was read by Mr. Crowell. The objects aimed at by the 
preparedness meeting have already been covered at 
length in THE IRon AGE. It was the demonstration for 
the public information of the more important and less 
well known group meetings being held about the coun- 
try and going through what might be called dress re- 
hearsals of the movements which a call to arms would 
require. 


Emmet Mercury Vapor Process 


As to mercury vapor process, “Estimates which do 
not admit of much error,” according to Mr. Emmet, 
“indicate a possible average gain in output in three 
large central stations of 58 per cent had the fuel in 
these stations been burned under mercury boilers. Fig- 
ures on which this estimate is based were obtained from 
operating data for the month of January, 1924, and 
show the gain in net output which would have resulted 
if the same quantity of fuel had been burned under 
mercury boilers; with the same auxiliary and flue gas 
conditions, it being assumed that mercury turbines 
with generators are 70 per cent efficient and that a 
mercury pressure of 70 lb. gage is used. 

The Emmet paper describes the history of the mer- 
cury vapor process and the experiments which have 
been conducted at the installation at the Dutch Point 
station of the Hartford Electric Light Co. As soon as 
certain boiler experiments now in progress are satis- 
factorily completed it is proposed to build a new boiler 
of different type for the present plant at Hartford. 
This boiler will be adapted for a pressure of 70 Ib. 
gage, the design pressure of the present boiler being 
35 lb. gage. It is also intended to build a new three- 
stage turbine instead of the one-stage now used. 

_ “When these changes are made it is hoped that this 
installation will be representative of types which can 
be repeated indefinitely on a large scale and with such 
resultant economies as have been outlined in this 
paper,” Mr. Emmet says. Maximum economy will be 


obtained by bleeding the steam turbine in order to get 
as much heat as possible into the feedwater. 

Since such units will not be run at heavy overloads, 
as 1s common with steam boilers during peaks, it will 
be practicable to put a large quantity of heat into the 
Incoming air without burning the brickwork and it is 
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only 1200 kw. load, a single-wheel turbine of only about 


60 per cent efficiency, and with only 22 lb. mercury 
pressure. 





President Robert Hobson of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., has contradicted the rumors that his 
company is contemplating curtailing operations. While 
he would not say that the outlook is particularly 
bright, he is distinctly optimistic as to the immediate 
future and stated that operations were continuing at a 
fair rate, approximately 70 per cent of capacity. “The 
outlook is regarded with a little more confidence gen- 
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The Heating 
Surface for Boil- 
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HE Vapor Is Made to 
Pass Through An Inter- 
changer for Heating the Re- 
turning Mercury Liquid and 
J Then 


Through a é Super- 

Steam Inlet Heater for the Steam Sub- 
- Mercury Vapor Pipe sequently Evaporated and 
to Turbine Finally Through an Econo- 
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thought that such a device as the Ljungstrom air heater 
can be used to great advantage in bringing the flue 
gases to a low temperature and delivering their heat 
to the furnace. The heat from the furnace will be 
used to heat and vaporize mercury and to give such 
superheat to the steam as may be expedient with the 
steam apparatus used. 

“With such an arrangement, if we assume 70 per 
cent efficiency, 70 lb. pressure for the mercury cycle, 
and the most desirable steam conditions, we should be 
able to operate on a base load at about 10,000 B.t.u. 
from fuel per kw. hr. In Hartford, where oil is 
burned and measured, and where steam flow and feed 
are both measured, it has been estimated that if the 
steam produced were used effectively, the fuel rate 
would be about 12,000 B.t.u. per kwhr. This is with 








mizer or Feed-Water Heater. 
This sectional drawing in- 
dicates the temperatures, one 
point of this binary vapor 
system being that with mer- 
cury high temperatures cor- 
respond to low vapor pres- 
sures. The mercury system 
is entirely closed with ali 
joints welded. The mercury 
vapor after doing useful work 
in a turbine (indicated in the 
upper view) may still be at 
a temperature in excess of 
400 deg. Fahr. and in a high 
vacuum, this temperature be- 
ing sufficient to evaporate 
steam for use in a separate 
steam turbine. The spent 
mercury vapor condensed. in 
the operation of steam-mak- 
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erally,” said Mr. Hobson. He also stated that a sec- 
ond blast furnace, which is now undergoing repairs, 
would be blown in within the next three or four weeks. 





Manufacturing activity in April, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, is given as 117, compared 
with 100 as the average of 1919. The falling off from 
the 123 in March was sharp and the present figure 
compares with 125 in April last year. Iron and steel 
is given as 116 in April, compared with 142 in March 
and 138 a year ago. Other metals show a high activity 
in April, represented by 166, compared with 182 in 
March and 145 a year ago, but this was due to low 
figures of 1919, rather than a great amount of business 
this year. 
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Sheet Steel Plant on Pacific Coast 


Six-Mill Installation Recently Put Into Operation—Blue 


Annealed. Black and Galvanized Sheets to Suit 
Local Market 


MONG the new plants established on the Western 
A coast of the United States to fill local require- 
ments, as well as a growing export trade, the 
Pacific Sheet Steel Corporation has just put its new 
mill into operation at South San Francisco, Cal. The 
growth of the steel industry on the Coast has been due 
in part, probably, to the high cost of freight transpor- 
tation. Its iron making capacity has been increased re- 
cently by the installation of the blast furnace plant of 
the Columbia Steel Corporation at Provo, Utah, and the 
enlargement of the steel making facilities of that com- 
pany at Pittsburg and Torrance, Cal. The Pacific Sheet 
Steel Corporation plant is a further addition to the 
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Bar Shear and 
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Sheet Mills, Show- 
ing Skids of 
Approach Table 
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growing list, and is a subsidiary of the Metal & Thermit 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Products to be manufactured at the beginning in- 
clude blue annealed, black and galvanized sheets in such 
gages and sizes as the local market may demand. The 
plant is located on a tract of land adjoining the detin- 
ning plant of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, which 
has been established at that point for several years. 
An arrangement has been made with the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., located less than a mile away, to furnish 
sheet bars to the new mill from its ample open-hearth 
capacity. Prior to the consummation of this arrange- 
ment, elaborate plans had been made by the new com- 


General View of the 
Sheet Mill Building 
During Construc- 
tion. Resquaring 
shears (156 - in.) 
appear at left, with 
the mills and motor 
drive in center and 
furnaces in the bay 
beyond the columns. 
In right foreground 
is approach end of 
the bar shear table 
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Main Drive of the 
Sheet Mill Train, 
Consisting of a 
1500-Hp. Motor 
Operating Through 
Gearing. The con- 
trol house is shown 
by the 
above the gear box. 


windows 


A 56-in. sheet and 
pair furnace 
appears back of 


the motor 
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(Above) General 
Plan of the Plant, 
Showing Provision 
for Future Exten- 


sions 


Four Double-Track 
Annealing Furnaces 
Are Located in the 
Lean-to, to the West 
of the Battery of 
Sheet and Pair 
Furnaces 
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pany for its own open-hearth and blooming mill depart- 
ments, now abandoned. 

In addition to its strategic location in regard to the 
supply of bars, for which the plant is served by a local 
belt railroad, it is anticipated that in all probability it 
will be eventually on a deep water channel of San Fran- 
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cisco Bay, which will add greatly to its facilities for 
exporting its products. This development is under con- 
sideration. The all-year evenness in climatic conditions 
makes it an attractive location for a mill of this type, 
permitting maximum production, which will not be af- 
fected by extreme hot weather during the summer. 
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Consisting of six mills, with the usua! auxiliary de- 
partments found in such establishments, the plant in- 
cludes storage for long sheet bars, with the bar shears 
for cutting up long lengths into rolling sizes, and roll- 
ing mills, including cold rolls, annealing departments, 
galvanized departments and warehouse. Construction 
was commenced in July, 1923, and the plant was put 
into operation eight months later. This record was 
reached in spite of the fact that practically everything 
which went into the construction and equipment of the 
plant had to be shipped from the East. 


Equipment Installed 


In the 30-in. (rating) sheet mill the four sets of rolls 
to the west of the motor include a 56-in. (long) break- 
ing down set and 56-in. finishing set, together with a 
38-in. finishing set and a 44-in. set of cold rolls, the lat- 
ter being located at the outer end of the train. To the 
east of the motor are seven sets of rolls, including one 
44-in. and one 38-in. sets of roughing rolls, one 44-in. 
and three 38-in. sets of finishing rolls, and one 44-in. 
set of cold rolls, likewise located at the outer end of the 
train. Each group of rolls is served by two 60-in. steam 
doublers conveniently placed between the line of rolls 
and the line of furnaces. On the opposite side of the 
line of rolls are the usual squaring shears, there being 
three of 160 in. capacity. 

The sheet and pair furnaces, six in number and rated 
from 38 in. to 56 in., are fired with crude oil, using low- 
pressure burners furnished by the Surface Combustion 
Co. The mill is driven entirely by electric power. The 
control house for the mill, about 32 ft. square, is located 
in the furnace bay directly opposite the main drive of 
the mill. The bar shear, located at the east end of the 
east run of rolls, is provided with feed and runout tables 
for handling the bars both before and after cutting. 

At the west end of the furnace lean-to are four 
double-track annealing furnaces, the brick floor which 
surrounds the mills and sheet and pair furnaces being 
extended past the annealing furnaces. At the rear of this 
bay, between the annealing and the sheet and pair fur- 
naces, are a 34-in. roll lathe and a 170-in. shear knife 
grinder. An oil storage tank, 8 ft. diam. x 30 ft. long 
(11,000 gal.), lies outside the building near this point. 

In the galvanizing building is a pickling machine 
with two tanks, with provision for a future duplicate 
outfit. There is also a pot furnace with arrangements 
for two additional furnaces later. The acid storage 
tank is 8 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. long, located con- 


New Die Head for Acme and Other 
Automatics 


A new type H & G die head designated as style AA 
and intended for use on the Acme automatics and other 
machines in which the die spindle rotates, and the stock 





does not, when threading, has been placed on the market 
by the Eastern Machine Screw Corporation, New Haven. 
Accurate adjustment for the length of thread cut, the 
adjustment being positive in its action is a feature. 
The die head is closed by a compression action 
brought about by the backward movement of the die 
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veniently at the end of a spur of depressed track, fron 
which it may be filled. This track, which comes in be 
tween the mill building and the warehouse, may serv: 
both. 

In the warehouse section of the building the equip- 
ment includes a corrugating machine, two 10-ton scale: 
a leveller and two resquaring shears, one being 54 i: 
and the other 126 in. rating. 


Buildings and Cranes 


The main building, 675 ft. long and 130 ft. wide, in- 
cluding the 50 ft. lean-to housing the furnaces, is en- 
tirely of steel covered with Johns-Manville patent roof- 
ing. This adjoins the galvanizing and warehouse 
building, which is 500 ft. long and 110 ft. wide in two 
bays of 60 ft. and 50¢ft. This building is of steel con- 
struction with hollow tile walls. The alley between the 
two buildings, 18 ft. wide, contains the depressed track 
already mentioned. The buildings were erected by th 
Union Construction Co., Oakland, Cal., while the foun- 
dations, piling, grading and sewers were put in by th 
Coast Construction Co., San Francisco. 

All furnaces in the plant are the design of the Sur- 
face Combustion Co., New York, and were erected by 
J. T. Thorpe & Son, San Francisco. The mills were 
furnished by the National Roll & Foundry Co., and the 
double reduction gear drive, together with shears, roll 
lathe and other auxiliary equipment, were provided by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Co. The galvaniz- 
ing equipment was furnished by the Aetna Foundry & 
Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Sheet mills and annealing department are served 
by a 40-ton Shaw crane furnished by Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore. There is also on this crane runway a 10-ton 
structural type crane and in the furnace lean-to, for the 
purpose of delivering bars to the furnaces, is a 15-ton 
box girder type crane and also a 15-ton crane of the 
same design in the galvanizing department, all fur- 
nished by the Cyclops Iron Works, San Francisco. The 
electrical equipment throughout is from the General 
Electric Co. This includes a 1500-hp. motor for driving 
the mills at 30 r.p.m. 

Frank I. Ellis, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
designed the plant and acted as consulting engineer. 
The plant was built under the direction of Charles R. 
Hughes, manager of the new corporation, who was for 
many years connected with the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


spindle. It is provided with an outer shell having a 
spool at the back to take a yoke. When the forward 
motion of the yoke is stopped, the die head immediately 
trips. When the threading spindle is drawn back and 
the backward motion of the yoke is arrested by means 
of a stop, the die head is closed automatically. 

The new development is claimed to simplify the in- 
stallation of the die head on machines where the die 
spindle rotates and the stock does not, and where very 
accurate adjustments for length of thread are essential, 
It is said also to eliminate trouble from short ends. 


British Housing Plans 


Plans of the Labor Government of Great Britain, 
intended to provide homes and at the same time help 
solve the unemployment problem, include the erection 
of 90,000 houses in 1925, with the number increasing 
year after year to a maximum of 225,000 houses per 
year during the period from 1934 to 1939. It is planned 
to distribute the cost of this work over a period of 40 
years, although the construction will be completed in 
15 years. The total cost is estimated at £1,376,000,000, 
($5,972,000,000 at $4.34 per £.) 





The Carnegie Steel Co. has commenced the work of 
rebuilding and enlarging No. 1 blast furnace in its Ohio 
works group at Youngstown. Plans for development 
include modernization of this stack along the most ad- 
vanced lines, involving expenditure of a large sum. 
























Iron and Steel Imports Largest Since July 


May Receipts Nearly Up to 1922 and 1923 Averages— 


Rails, Pipe and Ferromanganese 


VASHINGTON, May 26.—Imports of iron and steel in 
April of this year, totaling 50,969 tons, compared with 
39,278 tons in March, were valued at $2,617,966, and 
ere the largest since July, 1923, when they amounted 
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Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Ten Months 
Ended April 


c——-April—_, —O 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
Pig iron .s<sseueeen 36,371 17,171 585,489 133,797 
Ferromanganese ...... 6,053 6,066 93,393 54,563 
Ferrosilicon ....seces 1,168 1,305 15,098 10,845 
Scrap ..icaiseaeaeee 22,755 6,900 192,395 71,456 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs and 
steel DASB ic sas ohne 1,262 3,527 24,076 27,682 
Rails and splice bars. . 2,917 4,620 17,602 25,608 
St ae shapes..... 1,290 2,002 9,239 13,650 
oiler and other plates 5 5 1,503 2,893 
S} ets and saw plates. 105 250 844 2,749 
Bar if0R -. ads eaewenen 1,237 479 8,800 4,808 
Tubular products..... 528 6,375 2,559 15,563 
Castings and forgings. 302 204 1,071 2,304 
Nails and screws..... 118 12 599 431 
Tinplate .«.sasameeeee 3,268 546 9,310 1,302 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 
ind washers ...... 17 4 121 134 
Wire rod@ 4 isccun ee 29 882 2,451 4,962 
Round iron and steel 
WITS .oks vecae eee 315 196 2,101 2,742 
Flat wire and strip 
steel . ..«vik one 149 329 641 1,716 
Wire rope and insu- 
lated wire, all kinds 14 96 376 808 
Total. i«<sseeueee 77,903 50,969 967,668 378,013 
anganese ore....... 14,071 29,729 258,557 228,967 
TON OF@. «<i 00 nem slclae 171,459 149,815 1,614,779 2,050,735 
Magnesite ........i8 5,879 8,204 93,669 43,807 


to 53,464 tons. The heavier imports were reflected 
principally in incoming shipments of two finished lines, 
including rails and tubular products, the former 
amounting to 4620 tons and the latter to 6375 tons, and 
in ferromanganese, imports of which were 6066 tons. 
Imports of pig iron, amounting to 17,171 tons, also 
showed a slight increase. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
(Monthly Averages) 


Manganese 

Total Pig Ferro- Oreand 

Imports Iron alloys Oxide* 

1909 to 1913, imel...... 26,505 14,132 ox oka 
1914 to 1918, inel...... 23,351 4,645 3,281 447,155 
1919 to 1921, inel...... 23,901 5,708 3,710 37,115 
1933 6. coo a 59,545 31,954 9,117 31,204 
January, 1923 ........ 120,078 83,935 5,120 829 
February ..;0:;ser! 67,704 35,793 9,234 4,636 
AFGR ..4 cele e see 106,197 72,344 9,030 12,799 
April ere ey Pe rer 77,903 36,371 7,221 14,071 
fay .. J. Jesus ae 75,883 39,764 10,482 12,734 
JURE 0 00s bean ewes 68,019 30,033 12,794 36,138 
Six months’ average... 85,964 49,706 8,980 13,535 
uly... ccna ST eRe 53,464 19,760 12,381 23,824 
AUSUM . 2.63 dv ativah tues e 14,564 7,334 23,026 
September .:.....066s< 36,611 8,353 9,744 35,175 
Octobe? *. oehibck iva iow 29,882 9,349 9,372 16,842 
NOVOURMRY 5 acs <pateian 26,364 9,299 5,073 14,790 
Decener soo. kates 27,009 12,355 2,307 12,003 
Twelve months’ average 61,217 30,652 8,343 17,171 
January, 1924 ........ 26,675 10,587 3,033 23,081 
February) «2c i saeae sk 42,269 15,482 4,847 4,430 
March .ccsakivaiietce 39,278 16,919 3,941 46,067 
ADOT sé deueune eee 50,969 17,171 7,371 29,729 


Ten months’ average.. 37,802 13,380 6,541 21,668 





*Not included in “total imports.” 
tIncluded ferroalloys. 
tAverage for three years, 1916 to 1918 only. 
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Heavy 


Of the pig iron imports, 4851 tons came from Can- 
ada; 4204 tons from France; 3800 tons from British 
India; 1700 tons from England; 1286 tons from Scot- 
land; 704 tons from Germany; 500 tons from the 
Netherlands; 100 tons from Belgium, and 26 tons from 
Sweden. Of the rail imports, 3427 tons came from Bel- 
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Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


(In Gross Tons) 
Ten Months Ended 


——  April——_, April, April, 

1923 1924 1923 1924 
Spain ...:. itemiae? - an 72,182 104,736 
rr 63,669 15,103 432,537 431,568 
CRA oc ba o'dann 224 311 2,265 12,028 
CA a hc baids ...- 38,800 30,404 516,588 486,746 
French Africa..... 22,814 10,758 162,985 258,626 
Other countries.... 45,952 93,239 428,222 757,031 


ROE Sue Seeda 171,459 149,815 1,614,779 2,050,735 
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gium; 799 tons from Canada; 213 tons from the Nether- 
lands; 103 tons from France and 83 tons from Germany. 
Of the tubular products, the chief importation, amount- 
ing to 3893 tons, came from Belgium; 1989 tons came 
from France; 183 tons came from England and 53 tons 
came from Germany. 

Imports for the 10 months ended with April totaled 
378,013 tons, valued at $20,915,665, against 967,668 
tons for the 10 months ended with April of last year. 

Iron ore imports in April amountd to 149,815 tons, 
while manganese ore imports were 29,729 tons. 


Tests of Metal Structures 


Researches on the strength of metal structures now 
in progress at the Bureau of Standards were reported 
to the Advisory Committee on Structures and Fabri- 
cated Metals, which met at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, May 20. Represented on this committee 
are the War and Navy Departments, the engineering 
societies, iron and steel manufacturers and other com- 
mercial organizations, engineering professors and con- 
sulting engineers. 

Reports were submitted dealing with strain gage 
tests on a 350-ton crane, calibration of testing machines, 
strength of steel columns, fatigue of woods and metals, 
specifications for wire rope, testing of the Brinell hard- 
ness of metals, strength of brick walls, tests on the 
tower sections and cables of the Delaware River bridge, 
notched bar bending and impact tests, allowable load 
on zine roofing, strength of girder hooks, tests of 
welded rail joints, tests of riveted joints, specifications 
for burglar proof safes and tests of airship members. 


Residents of Portsmouth, Ohio, have completed 
plans for incorporating a company to erect a bridge 
across the Ohio River at that point. The undertaking 
will be financed through the Chamber of Commerce, 
similar to the project completed at Ironton, Ohio. E. E. 
Fullerton, Greenup, Ky., who handled the financing and 
erection of the Ironton bridge, will act in a similar 
capacity, and will undertake to incorporate a 7 
to raise the money necessary for the project, which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
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Inserted-Tooth Face Milling Cutter with Hard- 
ened Body and Rigid Blade Clamping 


Inserted-tooth face milling cutters in which all parts 
of the cutter-head or body are hardened and ground, 
the method of clamping the blade being also a feature, 
have been placed on the market by the Modern Tool 
Works of the Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation of 
America, Wilmington, Del. 

The cutter head is designed for either Stellite metal 
or high-speed blades and hardening of the cutter head is 
intended to permit of maintaining accuracy in use. The 
method of clamping the blades in place is said to pro- 
vide the rigidity of a solid cutter. The method em- 
ployed is intended to eliminate the necessity for the 
accurate machining of the slots and blades and the ex- 





All Parts of the Cutter Head Or Body Are Hardened 
and Ground. A two-piece clamp drawn into place by 
a taper wedge bolt is used to hold the blade in place 


pense incident to obtaining a proper drive or press fit 
between the faces of the cutters and slots. 

The blades slope away from the largest diameter on 
a 20 deg. angle. This provides clearance for the grind- 
ing wheel to pass over the clamps when sharpening and 
also provides clearance for the interlocking of two cut- 
ters when necessary to finish a surface too wide to be 
machined by one cutter. The blades are placed in the 
cutter body at an angle of 6 deg. toward the cut or line 
of travel. The slots are milled parallel with the bore 
when equipped with Stellite blades. When high-speed 
blades are used the slots are milled at an angle in- 
tended to assure the proper rake for blades of that ma- 
terial. 

The method of holding the blades may be noted from 
the accompanying illustration, a two-piece clamp drawn 
into place by a taper wedge bolt being used to hold the 
blade in place. Each slot of the cutter takes two blades 
between which the taper wedge is fitted with the clamps 
bearing on top of the blades as shown. When the bolts 
are drawn tight the blades are locked solidly. A socket 
wrench is the only tool required. To remove the blade 
the nut on the wedge bolt is loosened, and the bolt 
tapped slightly. A hammer or press is not required to 
locate the blades in place, reset or adjust them. 

The blades are provided with notches on the under 
side, which fit over a stop-pin. This not only backs up 
the blade but in adjusting the blades for grinding, each 
blade may be advanced one notch and all the blades 
brought out exactly the same distance. This feature is 
emphasized as eliminating damage of the face of the 
slots by driving the blades in or out, eliminating also 
chipped, cracked or broken blades due to blows from a 
hammer. 

The cutters are made in two pitches, the type A 
being known as a coarse pitch and type B as a fine 
pitch. Sizes from 4 to 16 in. are regularly available, 
larger sizes being made special. 
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Elevating Truck and Tractor Arranged fo; 


Low Pickup 


A storage-battery industrial elevating truck a4 
tractor arranged as shown in the accompanying i|| 
tration has been added to the line of the Elwell-Park. 
Electric Co., Cleveland. In this design the load ma 
be picked from or placed on the floor, the load carryir 
platform requiring little clearance above the floor. 

The elevator head at the forward end may 
equipped with two or more forks at the floor line, 1 to 
in. thick and of proper spacing and length to hand 
sheet tin or steel plate, bales, boxes or barrels, ca: 
wheels, receptacles in heat treating, a tilting tab) 
dump body or the like. When fitted with a pair of arm 
18 in. above the floor, tote barrels may be handled and 
when equipped with a single horizontal shaft the ma 
chine may be used in handling coils or wheels. 

The machine is made up of the company’s standard 
tractor type, hot riveted “tructor” frame with batter) 
compartment and hinged cover. The operator’s seat is 
located forward to provide unobstructed vision of eleva 
tor movement, and the seat is arranged to actuate th 
electric circuit breaker connecting the battery to th« 
controller located in the compartment. The circuit 
breaker closes only when controller drum is in off posi- 
tion and the controller comes to full stop when revers- 
ing. A brake pedal with heel operated latch is located 
on foot board, actuating dual contracting shoes on 7 in. 
brake drum. 

The drive axle is located at the elevator or front 
end to assure traction under all conditions of loading. 





Elevating Truck and Tractor Equipped 
With Tote Barrel Attachment 


The wheel base is short, and all four wheels equipped 
with 7 in. double row ball bearings and 20 in. x 3% in. 
tires. The hoist unit, which is mounted immediately in 
front of operator, consists of an inclosed motor and 
electric brake. The motor drives through bevel and 
worm gear reduction inclosed in oil-filled housing to the 
single-grooved drum grooved for % in. plow steel cable. 
The cable leads over sheave at top of elevator uprights 
to the traveling elevator head, which is provided with 
special attachments to support the load handled. The 
elevator head is guided by four rollers running inside 
the upright channels. The hoist motor is operated 
through a controller at right of driver’s seat. 








Service as Applied to the Sheet Industry 


What Should Be Considered by Maker and Consumer to Improve 
Conditions Affecting Quality, Price, Delivery 


and General Satisfaction 


BY “MILLMAN” 


OOKING from the outside in, the author, until recently identified with 
one of our well-known makers of sheets, attempts in this article to 
point out what needs to be done to develop a better understanding of the 
problems of both parties to a purchase of sheets. In the issue of March 20 
he argued for simplification in gages, styles of finish and sizes and in the 
issue of Feb. 14 he discussed mill reasons for variations from the strict 


letter of specifications. 


HOSE among us who have a fair knowledge of 

the steel industry know that rolled sheets form 

a very large and important part of it. Sheets 
are required to be produced in many sizes, grades and 
surface finishes. Nearly every individual depends 
upon them in some form or cther for comfort, pleasure 
or convenience. From mine to mill, from cannery to 
kitchen, from roof to cellar and from flivver to fleet, 
they are in evidence; they are rendering service; they 
are essential. 


Difficult to Make and Consuming of Time 


These things may be truly said in their honor and 
in justice also we may admit that nothing important 
is easy to achieve. Some sheets are among the most 
difficult of all steel products to make, and require the 
longest time. 

The hot rolling and finishing methods employed in 
the industry are: among the most hazardous because 
so many things can happen to the product during its 
many transformations. The methods are rather crude, 
the machinery cumbersome, and there are few fool- 
proof controls, the human eye and brain largely gov- 
erning. Something absolutely unforeseen and un- 
preventable may at any point spoil the material for 
its purpose and make it necessary to start all over 
again at the open-hearth furnace. 

We know that in the organization of any industry 
there are men possessing expert knowledge of all of 
its products. These men know how they are made and 
why so. They also know the purposes for which they 
are best suited. They make it their bysiness to keep 
posted on their products, otherwise they cannot render 
a quality of service equal to or better than their com- 
petitors. 

Many men do not know, perhaps they have not the 
time or do not realize the necessity of knowing, very 
much about the products they buy as their raw ma- 
terial. They must have satisfactory material when 
they need it. They emphasize this fact. If they knew 
the problems confronting the manufacturers and how 
purchases affect these problems they might be able to 
assist in some way in securing better service for them- 
selves—perhaps by ordering further ahead, by switch- 
ing from one finish to another, by rearranging ship- 
ping dates or by bringing their customer into the prob- 
lem and getting his cooperation. On the other hand, 
the party receiving an order should consider himself 
as greatly favored as the party placing the order. In 
fact, the receiver is usually more favored, because 
over-production more often prevails than does under- 
production. 

In the sheet industry there is very little room for 
argument except technically as to the causes of poor 


quality. They are seldom due to wilfullness on the 
part of the manufacturer, but are more often the 
result of an error in specifications, carelessness in 
treatment or inspection, or poor quality of raw ma- 
terial. The only recourse is for the purchaser to re- 
ject and the mill to replace, both of which should be 
done without unnecessary delay. 

Material should be examined upon receipt to estab- 
lish its quality, and if found to be other than ordered, 
the fact should be reported at once. The mill should 
not delay an investigation unless mutually agreed, as 
it is in a more dangerous position than the purchaser. 
It has presumably produced a faulty product; some 
permanent misstep may have been made unconsciously 
in the processing methods and requires immediate 
correction. Its reputation is at stake and, worse than 
this, the quality actually may be poor. The purchaser, 
by laying the sheets aside, does not jeopardize the 
quality of his product. He may sustain a financial 
loss through loss of business and reduced output, but 
his quality need not suffer. 

Every manufacturer no doubt can recall instances 
where several successive carloads were made wrong, 
perhaps avoidably so and perhaps not, but which 
would not have been done had the quality of the first 
car been detected promptly and reported. Such faults 
are expensive to both parties and also exasperating, 
but if both parties would get together and decide on 
a plan which would prevent a recurrence a real and 
important mutual service would be rendered. 


Kind of Information Mill Desires 


Although it is well for each purchaser to learn as 
much about the products he wishes to buy as possible, 
it is more important that he be very clear in his speci- 
fications, leaving no room for doubt as to what he 
wants. If he does not know the quality he requires, 
let him explain the purpose of it, how it is to be 
fabricated, the surface required of the finished article 
and, best of all, if possible present a finished specimen 
to the mill for inspection. If the mill agrees to fur- 
nish, then it is absolutely responsible. This is the 
safest method to pursue when placing an order with a 
mill for the first time. When placing repeat orders, a 
safe procedure is to describe the material precisely as 
described on the mill’s invoice, and in addition instruct 
that it be the same as that covered by the other in- 
voice. 

The desire for a better quality of sheets is un- 
doubtedly growing and not without good reason. With 
a better sheet a user can make a better product, a 
larger volume and at a lower factory cost. He can 
oftentimes thereby establish a lower selling price and 
supply a larger number of consumers. The popularity 
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of an article increases in proportion to its merit and 
price, and it behooves those responsible for its pro- 
duction and distribution to keep up the quality and 
keep down the price. 

No matter how high may be the quality or how 
great the demand, an article cannot be made profitable 
and prove a genuine service unless it can be secured 
when and as wanted. How often have we heard a 
distributer of an article say, “Yes, it is good, but I 
cannot get it when I want it and for this reason I do 
not handle it.” This may not be the fault of those 
making the article but rather of those furnishing the 
raw materials. 

Large consumers of sheets usually have two or 
more sources of supply because they cannot afford to 
place their entire dependence on one source only. 
Something might happen, probably would, to delay pro- 
duction and shipment of a part of their purchase. 


Sticking to Sources of Supply 


Delays are a great source of complaint and are 
really more serious than poor quality. They more fre- 
quently happen when business is good, and at such a 
time result in the greater loss to the purchaser. If 
he has not the raw material he cannot manufacture 
and therefore cannot.fill his orders. His competitor 
gets the business. When business is poor, sheets are 
easy to buy and hard to sell. No one wants very many. 
The manufacturer who uses sheets and adopts a policy 
of buying from just any mill will, in time, learn that 
sheets cannot always be had in this manner. He may 
also find that the quality is not what he requires. It 
is just as necessary for the mill supplying him to be as 
familiar with his requirements, with the grade and 
finish of the sheets he needs, as it is that he be ac- 
quainted with his customers’ needs. Therefore the con- 
sumer should carefully select regular sources of sup- 
ply and buy from them only. 

The ultimate consumption of sheets does not vary 
from year to year as much, perhaps, as does produc- 
tion. Many articles last for a long time but the wast- 
ing away is uniform to a large extent. There is a 
yearly depreciation, or actual loss of metal, which is 
cumulative. 

Sheets which are needed this year cannot be made 
next year, nor would any conservative mill make large 
quantities in anticipation of business later on. Con- 
sumers of sheets as a rule are also conservative. They 
seldom are encouraged to estimate their needs very 
far ahead. 

Manufacturers would no doubt prefer to maintain 
a uniform quantity of production, as this would enable 
them to regulate better their purchases, their labor 
supply, their quality and delivery. It would also result 
in more uniform costs and selling prices. 


Importance of Advance Ordering 


When a purchaser places an order for sheets for 
shipment on a specified date the material presumably 
has been given a definite place in his manufacturing 
program, and will be needed as specified. He should 
not be encouraged to, and probably does not, order 
much more than he needs. It would be well for him 
in his calculations to allow for some delay and to re- 
quest shipment a little earlier than actually required. 
Many things may happen in the mill to retard ship- 
ment. Some mills buy their sheet bars and there may 
be a delay in getting the required quality or quantity. 
Some grades and finishes are so difficult to make that 
it is necessary to re-process large percentages time 
after time. There is a terrific strain on sheet making 
equipment and serious breakdowns oftentime occur. 
Material is frequently delayed in transit and for this 
the railroads are to blame. None of these delays can 
be foreseen or avoided. 
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For several years sheet contracts have usually 
been made for a definite tonnage to be shipped withi: 
a specified period and at a stipulated price. It is of 
equal advantage to both parties to name also th 
quantity that shall be shipped during each month of 
the period so that the purchaser may have some as- 
surance of receiving material when he wants it. Roll- 
ing mill schedules must be planned in advance and 
should be closed a week or two before manufacture 
starts in order to assure having bars on hand when 
needed and to realize a uniform quantity production 
and desired dates of completion. Different sizes of 
sheets must follow each other through the rolls in 
proper sequence. Some sizes can be rolled only in the 
early part of the week and some not until the latter 
part of the week. After they are rolled it frequently 
requires several weeks to get them ready for shipment. 

Orders should be placed with the mill as far in ad- 
vance of the shipping day as possible, and if they can- 
not be placed for the full amount of the contract as 
agreed, some arrangement should be made promptly to 
extend the contract or cancel from it. When a mill 
knows it can depend upon its customers to cooperate 
in this respect, it can arrange its schedules in advance 
much better to give the best possible service. 

At times shipments of orders may be so frequently 
and badly delayed as to give the impression that the 
mill is wilfully holding them back, either because they 
are difficult to make or to accept more profitable busi- 
ness. It is also sometimes thought that purchasers 
hold up shipments at times because the market has 
changed and they can make new purchases at lower 
prices than stipulated in their contract. In either case 
the practice is unfair and unwarranted. Material 
when bought should be supplied and accepted. 


Bane of Overordering 


Productive capacity probably exceeds normal con- 
sumption. If the demand did not fluctuate, production 
would be more uniform and prices would be more stable. 
The necessity for competitive bidding would be largely 
eliminated, wages would be more uniform and jobs 
would be more permanent. The tendency to over- 
estimate consumption and to prepare for it by increas- 
ing buying and production is harmful to the industry. 
The demand for raw materials should be brought about 
by actual consumption of the finished product. 

. Conditions in the sheet industry have improved 
greatly in the last few years largely on account of a 
cooperation between manufacturers and consumers and 
a more conservative policy on the part of each. The 
necessity arising for a better product in increasing 
quantities to supply the automobile, electric, furniture, 
enamelling and other industries has resulted in a better 
understanding of the limitations of the one and the 
requirements of the other. 

Consumers of sheets can get satisfactory service in 
proportion to the understanding and cooperation that 
exists between themselves and the mills. Benefits will 
accrue to each when a spirit of trust and mutual help- 
fulness prevails. 


Imports of crude materials for use in manufactur- 
ing in the United States were 30 per cent less in value 
in March this year than in March, 1923. Imports of 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing showed 
a decrease of 23 per cent, comparing March this year 
with March a year ago. Imports of manufactures 
ready for consumption showed a decrease of 15 per 
cent, one month compared with the other. As to ex- 
ports, there was an increase of 7 per cent in crude 
materials, of 9 per cent in partly manufactured goods 
and a slight reduction in the amount of completely 
manufactured goods, comparing March, 1924, with 
March, 1923. 









Industry Doing Its Part in Community 


Promotion of Civic Consciousness by Manufacturers as 


Illustrated by Success in One City—Real 
Dividends Paid 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE* 


of industry is just as real as the dividends that 

come from efficient production. Alert business 
men have found that a working partnership and a real 
spirit of cooperation between the community and indus- 
try affects industrial and community stability, which 
has a direct bearing on profits. It is no longer looked 
upon as altruism, but as good business for industry 
to invest in community conditions that respond to the 
highest needs of stable, sober, industrious, thrifty and 
ambitious men. 

There is no guess work about this policy, so far 
as the industries of Middletown, Ohio, are concerned. 
More than 20 years ago a number of manufacturers 
in that city began to put part of their earnings each 
year outside the walls of their plants in an effort to 
bring about better civic, moral, physical, social and 
educational conditions that would be helpful to the com- 
munity of which they are a part. This decision was 
born of the definite belief that such things are of vital 
interest to the success, progress and prosperity of the 
industry itself. These industries look upon the work 
as an essential part of overhead and as a matter of 
regular expense, quite as much as insurance, and just 
as important, for a labor disturbance can be as de- 
vastating as a cyclone. 

After all, what excuse has industry to look selfishly 
upon its support of Y. M. C. A. work, Home Nursing 
Service, and other helpful civic agencies, as a mere 
donation? It isn’t fair. It is not a matter of parsi- 
mony, not a matter of welfare, but a business problem— 
pay out a dollar and get a profit in return. 


[Nr dollar side of civic consciousness on the part 


Industry Is Dominant 


Then there is another side to the question. The 
dominant thing in the world today is industry. Even 
as the genius of the past generations found expression 
in the field of art and literature, so the genius of the 
present age is in the field of business. This imposes 
a responsibility on business and industry which sobers 
the minds of thinkers, for it is a responsibility that can 
be measured only in terms of service to humanity. 
Inspired business men must take the place of inspired 
artists. The world is looking to them for leadership. 
Business has been called selfish, cold hearted, but in 
the light of a new understanding it is growing warm 
and unselfish. 

In the panorama of the world’s history, religion has 
played its part as the great moving drama of human 
brotherhood. Education, too,-found its supreme service 
in the establishment of the public school system that 
all might enjoy the same advantages. Out of such 
movements have come the great epochs of human ex- 
perience and as each new force found ascendency, it 
took onto itself the responsibility of leadership in 
world thought and world idealism. Each has been a 
stepping stone of progress, each, following one after 
the other, giving a broader view and a broader under- 
standing. 

Great Industrial Age 


Then came the great industrial age. Like a flood, 
it has inundated the old foundation. Preachers, edu- 
cators and others engaged in the cultural phases of life, 
all were swept off by the undertow of business. Prob- 
ably nothing has so startled the world as the realization 
that the great educational forces were the most poorly 
paid, and this in itself has done much to rekindle the 


*American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
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smouldering flame of discontent of men and institutions 
of today. Reduced in affluence and left to exist on 
meager salaries, the great constructive forces of civili- 
zation were swept from their moorings. It was appar- 
ent that the world had entered into a new phase of 
its existence; that the need of increased production 
had forced industry to become the dominant thing in 
life. With this very dominance has come the same old 
responsibilities—yet a new one to industry—that of 
leadership in things not formerly concerned with busi- 
ness. Industry today must reach beyond its factory 
walls and preach the gospel of happiness and stability 
as well as the gospel of dollars. If industry meets 
this challenge to a new order of things, all is well. If 
it does not, then industry is like a house built upon 
the sand. In its greed and selfishness it will fail, and 
some other unseen, dominant thing will take its place. 
The laws of the universe are immutable; the laws of 
human relations are just as positive. If industry takes 
substance from the world and does not put back in 
kind, it is like the unwise farmer who robs the soil of 
its fertility. 
Matching Dollar for Dollar 


Middletown industries have found after an experi- 
ence of more than 20 years that it is a profitable invest- 
ment to match dollar for dollar every cent invested 
by their employees through their individual contribu- 
tions to civic betterment. Industry takes the position 
that it is justified in doing this on the grounds of benefits 
to be derived. Employing upward of 8000 men today, 
the American Rolling Mill Co., for instance, has never 
lost an hour because of strikes or labor trouble. Con- 
trast this with the millions lost elsewhere through 
conflict and dispute. The reason is obvious. There 
can be no room for disagreement between company and 
men when they stand together on the broad platform 
of mutual interest, not only in those things that have 
to do with company operations and organization prob- 
lems, but those things that have to do with their com- 
munity as well. 

A separate story could be written of the special 
benefits to community and industry alike from each of 
the well-known agencies that make for public helpful- 
ness. Take a specific case somewhat removed from the 
more dramatic appeal of the hospital and relief work. 
Has it paid business institutions, for instance, to invest 
money in the Boy Scouts? Let us see. When the 
manufacturers and employees join the citizens at large 
in employing an efficient scout master, the whole plan 
of boy scouting is put on a successful basis in that 
city. Through this means practically all of the boys 
in the city of scout age are brought together under 
competent troop leaders. Out of it comes a wonderful 
training for the boy during the most impressionable 
years of his life. 


Training Boys for Industry 


After four or five years of such training, first as 
a boy scout and then possibly as a boy scout leader, 
the young man enters industry and becomes a strong, 
clean-living type of workman that inspires the confi- 
dence of those about him. Hundreds of these boy 
scouts have stepped from the ranks of scouting into 
the ranks of industry of Middletown, trained, efficient, 
clear-eyed boys who are the hope of the future. 

The same thing might be said of girl scouts. 
Although they may not generally enter industry, they 
eventually marry the young men who do enter indus- 
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try and in this way become a very influential factor 
in the industrial life of the community. 

Middletown has accepted the challenge of the new 
dominant force in human relations, its industries have 
joined hands and resources in civic development, be- 
cause it is a good investment. In all, there are 17 
separate and distinct civic agencies, each doing a won- 
derful work of community helpfulness and all operated 
under the Middletown Civic Association. These agencies 
include those things usually covered by a community 
chest, except that under the Middletown plan all of the 


TRADE ASSOCIATION WORK 


lest Case Will Be Brought with Cooperation of 
Attorney General Stone 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Further conferences were 
held last week between Attorney General Stone and rep- 
resentatives of trade associations and other business 
interests with regard to the setting up of a code for 
legitimate trade association work. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is represented as being anxious to bring this about 
at as early a date as possible and his attitude is under- 
stood to be entirely sympathetic toward legitimate trade 
association work. It is evident that the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Commerce are cooperat- 
ing in settling the problem. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, like the Attorney General, is desirous of bring- 
ing about a solution at an early date. 

Conferences which the Attorney General has had 
with representatives of trade associations and others 
interested in the question are understood to have proven 
beneficial and to have brought about progress. While 
soon after Mr. Stone took office it had been planned to 
have the Government bring friendly suit against some 
trade association against which no proceedings had been 
previously instituted, a different line of action now has 
been proposed. The Attorney General, after giving 
thought to the original suggestion, has concluded that 
it would not be as satisfactory as it would be to let the 
test case be applied to some pending case. Therefore, 
it is now contemplated to take a trade association 
against which charges have been filed but still is in the 
lower courts and has not been taken up for prosecu- 
tion. The plan is to arrive at an agreed statement of 
facts in such a case and to take it through the courts 
on this basis. Should the association come through the 
courts with clean hands, it would then be considered 


. that the work of such an association could be set up as 


a legal chart by which trade association activities could 
be conducted, without danger of prosecution. This 
would have the force of stability rather than a mere in- 
formal code agreed upon by Government officials now 
in office. Trade associations do not want a code that 
might be of a passing nature and therefore be sur- 
rounded with uncertainty. 

The Department of Justice, while represented as 
being sympathetic toward trade association work, nat- 
urally will demand that any code set up shall be abso- 
lutely legitimate in every respect and shall be compre- 
hensive, so that it will embrace all of the important 
activities of trade associations and not be confined to 
only two or three other fundamental purposes. 

The problem is recognized by Department of Justice 
officials as well as those of the Department of Com- 
merce to be a difficult one and there still are obstacles 
to overcome. But indications are that fair progress 
has been made and it is felt that the desired code may 
be developed within a reasonable period, although no 
specific time can possibly be stated by Government 
officials. 


Civil service examinations are announced for the 
position of cartographic draftsmen, Navy Department, 
at an entrance salary of $1,860 per year. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained from the Civil] 
Service Commission, Washington, or from the post 
office or the custom house in any city. 
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agencies are grouped under one head and under . 
management. Bankers, business men and workme: 
alike make up the 4475 members of this Civic Associa- 
tion, each one investing $12 a year or more in the form 
of multiple memberships. Shoulder to shoulder th 
industries of Middletown, working on the approved 
“fifty-fifty” basis, collectively subscribed for as many 
memberships as did the individual citizens. The resu't 
is a large and sufficient maintenance fund to keep al| 
of the civic agencies on a well-equipped and efficient 
basis. 


NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Other Companies 
Give Work to Many Men 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 2.—Two new buttweld tube mills 
under construction by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. at its Indiana Harbor works will be completed and 
ready for production during June. 

Work is progressing on the new buttweld pipe unit 
being added to the Republic Iron & Steel Co. to its tube 
mill complement at Youngstown. This new unit will 
give the Republic company a total of seven tube mills 
in this group, including four buttweld and three lap- 
weld mills. 

The Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. expects to have 
ready for operation by midsummer its 47-unit by-prod- 
uct coke oven plant at Warren, which will supply coke 
to the company’s blast furnace. This stack is now in- 
active for extensive overhauling and repairs. 

The Sheet & Tube company is taking advantage of 
the lull in operations to make extensive repairs to its 
East Youngstown plants, and men who might otherwise 
be forced into idleness are kept at work in this way. 

Both the Waddell Steel Co. and the Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co., newly formed interests, are expending con- 
siderable sums in the betterment of their properties in 
a physical way. The Thomas company plans to thor- 
oughly modernize its 12-mill sheet plant acquired from 
the Sheet & Tube company, while the Waddell company 
is likewise improving its seven sheet mills, known as 
the Empire Works. Both of these properties are de- 
tached sheet mill plants acquired by the Sheet & Tube 
company in the absorption of the Brier Hill Steel Co. 

Negotiations for the sale of the Western Reserve 
works, another detached plant at Warren, acquired in 
the same way, have been under way, and the Trumbull 
Steel Co. has been mentioned as a probable purchaser. 

In the Chicago district, the Sheet & Tube company 
is engaged in new construction and modernization on 
a large scale, improving the plants acquired from the 
Steel & Tube Co. of America. The principal new con- 
struction project at this time in connection with this 
work is the building of a new modern blast furnace. 

Repair work of the character above mentioned is 
enabling many men to retain employment, whereas 
operating conditions warrant their temporary layoff. 

It is the policy of the leading independent interest 
at Youngstown to keep its properties abreast of im- 
proved developments and in first class physical condi- 
tion, so as to be able to meet competition at all times. 
In pursuit of this policy, it does not spare expense in 
keeping its plants fit and ready for profitable opera- 
tions when business is on a broader scale than now. 


Imports of manufactures ready for consumption are 
running at a higher rate than last year. The April fig- 
ures show $64,100,000, against $62,400,000 in 1923, 
while the figures for 10 months show $634,000,000 this 
year, against $590,000,000 in 1923. Not only is the 
total a larger amount this year, but the percentage to 
total imports is higher, being 20 against 17 in April, and 
21 against 19 in the 10 months of the fiscal year. Cor- 
respondingly there has been a sharp falling off in both 
the amount of crude materials imported for use in man- 
ufacturing and in the percentage of that amount to 
the total imports, both as regards the month of Apri! 
and the 10 months. 
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The Length of the Bottom Spindle With the New Drive Is Less Than 6 Ft. 


Top Roll Drive for Sheet Mills 


In response to an insistent demand for some way of 
driving the top rolls on balanced roughing stands in 
sheet mills which would not be cumbersome or expen- 
sive, the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
brought out the top roll drive shown in accompanying 
illustration. Two of these drives were installed in the 
new sheet mill plant of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. They have been in use for almost a year. 

The drive itself is described as a glorified spindle 
carrier. On the bottom spindle is keyed a gear. Around 
this gear is a case which carries another gear meshing 
with the one on the bottom spindle. The second gear 
has an adjustable friction in it and drives a short 
spindle connecting with the top roll. The case and 
contents float on springs which are carried by the 





The Bottom Spindle Has a Gear Meshing With One 
Driving a Short Spindle Connecting With the Top Roll 


frame resting on the shoe plates of the mill. The whole 
thing is self-contained and may be removed exactly as 
an ordinary spindle carrier. The gears are totally in- 
closed and run in grease. The adjustment for the fric- 
tion on the top gear is just outside the case at the 
top, where it is readily accessible. 

The arrangement permits the use of two finishing 
stands with a single rougher and allows a single swing 
from the rougher to either finisher. The length of the 
bottom spindle with this new drive is a little less than 
6 ft., while the length of the two spindles and the 
pinions, where the ordinary pinion housing is used, is 
about 14 ft. This means a saving through ground area, 
buildings, etc., of about 8 ft. long and as wide as the 
mill buildings. The cost of this new top roll drive is 
said to be a small fraction of the cost of a stand of 
pinions and two spindles. 


Gage Steel Committee to Meet 


B. H. Blood, general manager Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, and chairman of the gage steel committee, 
has called a meeting of the committee to be held at the 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Tuesday, June 17, 
at 10 a. m. 

The reports to be given at the meeting are consid- 
ered to be of special interest and value. The following 
is a tentative and partial program: General progress 
report on work of committee; report on wear tests, 
laboratory tests, service tests; accelerated aging; and 
dimensional changes with time. 

H. W. Bearce, Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, is secretary of the committee. 


Copper and the Radio Industry 


A survey of the radio industry just completed by 
the Copper and Brass Research Association discloses 
that on the basis of an estimated total of 2,500,000 sets 
in use today, radio apparatus in the United States has 
consumed 5,000,000 Ib. of copper. 

The survey indicates that the number of radio sets 
in use will increase to equal the number of automobiles 
and telephones in the United States (viz.: 15,000,000) 
and that this will likely occur in five years’ time. In 
this event, radio manufacturers would use, in the next 
five years, 5,000,000 Ib. of copper annually. 


Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd., Llanelly and Swansea, 
Wales, manufacturer of tin plates and sheets, has moved 
its business offices to the Bush House, —_—s London, 
W. C. 2, England. 
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Centrifugal Pipe by a New Process 


““Sand-Spun” Iron from a Sand Mold with a Refractory 


T the convention of 
the American 
Water Works As- 


sociation, recently held 
in New York, there were 
displayed by a number 
of cast iron pipe manu- 
facturers samples of the 
new sand-spun pipe, a 
most interesting develop- 
ment: in the mode of 
manufacture of pipe to 
be used for water, gas, 
oil and many other pur- 
poses. Until a few years 


Lining—Developed by a Group of American 


Foundrymen 


VAVEADEUAADUEI ATEN PEALE ee 


a THE IRON AGE, March 20, attention was 
called editorially to the announcement of a 
group of cast iron pipe makers that a new proc- 
ess of making this product centrifugally would 
be made public this year. The present article 
affords the first information concerning this 
new and important development. It has been 
furnished by the publicity department of the 
group of foundries which has perfected the 
process. 


tory material which ha 
been applied to the sani 


mold.is of such a cha 


acter that during 

casting operation it be- 
comes incorporated by « 
fusing action with the 
outer shell of the casting, 
thus forming a very de 
sirable and attractiv 
coating which prevents 
the formation of rust o: 
corrosion and acts as a 
protection to the pipe. 
The finished pipe may, if 


ago it had been almost a 
century since any prac- 
tical commercial 
thoughts revolutionizing the methods of manufacturing 
cast iron pipe had been made public. The previous im- 
proved departures from old established methods in- 
volved vertical casting in dry sand molds, adopted the 
middle of the last century. 

Prior to this time pipe had been for many years cast 
on their side—-or horizontally—in green sand or non- 
dried molds with a core having a clay or loam coating. 
Under this operation, in spite of the core being firmly 
held at each end, there was a tendency for it to float 
in the molten iron, making a casting which was un- 
even in thickness, and this movement of the core was 
difficult to prevent even with the use of chaplets or 
anchors. 

This vertical or upright casting, insuring an equal 
thickness in the pipe, was at once popular and the 
foundries using the old horizontal molds rapidly went 
out of existence. Many mechanical improvements in 
the details of running the sand into the molds and of 
handling the flasks have been developed, but these were 
only the ordinary and natural changes to be expected. 

For more than 100 years engineers throughout the 
world have been working to develop a machine which 
would produce cast iron pipe of all kinds centrifugally, 
but the difficulties they encountered were manifold. 

The new sand-spun process just introduced employs 
the sand mold in a new way. In carrying out this new 
method the metal, at predetermined temperatures, is 
poured into a rapidly revolving sand-lined flask, against 
which the metal is cast without any chilling action. 

In addition to this, the centrifugal action of the 
mold, together with further manipulations thereof, 
serve to distribute the molten metal evenly throughout 
the length of the mold, thus securing a pipe of uniform 
thickness from end to end. The speed or revolution of 
the mold is such as to cause the metal to be exceedingly 
dense and solid, thus increasing its tensile strength by 
more than 50 per cent and making it tough and hard 
to fracture, yet without interfering in the least with 
drilling or tapping for service pipe or turning down or 
threading the exterior or interior for any desired pur- 
pose, because all chilling is avoided. 

An important feature of this new process, employing 
the sand-lined flask, is that pipe may be cast of any 
thickness, heavy or light. Another very important 
feature is that not only the bell, but the spigot or 
bead end can be formed by this new method just as 
easily as it has always been formed by the old sand cast 
method. 

A refractory lining which is applied to the sand mold 
before casting prevents the burning of the sand to the 
iron and avoids all scabbing. The sand in the flask 
is held in place by the centrifugal action. The refrac- 





desired, be coated with 
the regular Angus Smith 
or other tar varnish o1 
coating, and can be coated on the interior with a cement 
or other lining material to prevent the formation of tu- 
bercules which are sometimes formed by certain char- 
acters of water or other fluids, and this coating pre- 
serves the coefficient of the flow of fluids through the 
pipe. 

Cast iron pipe made by the new process in cen- 
trifugal sand lined molds has been thoroughly tested 
in the usual way in hydraulic presses, individual pipe 
being tested to 2400 lb. per sq. in. without showing de- 
fects. 

Bars made from the actual casting have shown over 
30,000 lb. per sq. in. in tensile stress, and proportionate 
results in transverse and breaking tests. 

This new sand-spun pipe is now being regularly 
made and marketed. Enlarged and up-to-date foundries 
are being built and old plants are being reconstructed 
for the installation of the new method, all of which 
will supersede the methods now employed. The new 
method is protected by patents of a fundamental char- 
acter and which cover not only the process, but the ma- 
chinery and the product. 
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Malleable Castings in April 

Malleable castings produced in April by 132 plants 
amounted to 58,634 tons. Shipments were 57,238 tons, 
orders booked, 45,955 tons, and operations were 53.7 per 
cent of capacity, the latter being 109,131 tons monthly. 
These figures, given out May 29 by the Bureau of the 
Census, show conditions not so favorable as in March, 
when 133 plants with a capacity of 109,414 tons oper- 
ated at a rate of 66.5 per cent and produced 72,807 tons, 
shipped 65,630 tons, and booked orders for 60,326 tons. 

Comparing 109 identical plants, the report shows 
that operations were 54 per cent in April as against 
66.2 per cent in March. Production of these plants in 
April was 50,978 tons, shipments, 49,640 tons, and orders 
booked, 39,163 tons. Production in March of the same 
group of plants was 62,055 tons, shipments, 55,751 tons, 
and orders booked, 53,581 tons. 


Diesel Engine Equipment 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—President: Coolidge has be- 
fore him for signature the bill authorizing the Shipping 
Board to use not to exceed $25,000,000 for the equip- 
ping of vessels with Diesel engines. The conference 
report on the measure was adopted last week after the 
House conferees had accepted amendments introduced 
in the Senate to make the language clearer in defining 
the type of machinery to be installed. The Senate con- 
ferees agreed to the elimination of Senate amendments 
removing the restrictions required on loans. 
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The Socialistic Tax Bill 

HE tax bill that was finally passed by both 

houses of Congress with all but unanimity is 
a socialistic measure. President Coolidge has 
signed it, at the same time saying that it is not 
sound but affords some temporary relief and that 
he hopes the next session of Congress will correct 
its defects. It is not unlikely that Congress both 
knew and did not know what it was doing, or that 
it knew what it was doing, but not whither it was 
leading. 

We have in our present political situation 
something that is both portentous and very 
paradoxical. The President is so popular that he 
probably will receive the Republican nomination 
by acclamation. His popularity is founded with- 
out doubt upon the conviction that he is striving 
simply to promote the common welfare. Never- 
theless his economic recommendations have been 
deliberately flouted by Congress, and by great 
majorities. 

The superficial comment respecting this has 
been that Congress is composed mainly of 
politicians, whose eyes are always especially on 
the lookout for their own welfare. That is prob- 
ably true, but we must concede that politicians 
have to possess intelligence in order to succeed 
in their profession sufficiently to arrive in 
Congress. The same intelligence should prevent 
them from writing their own sentence to 
decapitation, although being human they some- 
times make mistakes like all other professional 
men. It is hard to believe, however, that Congress- 
men would almost unanimously make a_ pro- 
fessional mistake, although it might easily make 
an economic mistake, such as repudiating the law 
of supply and demand, or a scientific mistake such 
as voting that Dr. Cook discovered the North 
Pole. 

It follows that Congress must have believed 
that the people approved the wicked things it has 
been doing; in other words, that Congressmen 
are better representatives of their constituents 
than many of us have given them credit for being. 
At the same time the people approve and admire 
the President. This is the great paradox. 

The explanation may be that the popularity 
of the President rests upon sentimental grounds, 
but that the people do not understand his 
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economic arguments and have been wishful for 
the very things that Congress has given them. 
Not understanding the President’s arguments 
showing why they should not have these things, 
not even having the mental capacity to under- 
stand them, they have refused to accept his 
recommendations. It is easily conceivable that 
at the next election the vote of the morons and 
near-morons might reelect the President by an 
immense majority and at the same time reelect 
the present Congress, or one equally bad, that 
would continue to pass outrageous bills over 
Presidential vetoes. It would require a Mussolini 
to correct such a condition. Indeed the present 
state of legislative affairs in the United States 
is perhaps not very different from what it was in 
Italy when Mussolini seized the power and 
practically abolished the Italian Parliament. 

We have a dreadful suspicion that Congress 
knew what it was doing when it voted the soldier 
bonus. Did not the people of the State of New 
York vote likewise by specific referendum last 
fall? Why should not the mass of the people 
now welcome a system of taxation that gives them 
the service of Government largely at the expense 
of a relatively small class of people? It is indeed 
terrifying to look at the state of mind in this 
way; but why not face the grim reality? The 
arguments of Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon that 
taxation of the few for the immediate relief of 
the masses is bound to react against the masses 
themselves falls on sterile ground; for most 
people are incapable of visualizing the process 
whereby that results. This is why Congress 
repudiates the President as an economist while 
the people applaud him sentimentally. 

The new tax law makes a substantial reduc- 
tion in rates, which is as should be, for obviously 
it is foolish to extract from the people more money 
than is needed. It does not do this in the 
scientific way that Mr. Mellon proposed, but it 
does it in a more popular way, as the politicians 
sensed. The reduction is greatest on the small 
incomes and much less on the large ones, which 
is socialistic and confiscatory. On the very large 
incomes the surtaxes are reduced but little, where- 
fore they will continue to shrink as tax gatherers 
at all, and by being diverted to tax-exempt 
securities those incomes will lose their economic 
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productiveness and thereby will help in keeping 
prices high. 

Mr. Mellon proposed to rebate a portion of the 
tuxes on all earned incomes. Congress limits that 
to incomes of less than $10,000. In principle this 
is one of the very vicious things of the new law. 
Heretofore Congress has been punitive against 
great fortunes. Now it becomes punitive of the 
mere ability of the men who earn by their own 
efforts more than a moderate income. This is the 
purely socialistic doctrine that special talent 
should be made to work for the State. 

To complete this socialistic measure the taxes 
on inheritances are increased and a new tax is 
laid on gifts, while most of what there has been 
of the nature of consumption taxes is removed. 

Thus in theory, while taxes in the aggregate 
are reduced, our system is designed to be even 
more of a social leveler, and a punisher of both 
wealth accumulated by work and thrift in the 
past and of work yielding superior reward in the 
present. The looting of wealth and talent is 
bound to lead to economic impairment that Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Mellon can foresee but to which 
Congress is blind and which the people will not 
appreciate until it begins to pinch them and hurts. 

The American people would be deeply shocked 
if they considered that they had become saturated 
with socialistic poison. The socialistic spirit that 
has pervaded our recent legislation is not the 
gentle and sentimental, though fatuous and im- 
practicable, thought that is founded upon the 
principles of Christianity itself, but is rather the 
selfishness of legalized Bolshevism. Economically 
this is tending to impair our national welfare 
exactly as happened in Russia, but not with the 
swiftness and violence of fire and sword as there. 
We wish that the few sane leaders we still have 
would take their stand on principle rather than 
upon economic arguments appealing to reason 
that does not exist. 


Cultivating Railroad Machinery Trade 


ACHINE tool purchasing for railroad shops 
is bound to be more and more along the 
lines of production machines. Even without the 
influence of the standardization in other metal 
working industries and the adoption of mass pro- 
duction and approaches to mass production result- 
ing therefrom, the attitude of railroad shop labor 
is forcing consideration of the use of those meth- 
ods which transfer the skill from the man to the 
mechanism. Certain of our large railroad sys- 
tems have gone far along the road to standardiza- 
tion of design and thus of construction and re- 
pair. Not long ago several illuminating articles 
were published in THE IRON AGE pointing out what 
had been done in standardizing details and pro- 
viding jigs and fixtures to increase output and 
lower cost. 

The lesson is that both builders of machine 
tools and dealers should cultivate the shops as 
they have not done in the past. Discouraging ex- 
periences will be repeated and rebuffs still will 
be met, but the ranks of master mechanics, shop 
superintendents and other executives are grad- 
ually being changed as to man caliber and the 
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new day is dawning of thorough appreciation of 
the facilities offered in modern tools. The time 
and effort necessary may seem inordinate, judged 
by immediate results, but if some of the assertions 
made at the recent conference in Buffalo between 
the manufacturers and dealers in machine tools 
are taken at face value, there need be no great 
concern over fruitful results of sales work at the 
point of use. 


Mr. Baker’s Gift to Harvard 


HE splendid $5,000,000 gift of George F. Baker 

to the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University is gratifying not only to 
the business interests of the country but to all who 
are anxious to see business placed on a higher 
plane of efficiency and ethics. 

When the first effort to give instruction in 
business in an American college was made at 
Harvard in 1908 there were expressions of doubt 
as to its practicability, just as was the case at 
first with the teaching of journalism, but the 
results at Harvard, Dartmouth and some of the 
State universities have shown that much can be 
accomplished in graduate schools in equipping 
young men for a career in business. The demand 
for the services of the graduates is proof of the 
confidence business men have in them. 

It does not appear that these courses are 
designed to equip for any particular business, but 
they do give the young men training which 
enables them to progress more rapidly after they 
enter into active business pursuits. To a 
graduate in the regular course at the age of 22 or 
23, two years seems a long period to add to his 
collegiate career, but the carefully compiled 
statistics of the college of business administration 
clearly establish that those who take the addi- 
tional training are in a few years a considerable 
distance ahead of other young men who have not 
had the advantage of post-graduate work. 

Mr. Baker writes that he is especially im- 
pressed with the determination to make the 
Harvard school of the first importance in the 
country, and he might have said to the country, 
for in putting a business career on a plane with 
the professions a great service is rendered to the 
country through trained young men who are in- 
stilled with higher ideals of business. As Bishop 
Lawrence said, Mr. Baker’s gift is unique in the 
annals of American education, but if it brings 
about the results aimied at, it will be highly sug- 
gestive to other business men who have attained 
distinction. May many of them have the liberal- 
ity and the vision of George F. Baker. 


PLEAD for-market research that will show all how 

best to sell the master tools of industry—From 
Ernest F. DuBrul’s address at the Buffalo meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, May 
22-24. 

Steel buying can be deferred just so long; 
then purchases become imperative. But the 
time when a new machine tool must be purchased 
is indeterminate, for the old tool can be made to 
do; it can be repaired. As it is generally agreed 
that for the next few years the greater portion of 
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machine tool sales will be to replace existing 
manufacturing capacity rather than to create ad- 
ditional capacity, one answer to the problem is 
unceasingly to impress upon machine tool users 
the economic waste involved in using obsolete or 
worn-out equipment. But the machine tool build- 
er must do more than simply prove to his trade 
that his machine will perform a certain operation 
at a lower cost. He must bring about a state of 
mind favorable to the expenditure of money for 
that machine. The creation of this state of mind 
must precede all other measures for improving 
the machine tool business. 


Larger Sheet Mill Outputs 


HETHER men are working harder has been 

talked about much more than investigated. 
No doubt many employers have made studies of 
their own, but there has been little published to 
show what is going on in industry generally. 
Statistics gathered with respect to performance 
of sheet mills in the years 1922 and 1923 are of 
great interest, both on account of the size of the 
operations involved and because the output of a 
sheet mill is dependent so largely upon the efforts 
of the men, not only the efforts of the individuals, 
but the team work done, since all members of the 
hot mill crew must work together. 

The figures were given briefly in an abstract in 
THE IRON AGE of May 22, page 1522, of the ad- 
dress of W. S. Horner, president of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufactur- 
ers at the annual meeting of sheet steel executives. 
The statistics were of mills representing 95.6 per 
cent of the independent sheet steel capacity of the 
country, with an annual productive capacity, as 
rated, of 3,370,000 net tons. The operation for 
each year was given in two ways: First, the 
“mechanical operation,” computed by the number 
of turns worked relative to the total number of 
turns in the year; second, the tonnage output rela- 
tive to the estimated tonnage capacity. The fig- 
ures for the two years, in per cent, were as fol- 
lows: 

Mechanical Tonnage 
Operation Production 
1922 begun 77.2 74.3 
at bb 6d ae hee 78.4 $1.5 

In 1922 the output was 4 per cent less than it 
would have been had the mills produced, when run- 
ning, at rated capacity. In 1923 the output was 4 
per cent more than the expectation based on 
rating. In other words, from one year to the next 
the average output per turn worked increased 
fully 8 per cent. That increase is attributable 
chiefly to the men working better. Presumably an 
exhaustive analysis would show some other in- 
fluences affecting the output, such as weather con- 
ditions, character of orders, improvements at some 
mills, etc. But comparing one whole year with 
another whole year these influences would be al- 
most insignificant in effect upon the entire show- 
ing, and the conclusion is warranted that the 
principal point is that the men worked better from 
one year to the next. 

In drawing general conclusions from this pres- 
entation, the fact must be borne in mind that the 
men chiefly involved in the showing are paid by 
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results. Their wages are purely tonnage w:, 
They can produce more or less according to the 
skill they employ, but the skill does not o:/s0 


= 


BecS. 


manual labor. The skill is in crowding more \ ork 
into the turn of eight hours, and when the jon- 
nage is greater there is correspondingly more 


manual labor. It is not a case of skill developing 
short cuts. While many men in the sheet mills 
are employed by the day, it is almost wholly, 4 
case of the tonnage men controlling the output of 
the plant. 

It may be of incidental interest to note that the 
standard capacity rating adopted by the sheet 
association is 7.65 net tons per turn for sheet 
mills and 22.635 net tons per turn for jobbing 
mills. In each case a year’s work is regarded as 
50 weeks of 16 turns. 

In steel mill operations tonnage results vary 
according to the weather, and a single month’s 
showing is not particularly indicative. However, 
it is worth noting that last March the reporting 
sheet mills had a mechanical operation of 87.0 
per cent, in turns worked to turns possible, while 
their output was 96.5 per cent of the rating. Thus 
in that month the outputs averaged 11 per cent 
over the rating, against the 4 per cent excess 
shown for the whole of 1923. 


Science in Production and Sales 
F a piece of steel is improperly heated it will 
not roll into good merchantable material and 
the mill is punished by having a piece of scrap on 
its hands. The law of nature penalizes the manu- 
facturer just to that extent—a fine of a few dollars. 

Material, whether steel or something else, is 
produced through a succession of more or less in- 
tricate processes, involving at every step the use 
of such science as is available, for the one purpose 
of selling the product. For all the pains, energy, 
skill and employment of capital resources involved 
in the production there is the one compensation, 
a certain number of dollars received for the product 
by way of its sale. 

When it comes to selling the material, the spirit 
of the times is that the selling should be governed 
by economic laws, as the production has been gov- 
erned by the laws of chemistry, physics, etc. When 
it comes to defining economic laws, however, there 
is little that seems to be definitely allowed but the 
law of destruction. If the seller for any length of 
time receives too much, there will be competition, 
destroying his extra profits at least. If he receives 
too little he goes into bankruptcy and is completely 
destroyed. 

That is much the same as if the piece of steel 
when improperly heated should blow up the whole 
mill, instead of merely imposing a penalty of a few 
dollars by the production of scrap instead of salable 
material. The commonest things of life often escape 
attention, when frequently they deserve the greatest 
attention. In the manufacture of goods for sale 
this common thing, the idea that science is at hand 
everywhere in production and is not permitted in 
selling, receives but little attention, whereas it 
should receive much attention, as its rank foolish- 
ness deserves. 

Several automobile makers have announced price 
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advances, based on the reasoning that with lighter 
production a larger margin per car is requisite. 
ne car, the daily production of which has run well 
‘ito four figures, goes up on July 1 by $5 on open 
models and $15 on closed models. 

In view of the principle involved, these price 
vances are startling news. Where is the court 
decision, legislative enactment or Washington de- 
partmental pronouncement that recognizes the 
propriety of a seller taking the steps necessary to 
conform to this economic law, for in the long run 
it is an economic law that the overhead has got to 
be distributed or the enterprise fails? The notion 
commonly followed is that instead matters must 
be allowed to take their course until the enterprise 
blows up. 

If the manufacturers of a given commodity at- 
tempt so simple a thing as endeavoring to adjust 
their sales to economic law by gathering informa- 
tion as to consumption, demand, sales, shipments, 
stocks and production, they are suspected, if not 
held confessedly guilty, of conspiring against the 
welfare and security of the United States. 

It is the height of absurdity to deny manufac- 
turers the use of any science in their selling and 
in regulating their production and stocks to the 
requirements of their market. That denial is pre- 
cisely involved in the prohibitions that exist, for if 
the methods the trade associations have attempted 
to employ are not right or scientific then the right 
and scientific methods should be discovered and 
proposed. 


r spite of a falling off of 23,423 tons per day 
in the output of pig iron in May from that of 
April—the greatest drop in a single month of 
which we have record, exceeding by 600 tons even 
that of the 1919 strike period—production for the 
calendar year to date remains large. The total 
of 15,408,000 tons for the five months has been 
bettered in only three years in our history: in 
1916, with 16,199,000 tons; in 1917, with 15,800,- 
000 tons and in 1923, with 17,165,000 tons. And 
the month of March, this year, showed the highest 
total yet recorded, with the exceptions of one 
month in 1916, one in 1917 and five in 1923. 
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Man Element in Industry 


To the Editor: I was very much interested in read- 
ing the editorial in THE IRON AGE for May 29 entitled 
“Business Forecasting,” as it discusses a subject in 
which I have been interested for a number of years. 

I have long been a silent opponent of the original 
Taylor program, though fully recognizing the wonder- 
ful work he did in its broad aspects and its far-reaching 
and beneficial reaction on industry. I say silent, be- 
cause with the overwhelming enthusiasm for high 
pressure production methods, it required a good deal 
of daring to attempt to criticize anything that Taylor 
said. Individually, as occasion arose, I have repeatedly 
made the statement that manufacture was like a three- 
legged stool, the legs being materials, machinery and 
men, the greatest of these being men, for they take the 
raw material and through the use of machinery turn it 
into useful products. Materials and machinery have 
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idiosynerasy but they are inanimate and consequently 
devoid of any self-starting action. 

A man, on the other hand, is not only a machine but 
is full of curious inconsistencies, and having a mind, 
even though at times immature and crude, can originate 
resistive methods or action that will destroy the best 
laid plans, or make them only partly operative. 

For several years, following the Taylor exposition 
of efficiency methods, a great many jumped into the 
field and did everything they could to make a pure ma- 
chine out of the man element. In my judgment, we 
have got to work together more and more to a perfect 
recognition of the human element or humanity in in- 
dustry. Jn. Jo. SWAN. 

New York, June 2 


at 


WAGE SCALE AGREED UPON 


Predicted Strike in Sheet and Tin Plate Mills Will 
Not Be Called 


PITTSBURGH, June 3.—An agreement was reached at 
noon today at the annual wage scale conference in 
Atlantic City between sheet and tin plate manufac- 
turers and the wage scale committee of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
whereby the 1923-24 wage scale will be continued for 
one year without change. It will be recalled that the 
annual convention of the Amalgamated Association at 
Pittsburgh in April adopted the report of the wage 
scale committee embodying stiff increases over the 
1923-24 scale for presentation at this conference. The 
satisfactory issue from the conference, which has been 
in progress since May 27, means that there will be 
no suspension of sheet and tin plate mills working 
under an agreement with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion on June 30, as was predicted in some poorly in- 
formed quarters about a month ago. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


HE American Iron and Steel Institute has 
just completed its compilation of the pro- 
duction of rolled steel in 1923. A hurried sur- 
vey shows that our estimate, published on 
Jan. 5, in our Annual Review Number, was 
2% per cent too low. While in the case of 
different forms of steel, our calculations were 
not all so close, being based on the helpful 
figures of steel producers, who necessarily had 
to guess for December, the object of our first 
of the year analysis was to give not merely 
how much of the different forms were made 
but how much of each form different industries 
took—an examination of the channels of con- 
sumption which the institute is not yet pre- 
pared to make. 
: Our total of bars was % per cent more 
than the 5,828,000 tons of merchant and con- 
crete bars, as found by the institute. We were 
2% per cent higher than the 3,404,000 tons of 
structural shapes produced. Our figure for 
rails was 4 per cent low and that for plates 
and sheets, including black plates for tinning, 
was 4% per cent low. 

All of which means that if the cooperation 
of producers is increased in number to the 
same extent in the coming December as it was 
in December, 1923, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922, the estimate for the current year, 
to be given as the new year dawns, will be 
even more valuable as a help in shaping sales 
and other policies in the new year than the 
estimates we have given for the last two years. 
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European Steel Markets Are Marking Time 


British Business Volume Poor—German Prices Weakening 
—Coal Strike Has Closed Many Plants—French 


Waiting for Political Stability 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 3. 

IG iron weakness continues. Export sales are 

hampered by Continental financial conditions. 

Domestic trade is quiet also. Hematite is dull and 
easier. Foreign ore is quiet. Bilbao Rubio is held 
nominally at 23s. 6d ($5.08) c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel is quiet, there being very few decent 
sized inquiries apart from colonial government orders. 
Makers of sections are inclined to accept lower prices, 
but plate rollers maintain a firm attitude. 

Western Electric Co., Ltd., London, has secured 
the first contract for reconstruction of the telephone 
systems of Japan, at a cost of £750,000 ($3,240,000). 

Clyde shipbuilding output in May consisted of 37 
vessels launched, aggregating 44,455 tons gross register. 

Continental steel is quiet. Some merchant transac- 
tions are passing, but the works are securing few 
orders, owing to the uncertainties as to prices and 
times of shipment. 

In Germany the bulk of the striking Ruhr miners 
have returned to work. Meantime, industry has been 
badly hit. Krupp had begun to curtail and Thyssen 
already had blown out blast furnaces at Hamborn and 
Briickhausen and ceased work at the Dinslaken plants. 
The Phoenix Co. has closed down more or less com- 
pletely at Hoerde and Ruhrort and the Dortmunder 
Union and Bochumer Verein were contemplating com- 
plete shutdowns, as also were the Niederrheinische 
Hiitte and Gutehoffnungshiitte. The Stahlwerk Becker 
was closing down gradually, owing to its failure to 
secure credits. 

Tin plate bars have been reduced 6s. 3d. to £8 12s. 6d. 
($37.26). The tin plate minimum has been reduced 
10%4d. basis to 22s. 74d. ($4.89) basis, IC f.o.b. Bristol 
Channel ports. The market is quiet, but a revival of 
demand is expected as a result of cheaper prices. 

Galvanized sheets are strong. There is heavy buy- 
ing, chiefly of 24-gage corrugated sheets for Indian 


markets, but other markets also are interested. Make) 
now are well sold for several weeks ahead. 

Black sheets are firm, with strong demand. Japan 
thin specifications 6 x 3, 13’s, 107 lb., now are quoted 
£18 5s. (3.57c. per lb.) f.o.b. Very little material is 
obtainable before September shipment. Other gages 
are in good request for all markets. 





FRENCH WATCHING POLITICS 


Market Conditions Not Improving—German Com- 
petition Hurts—General Quietness Prevails 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 23.—Recent political events in 
France have caused great uneasiness on the market and 
business remains small; a revival should not be expected 
anyhow before the composition and the tendencies of 
the new Cabinet are known. Conditions of exchange 
are not improving the situation; the rise of sterling 
and dollar is not so accentuated as to enable us to re- 
conquer our export position; but it is sufficient to make 
us bear the weight of an increase in the price of raw 
materials we have to import. Inland prices have con- 
tinued to fall, but at a slower rate, owing to the fall of 
our currency. 

Coke.—Up to now, and in spite of the Ruhr conflict 
not being settled, the deliveries to the ORCA do not 
seem to have been diminished in the proportions that 
were first anticipated, since they were for the first 20 
days of the month on the average of 184,975 tons, or 
9250 tons a day. The ORCA was definitely constituted 
on May 16 under the form of a joint stock company, 
with variable capital, and the statutes of the late SCOF. 
Mr. de Wendel is president and Colonel Pineau is direc- 
tor. 

We have stated already that the price for indemnity 
coke was maintained at 150.75 fr. ($8.24 per gross ton) 
on trucks at Sierck, all ORCA charges included, for 
the month of May. In Meurthe-et-Moselle some Ger- 
man coke (non-indemnity) is being offered at 143 fr. 
($7.81) per ton delivered. In such conditions, one won- 
ders how the French Government could accept the price 





British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with 
American equivalent figured at $4.32 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £ 


1 ss $6.05 

Bilbao Rubio oref..... 1 4 5.18 
Cleveland No.1 foundry 4 16 20.74 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 410% tof£4 iis. 19.55 to $19.66 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 4 10 19.44 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. t ® 19.22 
Cleveland basic ....... 411% 19.77 
East Coast mixed. : 4 18 to 418% 21.17to 21.28 
East Coast hematite... 419 to 5 0O 21.38 to 21.60 
Ferromanganese ...... i 6} 73.44 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 8 10 to 9 10 36.72 to 41.04 
Ee ee gs to 38 6 34.56 to 35.64 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

POU avicves cab weed 8 12% 37.26 
Tin plates, base box... 1 2% tol 3 4.89 to 

Cc. per Lb 

Sa ee 9 5 to 9 15 1.78 to 1.88 
Boiler plates ........ 13 0 to13 10 2.51 to 2.60 
NL atte cee a eae Se em ah 9 7% to 917% 1.81to 1.90 
ee ee ee 8 12% to 9 2% 1.66 to 1.76 
III <a ce eismiei pacman 8 7% to 8 17% 1.61 to 1.71 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 917% tol10 7% 1.90to 2.00 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 17 15 upward 3.42 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 13 0 2.51 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ....... 15 5 2.94 
ee ere eee 12 10 & 12 15° 2.41 & 2.46° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

|, eee eee 17 2% 3.30 


*Export price. +Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


(Nominal) 
Foundry pig iron: 
Belgium 


tie eis £4 5s. $18.36 
PON oie we ences Sai. <a ee 18.36 
EMSROMDUIM 2.2 nscas 45 18.36 
Billets: 
cn Oe ee 6 2% 26.46 
PN Gia vsacus 6 2% 26.46 
Merchant bars: Cc. per Lb. 
Belgium ..%... soos €©17% to#7 . G6. 1.33 to 1.35 
Luxemburg ........ 617% to 7 0 1.33 to 1.35 
PUNE. sntvn ws ves 617% to 7 0 1.33 to 1.35 
Joists (beams): ‘ 
eee ee ee ee 617% to 7 0 1.33to 1.35 
Luxemburg ........ 617% to 7 0 1.33 to 1.35 
cc UE rene ae 617% to 7 0 1.33 to 1.35 
Angles: 
re ee 8 0 to 8 5 1.54to 1.59 
14-in. plates: 
ne ee, OPE TE 8 2% 1.57 
CP noses coe ae 8 2% 1.57 
fy-in. plates: 
Oe 8 2% 1.57 
SL, Soc wee cues 8 2% 1.57 
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f 145.25 fr. ($7.93) for reparation coke (to the exclu- 
sion of the supplementary charges of the ORCA) while 
the Germans are selling coke in our country—including 
ill customs, tax and transport charges—at a price 
noticeably lower than that credited to the Reich on 
reparation account. Moreover, in the same region of 
Longwy, some Dutch would also be offered for the price 
of 132 fr. ($7.21) delivered. 

Iron Ore.—The trend of the market is changed. Pro- 
juction is hardly sufficient to cover our home demand 
and that of Belgium and Luxemburg, at least, as far as 
high grade ore is concerned, and deliveries have to be 
deducted from the stocks. The mines encounter a short- 
age of labor. Prices are noticeably higher. Briey is 
worth 20 to 26 fr. ($1.09 to $1.42), according to grade, 
and Thionville, 16 fr. ($0.87); yield, 32 per cent basis. 
We continue to export to South Wales and Scotland, 
but at a slower rate, owing to lack of available ore. 
The amount of Thionville ore bought by Germany is 
actually half of the tonnage exported before the Ruhr 
occupation, and her purchases in Briey are 4000 to 6000 
tons a month. 

Manganese ore, above 48 per cent, is firm at 24 fr. 
(apparently $13.10 per gross ton, or 27.3c. per unit) c.i.f. 
Antwerp, because of its scarcity and of the great de- 
mand. The French Comptoir for manganese has just 
issued an order for 25,000 tons to the Cie. Belge: des 
Mines, Minerais et Métaux, at a price a little over 24 fr. 

Pig Iron.—Quiet market and unaltered conditions. 
The impression is that disposals in chill-cast iron are 
not very abundant; however, prices continue to fall. 
The average price turns around 380 fr. ($20.76), rather 
under than above. A founders’ cooperative association 
is selling Lorraine iron at 370 to 375 fr. ($20.21 to 
$20.49); Homécourt has quoted 365 to 370 fr. ($19.94 
to $20.21), and Hagondange 364 fr. ($19.89), for the 
Luxemburg grade No. 3, yield 2.30 to 3 per cent Si. 
Other firms of the East region, making desired irons, 
and still well supplied with orders, are able to quote 
390 fr. ($21.30) and even 400 fr. ($21.85) per ton at 
mills. The Belgians are keeping their price for chill- 
cast No. 3 to 390 to 400 fr., but the same quality of Bel- 
gian iron (transported by sea) has been sold in the 
region of Bordeaux for 355 French fr. ($19.39) per ton 
and 350 French fr. ($19.12) in the region of the Ar- 
dennes (in 50-ton lots). Along the French frontier the 
Belgians have also offered some basic iron for the very 
low price of 330 to 350 fr. (Belgian currency) at 
producers’ works. Since the pound has again been 
raised to 78 to 80 fr., the introduction into France of 
3ritish iron is rather difficult; Cleveland No. 3 GMB is 
worth at least £5 c.i.f. Rouen, or 390 fr. ($21.30), and 
mixed numbers of the East Coast, 10s. more, or 430 fr. 
($23.49) about, and 500 fr. ($27.31), delivered in the 
Paris area, while in the East and Center regions, French 
iron, even a little firmer than last week, on account of 
exchange, is worth only 425 fr. ($23.22) at mills, and 
410 to 420 fr. ($22.40 to $22.94) in the Pas-de-Calais; 
other producers quote higher rates, either on account 
of the quality of their iron or on the number of orders 
on hand. 

Ferroalloys.—The market encounters a further rise 
in ferromanganese, in sympathy with that of sterling. 
The 76 to 80 per cent Mn. is worth 1475 fr. ($80.58) 
delivered. No change in spiegel. 

Semi-Finished Products.—If buyers were more nu- 
merous, the fall in prices would soon be stopped, as 
exchange is rising and the Ruhr conflict may bring 
difficulties in the supply of coke. In basic steel, and 
per 100 kilos, at works, blooms are worth 43 to 44 fr. 
($23.50 to $24.04); billets, 45 to 46 fr. ($24.58 to $25.13). 
In Belgium, the plants are asking prices judged exces- 
sive for the moment, as they are quite busy. The Lor- 
raine and Luxemburg ask £5 17s. 6d. and £6 ($25.90 and 
$26.46) for billets; £6 2s. 6d. to £6 5s. ($27 to $27.56) 
for largets. The Germans quote 475 to 480 fr. (Bel- 
gian) for billets, (398.50 fr. French currency or $21.77) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. 


Rolled Steels.—The plants are actually making in- 
teresting tenders for large samples, channels and beams, 
to attract business. Beams are quoted as low as 55 to 
56 fr. per 100 kilos (1.34c. to 1.37¢. per Ib.) at mills, 
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and even less. The situation is better in small and 
medium shapes, as there are still many orders to exe- 
cute; the average quotation is 58 to 60 fr. (1.4l1e. to 
1.46c.) delivery 8 to 12 weeks. 

More and more, the plants have a tendency to deal 
on all types of shapes at one price only; for 210 tons 
of mixed shapes, a Meurthe-et-Moselle firm (East) 
asked 60 fr. per ton (1.46c.); 67 to 70 fr. (1.63e. to 
1.71c.) delivered Center was asked in the same region 
for a large order; important tonnages, comprising but 
a few different types, have been sold for 56 to 57 fr. 
(1.37¢. to 1.39¢.) per ton. F.o.b. Antwerp, the Belgian 
plants ask £7 (588 French fr. or 1.43c.) for bars and 
beams, while the Luxemburg plants ask the same rates 
but would be inclined, as the Lorraine, to some conces- 
sion on the prices. The Germans ask as little as £6 15s. 
to £6 17s. 6d. (1.33c. to 1.35c.). 

Sheets.—Quiet conditions prevail, more so than dur- 
ing the week just ended. There are needs that plants 
hesitate to cover, owing to the instability of prices 
tending downward. Sheets 5 mm. (6% gage) and above 
are quoted 70 to 75 fr. (1.7lc. to 1.83c.) basis; 3 to 4 
mm. (11% to 9 gage) 76 fr. (1.85¢.); 2 to 2% mm. (14 to 
13 gage), 85 to 88 fr. (2.07c. to 2.15c.); light, 98 to 105 
fr. (2.39¢. to 2.56c.). Delivery six to eight weeks, and 
three to four months for structural sheets. 

Wire Products.—Depressed by lack of trade. Prices 
unaltered but with a tendency to ease. Wire nai's and 
wire rods are getting near 100 fr. per 100 kilos ($54.63) 
per gross ton. 


GERMAN MARKET WEAKENING 


Prices Falling and Works Being Closed—Credit 
Famine Continues 


(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, June 2.—The market still is 
weakening. The price of steel bars ex-works has fallen 
to 130 gold marks per metric ton (1.40c. per Ib.). 

Owing to lack of coal and coke, as a result of the 
Ruhr strike and lockout, many works, including those 
of August Thyssen, have reduced production and the 
Krupp works have given notice of the discharge of 
30,000 men. 

For pig iron, steel bars and steel sheets there is 
fair domestic demand, but export demand is declining. 
The Solingen fine steel branch of the industry (in- 
cluding tools) reports increasing orders. 

Business is affected injuriously by a continuance of 
the extreme credit famine and by uncertainty as to the 
position of matters after the expiration of the Ruhr 
Iron Masters’ agreement with the French on June 15. 


GERMAN CREDIT UNDULY DEAR 


In Spite of Its Throttling Effect, Improvement Is 
Noted—W ages Below Pre-War in Buying Power 





BERLIN, GERMANY, May 15.—The condition of indus- 
try and home trade continues to improve with excep- 
tional speed, fully justifying against pessimists the 
currency stabilization policy of the Stresemann-Marx 
cabinets last winter. By April 15, the date of the latest 
figures, the number of totally unemployed in unoccupied 
territory had fallen to 460,000, against nearly 1,600,000 
at the beginning of the year; and the number at date 
of writing is undoubtedly much less. In Berlin metal 
industries unemployment, which last winter was five 
times more than in average pre-war winters, has fallen 
to about the pre-war normal. 

It is nevertheless feared that a slight reaction in 
iron and steel activity is due. The credit crisis is still 
extreme. The banks demand (including various com- 
missions) 60 to 90 per cent per year interest on first 
class security. The Reichsbank has been obliged to re- 
fuse to increase advances to individual firms above the 
totals outstanding on April 7. 

The credit demand is in great part due to the rapid 
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industrial recovery. A Chamber of Commerce report 
mentions that iron and steel concerns, not content with 
attaining pre-war production level, are still trying to 
expand; and it is doubtful whether the market will 
absorb all that is produced. 


Steel More Readily Obtainable 


Westphalian steel producers, who until lately were 
demanding three months delivery terms, have reduced 
the terms to six or eight weeks. The strong demand 
for pig iron continues and the call for semi-finished 
material has increased. The demand for bars has some- 
what fallen off, and thick and medium-thick sheets are 
little in demand, but orders for thin sheets and wire 
come in plentifully. 

Works receive abundant inquiries concerning deliv- 
ery of steel rails, but orders are few; and the rolling 
stock market is dull, as for months past. The Thyssen 
corporation lately received an order from the Swedish 
State Railroads for 8000 tons of steel rails, and further 
rail orders from six Swedish private railroads. Thys- 
sen’s bid for the state railroad order is said to have 
been 45,000 crowns lower than that of the next com- 
petitor. The Rhenish Steelworks Co. has in the last 
few months received Swedish orders for 18,000 tons 
of rails. 

The Solingen fine steel branch has rapidly recov- 
ered, and has now no unemployment worth mentioning. 
The Leipzig Spring Fair brought Solingen plenty of 
home orders but few foreign. From the Renscheid and 
Velbert districts is reported a good demand for tools, 
locks, fittings and small iron goods generally; but here, 
also in the Hagen and Schmalkalden iron districts, ex- 
pansion is checked by lack of credit. The foundries, 
which also report improving conditions, put up prices 
10 per cent on April 15, and a further 4 per cent on 
May 4. 

Slightly Enhanced Prices 


In the last month general prices have been slightly 
upward. The Federal wholesale index (100 in 1914) 
for May 6 was 125.2 against 120.8 on March 25; the cost 
of living index on May 7 was 115 against a low point 
this year of 103. Metal prices have risen only slowly, 
the last price for bars, ex-works, being 145 to 155 gold 
marks per metric ton (1.57c. to 1.67c. per lb.) against 
145 to 150 marks at the end of March, construction 
forms 143 to 150 marks (1.55c. to 1.62c.) against 140 to 
143 marks, and thin sheets (under 1 mm. or No. 19% 
gage) 190 to 210 marks (2.05c. to 2.27c.) against 190 
to 205 marks. 

Ore deliveries are sufficient. The Rhenish-West- 
phalian smelters have resumed the importation of Cana- 
dian Wabana ore, the first order being for 125,000 tons, 
given through the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
Deliveries of French minette are hampered by the in- 
adequate loading facilities of Strassburg harbor. 


Hours and Wages 


Labor conflicts over wages and working hours are 
common. Scandinavian newspapers have begun an agi- 
tation against “German social dumping,” which replaces 
the former “exchange dumping.” “Social dumping” 
means underselling as result of cheap production, due 
to the now more or less general 56 to 60 hours working 
week, which has followed the suspension of the 8-hr. 
labor law. Although German underselling is not now 
universal, it is impossible for a high wage and short 
working hour country like Sweden to compete in the 
fine mechanical industries with Germany, the more so 
because the present lengthened German labor jours 
have materially increased the collective productive ca- 
pacity, and because per capita production per hour is 
steadily increasing. 

The last German wage reports are for March, since 
when there has been little change. Then the average 
wage for skilled workers in mining was only 33.78 gold 
marks ($8.05) per week, in the metal branches 30.99 
marks ($7.39), and in eight leading branches 29.56 
marks ($7.04). As this 29.56 marks has only the same 
buying power as 27.57 marks ($6.67) before the war, a 
low standard of living is inevitable. The real wage of 
workers in the eight branches averaged in March 78.7 
per cent of that of 1913; while the real wage of un- 
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skilled workers averaged 89.8 per cent. These ea 
ings are in those works which have put in force i} 
lengthened working day. In the minority works, whi. 
still observe the 8-hr. day, the average weekly wage f. 
skilled workers is only 28.16 gold marks ($6.71), w 
skilled 22.32 marks ($5.32). Therefore $5.50 to $7 ; 
week may now be considered a normal German wag: 

As the legal maximum rents are now being slow], 
put up, wages will increase, but not by much. It is 
doubtful whether German production costs proper ar 
as high as manufacturers declare, and whether th: 
dearness of credit is not a main cause of the high price 
at present charged. 


FRENCH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





Iron and Steel Movement in First Three Months 
of 1924 and 1923 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 23.—Iron and steel imports and 
exports for the first three months of 1924, compared 
with the same period in 1923, were: 

Pig iron: Imports, 13,037 metric tons in 1924 
against 16,561 in 1923. Exports, 215,713 tons against 
200,938 tons. 

Ferroalloys: Imports, 395 tons against 2239 tons. 
Exports, 6042 tons against 4516 tons. 

Iron and steel: Imports, 199,784 tons against 131,- 
892 tons. Exports, 650,499 tons against 446,427 tons. 


GERMAN COAL MINING STRUGGLE 


Trouble About Working Hours—Iron Industry 
Largely Affected—Financial Crisis Acute 


BERLIN, GERMANY, May 15.—Following negotiations 
between owners and men in the Ruhr coal industry, a 
new fight has broken out of far reaching consequences 
not only to coal mining, but to the position of all in- 
dustries of this country and to the entire economic po- 
sition of Germany. Miners’ wages, which had been 
reduced up to 30 per cent at the beginning of this year, 
were, according to the finding of the arbitrator, to be in- 
creased by 15 per cent. The award also stipulated a 
continuation of the 8-hr. working day in the mine, and 
10 hr. at the pithead, which had been worked according 
to agreement up to April 30. The men agreed to tem- 
porary overtime work at special overtime pay, but the 
owners declined to grant this concession and declare 
that without longer working hours they will not be in 
a position to fulfill the Micum agreements. The miners 
have left the pits after working 7 hr., whereupon more 
than 90 per cent have been locked out without notice. 
Almost the entire Ruhr coal industry has come to a 
standstill, and the Minister of Labor, Dr. Braun, is per- 
sonally conducting negotiations between the parties, 
but judging by the antagonistic position taken up on 
both sides it may take some time before work is re- 
sumed. 

Financial losses to the Ruhr coal industry due to 
the stoppage of work are estimated at 8 to 9 million 
gold marks per day. The government mines also have 
locked out the men who refused to work more than 7 
hr. It is said that the railroads and the industries 
have accumulated considerable stocks, but the stop- 
page will soon make itself felt in all lines and, with a 
continuation, other industries, and especially the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, will soon be affected seriously. 
At the present juncture this development is nearly a 
catastrophe, which may have great political and eco- 
nomic consequence. At the Upper Silesian mines also 
the men are on strike, and in the coal industry of 
Saxony the men have been locked out for the same rea- 
son as in the Ruhr district. 


Shutting Down Furnaces 


Stoppage in the supply of fuel already is creating 
difficulties in the iron and steel industry. The Bochumer 
Verein will have to close its works in the course of the 
next week unless coal production is _restarted during 
the next few days. Its pig iron production already is 
reduced to less than 25 per cent. The large Hésch steel 
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«orks in Dortmund have been closed. The Dortmunder 
(nion had to blow out two blast furnaces and the en- 
-ineering works in the district are announcing short 
ne work and the granting of holidays for next week. 
the Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks Gesellschaft has 
lown out three blast furnaces and the Gute-Hoffnungs- 
itte has only one blast furnace out of five under fire, 
ind 1800 of its workmen have either been granted leave 
of absence or been dismissed. Krupp is also working 
short time in some factories. The Rheinische Stahl- 
werke, the Phoenix Co. and the Friedrich Alfred Hiitte 
have had to slow down production at the blast furnaces. 
On account of the lack of coke and the scarcity of 
ready capital and credit, the Ilseder Hiitte (iron works) 
ind the Peiner Walzwerk (rolling mills) also are re- 
ducing production. The Peine rolling mill is working 
short time in a number of factories and the former 
has dismissed a number of men and is working only 
three days per week in the blast furnace works. Four 
furnaces have been blown out and the staff also is to 
be reduced by 30 per cent until the end of July. Prior 
to the present differences in the mining industry, about 
a fortnight ago, the number of men employed in the 
Ruhr metal industry totaled 68 per cent of the 1922 
figure. Fifty-five blast furnaces and 153 open-hearth 
furnaces are under fire. Pig iron and steel production 
is about 91 per cent of that of 1922. 


Working Capital Scarce 


The financial crisis through which Germany is pass- 
ing at present is constantly increasing. Financial ex- 
perts differ in regard to the near future. Some hold 
that the peak of the crisis has been reached, while 
others are of the opinion that it is only in its first 
stage. A considerable number of smaller firms, among 
the many banking undertakings that were established 
during the time of the inflation of the Germany cur- 
rency, have had to declare their insolvency, but even 
larger, well-known firms now are getting into diffi- 
culties and it is almost impossible to predict the de- 
velopment during the next few weeks. The general 
scarcity of funds is the reason for the difficulties. 

This is in the first instance due to the huge amounts 
of goods sold abroad during the time of the inflation, at 
a low gold price, a practice which has been sapping the 
financial strength of this country. At present the un- 
settled conditions of the country make it exceedingly 
difficult to obtain foreign credits and the Reichsbank is 
greatly restricting credit operations. Conditions in this 
respect are especially accentuated in the occupied area, 
where, owing to the greater risks involved, the interest 
to be paid is higher. The great struggle in the mining 
industry also is making matters in this respect consid- 
erably worse. A large improvement is expected from 
the conclusion of credit agreements with foreign finan- 
ciers after the acceptance of the Dawes agreement. 


Effect on Steel Demand 


After traders and consumers replenished their 
stocks orders for iron products have decreased slightly 
and constitute mostly current requirements. Most of 
the works are, however, still sufficiently employed for 
some time. Internal conditions, especially the differ- 
ences in the mining industry and the development of 
the financial crisis, will greatly influence the situation 
in the iron industry during the next few weeks. Trade 
in rolled material continues brisk. There is a large de- 
mand for small rails, bar iron and structural shapes. 
Some export orders for structural shapes also have 
been secured. Heavy and medium sheets are weak, 
while fine plates and wire are in great demand. In 
wires many foreign orders, especially for South Amer- 
ica, South Africa and the East, have been booked. 


Scrap Exports Curtailed 


According to a new Government decision, 30 per cent 
of the scrap from dismantled ships may be exported and 
70 per cent must be reserved for inland use to alleviate 
the scarcity of scrap at home. The firms that import 
old ships and dismantle them have, however, petitioned 
the government asking for the continuation of the old 
status, under which 75 per cent of the scrap could be 
exported and 25 per cent was to be sold in the home 


market. 
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They declare it impossible to sell 70 per cent in the 
German market at world prices, home prices being 
much lower, and the foreign banks which had largely 
financed their business would cease to do so in the fu- 
ture, as no guarantee could be given that the necessary 
foreign exchange for the purchase of old ships abroad 
could be procured in this way. The German Gold Loan 
Bank also has declared that it could give credits only 
to the extent for which there was a security that for- 
eign exchange could be realized by the sales of scrap. 
The German firm of Rawack & Griinfeld, which al- 
ready imported Russian ore into Germany before the 
war, has concluded a new contract with the South Rus- 
sian Ore Trust. The amounts in question, which in- 
clude manganese and iron ore, are not very large, as a 
permanent agreement is to be made later on, if the 
present arrangement works to satisfaction. The unfor- 
tunate incident of German police interference, which 
occurred at the Berlin office of the Russian Foreign 
Trade Committee and which already has lead to the in- 
terruption of numerous Russo-German business connec- 
tions, may also influence the ore contract adversely. 


Copper Gets Special Consideration 


The Mansfeld Co., the only copper producer in Ger- 
many, intended to close its works, as production had 
proved unprofitable. To prevent this, extensive nego- 
tiations between the directors, representatives of the 
government, of labor, and of the interested municipali- 
ties have been conducted and the government is decid- 
ing on the following scheme: The company is to receive 
special treatment in regard to freightage of its coke 
supply; the 2 per cent tax on turnover of the first 
product is abandoned, and the government gives the 
company a credit of 1,500,000 marks at 8 per cent per 
annum. Negotiations for the establishment of a new 
association in the metal industry, which is to include all 
firms in the nonferrous metal industries from the pro- 
ducers of raw material to the manufacturers of finished 
articles, are being conducted. 


JAPAN AWAITS NEW CABINET 


Action on Reconstruction Expected Soon—Sheet 
Supply Good for Ten Months 


New York, June 3.—Export to the Far East con- 
tinues quiet. It is said in some quarters that stocks 
of black sheets in Japan are sufficiently large to satisfy 
the requirements of 10 months’ consumption. A large 
percentage is believed to be of British origin, 
in view of the light buying of black sheets in the 
United States in recent months. Japanese producers 
of telegraph wire seem to be on a competitive basis, 
judging by the award of 220 tons of galvanized tele- 
graph wire to the Nippon Telegraph Wire Co. by the 
Imperial Government Railways. Of plain wire in- 
cluded in the same tender 170 tons is said to have 
been placed with Suzuki & Co. and filled from stock 
in Japan. A previous order for telegraph wire was 
placed about a fortnight ago with the Inui Tele- 
graph Wire Co. 

Progress in reconstruction work is to a certain 
extent dependent upon formation of a new cabinet, the 
present administration having been defeated in the 
recent election. Action has been delayed, however, be- 
cause of the marriage of Prince Regent Hirohito 
May 31. At a meeting June 2 the Kiyoura cabinet 
decided to tender its resignation to the Prince Regent 
on June 6, according to cabled information to Japanese 
officials in the United States. 

Importers of European material continue to offer 
various products at slightly less than the current 
market, but in view of the domestic price situation 
but little interest is aroused among potential buyers. 
It is reported that the Pont-a-Mousson works, which 
has sold cast iron pipe to American consumers near 
seaboard, contemplates establishing a representative in 
New York. Importers with connections in European 
steel centers claim that offers of German material 
seized during the French occupaticn of the Ruhr are 
spurious, as there is little or none of this material 
available. 
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MAY IRON OUTPUT 


Decrease from April Was 23,423 Tons 
Per Day 


Net Loss of 46 Furnaces, with 52 Shut Down and 
6 Blown in 


The curtailment in the pig iron production of the 
country, which was sharp in April, was almost pre- 
cipitous in May. The net loss in operating furnaces 
was 46 added to the net loss of 40 in April. The decline 
in daily output was 23,423 tons, a loss for which it is 
difficult to find a parallel. The daily rate in May of 84,- 
358 tons is less than any month in 1923 and is just 
below the daily output in October, 1922. 

Production of coke and anthracite pig iron for the 
31 days of May amounted to 2,615,110 gross tons or 
84,358 tons per day as compared with 3,233,428 tons or 
107,781 tons per day for the 30 days in April. This is 
a loss of 23,423 tons per day, or the lowest production 
rate since September, 1922, and compares with a loss in 
April of 4028 tons per day. There were 52 furnaces 
blown out or banked and 6 blown in or a net loss of 46. 
Of the 52 furnaces shut down 43 were steel making and 
9 were merchant. 

The capacity of the 184 furnaces in blast on June 1 
is estimated at 77,300 tons per day as compared with 
96,365 tons per day for the 230 furnaces in blast on 
May 1. 

Ferromanganese output in May was 14,993 tons, 
with the spiegeleisen production 9336 tons. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from May, 1923, is as follows: 
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Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months- 


Steel Works 
96,029 
90,907 
88,798 
86,479 
78,799 
77,255 
72,352 
69,921 
73,368 
83,126 
86,276 
$2,101 
62,176 


Gross Tons 


Total 
124,764 
122,548 
118,656 
111,274 
104,184 
101,586 

96,476 

94,225 

97,384 
106,026 
111,809 
107,781 

84,358 


Merchant 
28,735 
31,641 
29,858 
24,795 
25,385 

,331 
,124 
304 
,016 
2,900 
5,533 
5,680 


May, 1923 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 
February 
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The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1918, are as follows: 


Ce sesuetone aoc eenanceneneonennernuanacscennecuacneneetensceceneat 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1918—Gross Tons 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 653,063 104,181 97,384 

82,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 68,214 106,935 106,026 
103,648 99,685 108,900 51,468 65,675 113,673 
109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 118,324 
111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 124,764 
110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 122,548 

78,340 98,931 27,889 77,592 

88,496 101,529 30,780 58,586 

82,932 104,310 32,850 67,791 

60,115 106,212 40,215 85,092 

79,745 97,830 47,183 94,990 

84,944 87,222 53,196 99,577 


83,789 99,492 45,325 73,645 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 995 


»oeo 


PE 


blown in during May were the 
furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
No. 3 Ohio furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in Mahoning Valley; No. 3 furnace of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. in northern Ohio; one furnace of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., in Colorado; the new furnace of the 
Columbia Steel Corporation at Ironton, Utah, and No. 6 
Hattie Ensley furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. in Alabama. 


Among the furnaces 
following: No. 2 Farrell 
in the Shenango Valley; 
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Corporation in the lower Susquehanna Valley; one Donora 
and one Shoenberger furnace of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., one Clairton, three Duquesne and four Edgar Thomson 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict; two Newcastle and two Farrell furnaces, as well as 
No. 3 Shenango and the Stewart furnace in the Shenango 
Valley; the Emporium, Punxy and Colonial furnaces and 
one Johnstown furnace at the Cambria plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation in western Pennsylvania; the Crozer 
furnace of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. in Virginia; 
one furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in Mary- 
land; one Steubenville furnace of the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Corporation and two furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the Wheeling district; three Youngstown and the 
Grace furnace of. the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., four 
Ohio furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co., one Haselton fur- 
nace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co, and the’ Trumbull- 
Cliffs furnace in the Mahoning Valley; one Central furnace 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. and No. 2 furnace of 
the National Tube Co. in northern Ohio; the Portsmouth 
and one Marting furnace in southern Ohio, four Gary fur- 
naces, the Federal furnace and a Joliet and South Chicago 
furnace of the Illinois Steel Co. in the Chicago district; 
one furnace of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado 
and No. 2 furnace of the Minnesota Steel Co. in Minnesota. 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces for May and the three 
months preceding. 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


May April March Feb. 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (29 days) 
151,649 203,920 242,003 214,909 
12,545 13,006 13,730 
83,969 97,817 87,583 
64,558 61,346 59,020 


New York 

New Jersey 

Lehigh Valley 

Schuylkill Valley... 

Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 
leys 

Pittsburgh district.. 

Shenango Valley.... 

Western Pa. 

Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky.... 

Wheeling district... 

Mahoning Valley... 

Central and North- 
ern Ohio 

Southern Ohio 

Illinois and Indiana 

Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis., Colo. and 
Utah 

Alabama 


Tennessee 


63,448 
657,479 
131,987 
138,455 


68,863 
716,106 
134,925 
158,142 


60,478 
638,462 
106,377 
145,984 


88,631 
158,825 
373,410 


67,733 
136,719 
330,420 


77,247 
152,843 
326,091 


123,689 
190,104 
294,624 


56,001 
629,381 541 


301,187 
43,624 
440,790 


308,615 
50,874 
586,722 


270,207 
47,824 


,649 


127,788 125,227 
231,817 219,358 
11,801 9,077 


126,765 
230,548 
17,362 


132,169 
249,268 
11,708 





2,615,110 3,233,428 3,466,086 3,074,757 
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Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel’ Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the fore- 
going totals of steel making iron, month by month, 
together with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 
last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 


wn Wenn unennercenseonenee nen toanernonnennaciree 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 
—Total Production—, ——1923———, -——_1924—_, 
192% 1924 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
2,274,005 19,358 12,056 20,735 7,948 
; 2,410,658 21,282 3,657 22,405 9,870 
’ 2,674,565 20,730 13,832 22,351 13,796 
’ 2,463,027 20,808 7,440 4,240 
1,927,461 19,568 9,533 
19,717 18,289 


to 


Om. sae 
ved. és 
Pee 
MO +05 0 
May 
June 


2h 


rotoroe 


% year. 
July 
NE. 5.6 00 
Sept. 


26,493 
22,045 
23,206 


12,876 
5,586 
4,478 


Among the furnaces blown 
were the following: Harriet 
hanna furnace (June 1) 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
one furnace at the Steelton plant 


out or 
furnace 
in the Buffalo district; 
Lehigh Valley; 


of the Bethlehem 


banked 
and 


in the 


during May 
one 


Susque- 
E furnace 


Steel 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year. .30, 


20,015 
14,839 
18,069 


15,931 
16,783 
10,124 


246,231 130,585 
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Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Price 


Production and Price Chart 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1915 to 
the present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The figures represented by the heavy lines are those of 
the daily average production, by months, of coke and 
anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart repre- 
sents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry iron at 
furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadelphia. They 
are based on the weekly quotations of THE IRON AGE. 





Boiler Makers Study Waste Elimination 


Manufacturers of return tubular boilers, meeting 
in Chicago last week took initial steps toward greater 
standardization of their products and to secure the 
aid of the Division of Simplified Practice, Department 
of Commerce in elimination of waste in their industry. 

Fifteen points which had been indicated as those 
in which the present diversity is excessive were pre- 
sented. After a discussion of these they were referred 
to a committee comprising: James A. McKeown of the 
John O’Brien Boiler Works Co., St. Louis; George W. 
Bach of the Union Iron Works, and Frank G. Brinig of 
the Erie City Iron Works, both of Erie, Pa.; S. H. 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United ’ : ; 
States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1920—Gross Tons Daniels of the Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co..of Chat- 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 tanooga, Tenn.; W. A. Drake of the Brownell Co., Day- 
Jan. ... 3,015,181 2,416,292 1,644,951 3,229,604 3,018,890 ton, Ohio.; Joseph J. Doyle, Ames Iron Works of Os- 
Feb. ... 2,978,879 1,937,257 1,629,991 2,994,187 3,074,757 wego, N. Y., and C. V. Kellogg, Kellogg-MacKay Co., 
‘ ” ” 5 59 § 5 52 2 466 8 ° . . : 
Mar. .. 3,375,907 1,595,522 2,035,920 3,523,868 3,466,086 Chicago. This committee was instructed to draw up 
Apr. ... 2,739,797 1,193,041 2,072,114 3,549,736 3,233,428 te , , oe 
May ... 2,985,682 1,221,221 2,306,679 3,867,694 ........ tentative “simplified practice recommendations” to be 
June ... 3,043,540 1,064,833 2,361,028 3,676,445 ........ submitted to the American Boiler Manufacturing Asso- 
% year.18,138,986 9,428,166 12,050,683 20,841,534 ........ oe dai its convention in Hot Springs, Va., on 
July ... 3,067,043 864,555 2,405,365 3,678,334 ........ , . 
Aug. ... 3,147,402 954,193 1,816,176 3,449,493 ........ . . . 
Sept. . 8,129,323 985,529 2,033,720 3,125,512 The number of tractors in Turkey is estimated to 
Oct. . 8,292,597 1,246,676 2,637,844 3,149,158 be about 300, and most of these have been imported 
Nov. ... 2,934,908 1,415,481 2,849,703 2,894,295 ........ : ' : 
Dec. ... 2.703.855 1,649,086 3.086.898 2.920982 ........ during the past three years. During 1921 only one 
acti pealiciaaa:tean eine siaie siete an ae a _ tractor was imported at Constantinople, but in 1922, 
Year*.36,414,114 16,543,686 26,880,383 40,059,308 ........ 127 tractors were imported and 150 in 1923. About 
*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1923 two-thirds of the tractors in Turkey are of American 


production of this iron was 251,177 tons. 


make, Consul General Ravndal reports, and principally 
of the wheel type. 
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: Iron and Steel Markets 


SULLA AMA 


RECORD CUT IN PIG IRON 


Production Falls Off More Than 23,000 


Tons a Day 


Several Large Foundry Interests Buy—Steel 
Operations Slightly Less 

The steel trade views the past week’s contrac- 
tion in output as bringing it close to the low rate of 
operation that is likely to be seen in June, while 
admitting that operations in May were much under 
the expectations of a month ago. At the same time 
signs of a change for the better are lacking, apart 
from some bargain buying of pig iron in which 
several large consumers figured. 

It was expected that the general shutdowns at 
steel works last Friday and Saturday would mean 
better operations this week. This is true in the 
case of some Steel Corporation subsidiaries, but a 
number of independent companies have reduced 
their schedules further. The industry as a whole 
is probably under 50 per cent today, as compared 
with a little over 50 per cent a week ago. 

Several companies, particularly the leading in- 
terest, are operating their rolling mills at a higher 
rate than their steel works, using up ingots, slabs 
and sheet bars accumulated in the first quarter of 
the year. 

Pig-iron production suffered an unparalleled cut 
in May. The total outdut was 2,615,110 tons, or 
84,358 tons a day, as against 3,233,428 tons in April, 
or 107,781 tons u day. The drop of 23,423 tons a 
day compares with 22,817 tons, due to the great 
steel strike in October, 1919, and with 21,123 tons 
in December, 1907, following the panic in November 
of that year. 

There was a net loss of 46 blast furnaces last 
month, following a loss of 40 in April, whereas Jan- 
uary, February and March had shown a total gain 
of 39. The 184 furnaces in blast June 1 had an 
estimated capacity of 77,300 tons a day, as against 
96,365 tons a day for the 230 furnaces active at the 
beginning of May. 

There are plans for putting out several addi- 
tional furnaces early this month in view of the large 
stocks of iron on hand, particularly in the Central 
West. 

The net loss of Steel Corporation blast fur- 
naces in May was 25, of independent companies 
12, and of merchant furnace companies 9. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. now has but 27 of its 58 fur- 
naces in production, the smallest number since 
the mid-summer depression of 1921. 

The volume of pig iron buying shows a decided 
increase, due largely to the purchase this week 
of about 50,000 tons by a radiator company and 
20,000 tons by a cast iron pipe company, with 
sales and inquiries for smaller tonnages fairly 
numerous. The price situation, however, is still 
weak, with a decline of 50c. at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago and low prices at Buffalo and in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Reports of aggressiveness of one 
or two steel companies in selling merchant pig 
iron have been disconcerting to merchant pro- 
ducers. 
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The Amalgamated Association conference with 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers at Atlantic City 
ended Tuesday, after a week’s session, in an agree- 
ment to continue the existing scale for another year 
from June 30. The union at its April meeting in 
Pittsburgh voted for large advances, but in view 
of the recent change in the outlook for steel prod- 
ucts and the fact that sheet prices are now $4 to $5 
a ton below those of a year ago manufacturers 
considered the renewal of the present scale a real 
concession. 

Though no announcement has been made, there 
are indications that the differential of $4 a ton 
between Steel Corporation sheet prices and those 
of independent mills has disappeared. 

In view of the high rate of shipments from 
rolling mills in March and the first half of April, 
estimates differ as to the extent to which finished 
stee] stocks in second hands have been drawn down, 
especially in view of recent-evidence of curtailment, 
though it is only moderate, in output of some manu- 
facturing consumers. Generally, steel producers 
look for no decisive change in June. Meanwhile 
such replenishment buying as develops week by 
week brings no real issue as to prices. 

New railroad and automobile buying are in 
abeyance. Meanwhile the railroads are rather more 
deliberate about taking out the rails ordered for 
this year. 

Structura] steel awards and inquiries are rough- 
ly only about 50 per cent of the weekly volume 
in the first four months of the year when new con- 
struction was the leading activity. Railroad 
bridges let at Cleveland take 4000 tons and a gas 
holder at Memphis, Tenn., 3000 tons. Tanks for 
an oil company will require 3600 tons. The first 
section of the Philadelphia subways, to be sub- 
mitted for bids in a week or so, will call for 9300 
tons of fabricated steel. 

Another decline in foundry iron carries THE 
IRON AGE pig iron composite price down to $20.86, 
from $20.98 last week. The gradual drop, over 
three months, has aggregated $2 a ton. The price 
is now $8 below that of a year ago. 

No change has occurred in finished steel, THE 
IRON AGE composite price remaining at 2.624c. per 
lb. This results from a gradual decline, spread 
over four months, and now amounting to $3 a 
net ton. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Prices Steadier—Pig Iron Quotations 
Decline 50 Cents 


PITTSBURGH, June 3.——Again the report about steel 
business is one of no appreciable gain in orders and a 
further decrease in production. As closely as it can be 
estimated, the steel industry in this and nearby dis- 
tricts is producing ingots at between 40 and 45 per cent 
of capacity, pig iron at about 50 per cent of capacity 
and finishing mills, taking in all classes, are about 55 
per cent engaged. The situation might be compared to 
an automobile with the engine in neutral. The common 
expectation is that this month will see no real improve- 
ment in business, for, while there has been a pretty 
complete liquidation of consumers’ stocks, it is doubtful 
whether there will be any departure from a hand-to- 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. June 3, May 27, May 6, June 5 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: *1924° 1924" 1984" 1938" 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat.... $22.13 $22.40 $22.76 $30.76 
No. 2, Valley Furnacet.... 20.00 20.50 21.00 29.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 25.05 25.05 26.05 29.55 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t.. 21.00 21.00 22.00 25.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 22.00 22.50 23.00 32.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 28.14 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 20.00 21.00 27.50 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 23.26 23.76 24.26 30.77 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 22.00 22.50 23.00 32.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 20.00 20.50 21.50 29.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 21.26 21.76 22.26 30.27 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 29.15 29.15 29.15 36.65 
Ferromanganese, furnace. .107.50 107.50 107.50 130.00 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 38.00 40.00 43.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 38.00 40.00 45.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 40.00 40.00 41.00 45.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 43.00 43.00 45.00 55.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 43.17 43.17 43.17 50.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 48.00 51.00 51.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.45 
Light rails at mill....... 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.25 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.52 2.47 2.52 2.72 
Iron bars, Chicago...... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago ..... .. 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.60 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.54 2.59 2.59 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.80 
Tank plates, New York... 2.34 2.34 2.49 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.50 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.70 
Beams, New York........ 2.44 2.44 2.59 2.84 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.30 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2. 


o 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


June 3, May 27, May 6, June 5, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


1924 1924 1924 1923 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.85 
Sheets, galv.. No. 28, P’gh. 4.80 4.80 4.80 5.00 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.75 2.75 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.70 3.70 3.80 3.80 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’eh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, ver Gross Ton: 

Carwheels, Chicago....... $16.00 $16.50 $16.00 $22.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 15.50 15.50 15.50 21.50 


Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 15.00 15.00 15.00 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 13.75 13.75 13.50 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Pitisburgh.... 17.50 17.50 18.00 25.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.50 17.00 17.00 23.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.50 22.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 16.50 16.50 17.00 23.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (Net) 11.75 11.75 12.00 16.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $4.75 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.50 4.50 4.75 5.75 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 12.87% 13.00 13.50 15.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.50 12.50 13.12% 14.75 
ne, “TE. “EM. 29 4 pone cae 5.80 5.72% 5.82% 6.40 
Zinc, New York.......... 6.15 6.07% 617% 6.75 
Lead, St.. Lowis.. ...6 es 6.95 6.65 7.50 7.05 
Lead, New York.......... 7.00 7.00 7.75 7.30 
Tin (Straight), New York 40.75 41.50 47.50 41.87%4 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 8.50 8.50 8.75 7.00 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 


Composite Price, June 3, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.624c. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, | 
open-hearth rails, black Pipe | 
and black sheets 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, June 3, 1924, Pig Iron, $20.86 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and teat 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Ten 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 
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mouth buying policy until after the national conventions 
of the leading political parties. 

The price situation generally is steadier. Some un- 
certainty still exists with regard to prices of plates, 
shapes and bars, but in practically all other finished 
lines producers appear less inclined to seek trading lev- 
els than was the case recently, presumably because 
of a realization that the demand is not there even at 
below present levels. While there are stray reports that 
some buyers have allowed their stocks to fall below 
what is regarded as the danger line and that these 
interests only wait upon positive evidence that prices 
have struck bottom for buying, there is no disposition 
on their part to find out for themselves whether prices 
are as low as they are going. In a broad sense, the 
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f May 27, 1924, 2.624. 
oa vedaieduaeny staal May 6, 1924, 2.653c. 
l June 5, 1923, 2.789¢c. 

10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢ 

May 27, 1924, $20.98 

+0 2 ON Se ween ean wae ae May 6, 1924, 21.79 
June 5, 1923, 28.46 

10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
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present price structure is untested. Curtailment of pro- 
duction from the peak point of last March has been both 
rapid and steep until today reports are beginning to 
come out that production in some lines is actually fall- 
ing behind incoming business, even though the latter 
is small. There is no doubt that there was rather seri- 
ous miscalculation of the spring and summer require- 
ments of steel which resulted in overproduction, but 
the industry has been so quick to start corrective meas- 
ures that it is believed there is no longer a very wide 
gap between supply and demand. With this, taken in 
connection with the fact that manufacturers rather 
than consumers have the stocks, it is not hard to imagine 
a firmer price situation. 

Slightly lower prices have appeared in most grades 
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of pig iron, but there has been such a big recession in 
production from the past month that the trade is in- 
clined to the notion that the new prices represent levels 
from which further material declines are unlikely. As 
noted elsewhere in these columns in detail, more than 
half of the furnaces in this and nearby districts now 
are out of production and this condition, it is believed, 
will soon be reflected in available supplies. 

The scrap situation is without important change and 
conditions in the coke market are much as they have 
been for the past few weeks. 

So far the only wage reductions are those that have 
been made in the Connellsville district. There are no 
intimations that steel plant labor will have to take a 
reduction in the near future and the outcome of the 
wage conference at Atlantic City is that present scales 
for sheet and tin plate workers will continue for 
another year. 


Pig Iron.—Actual business still is of very small 
compass in this market, but there is a feeling that 
larger purchases are not far off, since most melters are 
getting to the end of their stocks. One merchant fur- 
nace interest has been entering protections to regular 
customers and one deal of this sort involves 2000 tons 
of foundry iron for third quarter delivery at trade paper 
average prices. Generally the sales of foundry iron 
for early delivery have been of small lots and at prices 
ranging from $20 to $21, Valley furnace for No. 2 
grade. The lower price represents a recession of 50c. 
a ton from last week’s minimum. Malleable iron also 
is available as low as $20, Valley furnace, which also 
is a decline of 50c. a ton. We note one sale of 200 
tons of standard Bessemer iron at $21.50 Valley fur- 
mace and a Youngstown consumer bought a similar 
tonnage which is believed to have gone at the same 
price. These transactions have served to establish that 
grade at $21.50, which compares with $22, the recent 
price. There has not been enough demand for basic 
iron to develop any change from the recent base of 
$20 Valley, or Johnstown. Valley producers are under- 
stood to have quoted $20 for the base grade against the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. inquiry for its Cleve- 
land plant, which included 1150 tons of No. 2 X, 500 
tons of No. 2 and 1400 tons of No. 3. It is probable 
that this business will go to Cleveland furnaces at a 
furnace base of $21 or a delivered price of $21.50. W. 
P. Snyder & Co. make the average price of Bessemer 
iron from Valley furnaces in May, $22.125 against 
$22.80 in April and the average price of basic $20.32 
against $21.50 in April. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


$20.00 
21.50 
20.00 
21.00 
20.00 
20.50 
29.00 


Bessemer 

Gray forge $19.50 to 
PT sive caert cesta ves 20.00 to 
No. 3 foundry 19.50 to 
SE 9 ee eee 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 


Ferroalloys.—Business remains exceedingly slack 
and prices show no particular change, except that 
spiegeleisen can be bought about $1 a ton below recent 
prices. Generally, there is so little interest in the mar- 
ket on the part of consumers that there is no way of 
determining whether lower prices would bring out busi- 
ness. There are reports of cheaper offerings of ferro- 
manganese in the West, but these are believed to refer 
to Indian material, running lower in manganese content 
than British or domestic alloy. On the latter the price 
still is $107.50, Atlantic seaboard. Prices are given on 
page 1687. 


Semi-Finished Steel—tThere is not enough open 
market business to definitely determine just where 
prices are. Contracts have been revised to $38, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown for billets and slabs and to $40 
for sheet bars, but there is much doubt that some user 
seeking a tonnage today would have to pay those prices. 
It is believed that $38 would be highly interesting to 
some makers of sheet bars, but this is largely con- 
jecture, since none of the sheet or tin plate mills is 
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sufficiently interested in supplies to make a bid. The 
market is easy at quotations on these forms and the 
statement is equally true of skelp and rods. Not much 
shopping would be necessary to uncover a lower price 
than is publicly quoted on skelp and $48, base, is the 
prevailing price on rods, despite asking prices of more 
by some makers. Indeed, there are reports of sales at 
$47.50, which are partly confirmed by the fact that 
business has been lost at $48. Ingot production still is 
slipping in this and nearby districts and now is hardly 
half what it was in early March, when a general! aver- 
age of 90 per cent of capacity was attained. Prices are 
given on page 1687. 


Wire Products.—Buyers still are unimpressed by 
the reduction in prices of about three weeks ago and 
continue to pursue a strictly hand-to-mouth buying 
policy. While there is a pretty general tendency 
among mills in this and nearby districts to hold to 
$2.90, base, per keg for nails and $2.65, base, per 100 
lb. for plain wire, buyers are not convinced that prices 
yet have struck bottom and in that notion find some 
support in reports that $2.85, base, has been done on 
nails by some of the smaller outside mills. Wire plant 
operations are down to about 40 per cent of capacity 
for an average, but mill stocks are sufficiently large to 
permit quick shipments against current demands. That 
condition is not conducive to active forward buying. 
Prices are given on page 1686. 


Steel Rails.—The light rail market still is easy, be- 
cause demand is not sufficient to give all makers some- 
thing to do and competition for passing orders is rather 
sharp. Billet rails still are priced at 1.90c. to 2c., base, 
mill, but as low as 1.75c., base, is heard on rail steel 
rails, and in one case 1.65c. is reported by a mill to 
overcome a freight advantage of competing companies. 
Orders rarely exceed a carload and most of them are 
for smaller quantities. 


We quote light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 
2c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rolled from rail steel, 
1.75c. to 1.85¢c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill; 
standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer 
and open-hearth sections 


Tubular Goods.—The leading interest seems to be 
faring somewhat better in the matter of current busi- 
ness, aside from its consigned accounts business, and is 
enjoying a higher rate of operations. The gen- 
eral average of pipe mill operations is right around 
70 per cent of capacity, but the leading interest is doing 
at least 15 per cent above that rate. Secondary weak- 
ness in prices of standard pipe does not seem to be 
extending to mill prices, despite a good many demands 
for help from jobbers who are finding the competition 
severe. Most jobbers are carrying larger stocks than 
they expected they would have at this season, due to 
their own big purchases in the first place and in the 
second place because consumptive demand has been 
below expectations. They are now liquidating instead 
of building up stocks, presumably on the basis that 
pipe cannot hold up in the face of the declines that have 
already taken place in other products. Oil well pipe 
business could be better than it is, but is regarded as 
satisfactory in view of the fact that the weather has 
permitted so little use of automobiles this spring that 
gasoline stocks have increased instead of declining as 
it was expected they would. Better weather is counted 
on to correct this situation and to stimulate drilling 
operations. Boiler tubes are as weak as ever, in the 
effort of all producers to get a share of business that is 
not sufficient to provide engagement for half of the 
country’s capacity. Actual selling prices of tubes have 
only a remote relation to card discounts. Discounts are 
given on page 1686. 


Sheets.—Some makers, notably the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., are getting some releases against pro- 
tections and a few more orders than recently, but the 
market by and large is no more active than it has been 
and mill operations are at a lower notch than at any 
time since the business recession set in more than two 
months ago. We estimate this week’s operations of the 
sheet industry as a whole at 45 per cent of capacity. 
Lack of activity prevents a real test of prices, but on 
the whole fewer mills than recently are cutting below 
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the more general independent level, which in turn is 
$4 a ton below the last prices announced by the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Prices are given on page 
1686. 


Tin Plate.—Shipping instructions are somewhat bet- 
ter with one independent company in this district, but 
this is an exceptional case and so much material is 
piled up in mill warehouses on orders as to continue a 
menace to mill operations, especially as there is as yet 
‘little interest in third quarter requirements. Can com- 
panies want to see cans moving faster before they order 
out tin plate they have already contracted for and 
future requirements will be governed largely by the 
success they have in moving the containers already 
stocked. Despite the dullness there is no suggestion of 
a lower price than $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, for 
standard cokes for domestic account. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Business is 
as nearly at a standstill as it could be and say there 
was any market at all. The automotive industry ap- 
pears to have pretty well converted steel into automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors, but does not seem to be con- 
verting the finished products into cash rapidly enough 
to be much interested in production or the requirements 
of production. Without that industry there is little 
business for makers of cold-finished bars. An ap- 
praisal of prices, which is all that is possible under the 
circumstances, is from 2.90c. to 3c., base. Ground 
shafting holds at 3.40c., base, f.o.b. mill, for carload 
lots or more. 


Track Supplies.—Products under this heading are 
holding at former prices, but there is so little demand 
that a test of them is not provided. It is believed that 
lower prices would be made on spikes and tie plates on 
attractive inquiries. Prices are given on page 1686. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—<Activity still is lacking in 
steel bars as regards both orders and specifications. 
The principal users of steel bars are not operating over 
50 per cent and their specifications against contracts 
are in keeping with that condition. There is no dis- 
position on the part of makers to go below 2.20c., base 
Pittsburgh, and there are no inquiries of a size to 
tempt concessions. Iron bars are dull and prices sub- 
ject to some shading. Prices are given on page 1686. 


Structural Material.—Mills in this district are hold- 
ing rather firmly to a minimum of 2.20c., Pittsburgh, 
but frankly state that that price is not obtainable out- 
side of the area in which Pittsburgh has a freight ad- 
vantage over outside centers. Structural interests here 
report a rather good inquiry, although projects under 
consideration in most instances involve small tonnages. 
Investors are slow to close, although prices are favor- 
able and reasonably early delivery is promised by most 
shops. Plain material prices are given on page 1686. 


Plates —Common quotations of Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills still are 2.20c. to 2.25c., base Pitts- 
burgh, but very little business is coming out in this dis- 
trict and lower prices have to be made in outside dis- 
tricts, and it is doubtful whether 2.15c. would be re- 
fused by Pittsburgh mills if that price would bring a 
fair sized order. Prices are given on page 1686. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Business is no better than it has 
been, but it is no worse and producers are rather dis- 
posed to make a stand at present prices. While 2.50c., 
base Pittsburgh, still is appearing on wide strips, a 
number of makers have set up and are observing a 
minimum of 2.60c. on this kind of material. Prices are 
given on page 1686. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—This product is holding its own, 
regards both as demand and prices. Shipments are 
running about 50 per cent of capacity and for stock 
for other purposes than tubing, 4.50c., base Pittsburgh, 
is the prevailing price. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Prices of these lines still 
lack stability because there is not enough business to 
give all makers a share and competition for orders still 


is rather keen. Discounts and prices are given on page 
1686. 


Coke and Coal.—There is no more of a market for 
furnace coke this week than there has been for several 
weeks. The few blast furnaces now in production run- 
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ning on Connellsville coke are covered by contract and 
there is practically no outlet for spot tonnages except 
for other than blast furnace use. The spot market, 
such as it is, is quotable at $3.25 per net ton at ovens. 
That price also was the basis for the last contract that 
has been made and existing contracts which contained 
a wage clause are being revised downward, in some 
cases to that level, in accordance with the recent wage 


. reduction in the Connellsville district, which has been 


put into effect by practically all of the independent op- 
erators. Spot foundry coke holds at $4.50 to $5 per net 
ton at ovens. The coal market shows a slightly livelier 
tone, with some Lake and tidewater business now com- 
ing in. The increase in demand, however, has placed 
no strain upon the supply and prices show no change. 
Mine run steam coal holds at $1.50 to $1.75 per net ton 
at mine, coking coal $1.75 to $2 and gas coal $2 to $2.25. - 
Better demand for lump gas coal has increased the 
supply of gas slack grade, which is now available at 
$1.30 or about 10c. a ton below the recent level. Steam 
slack is quoted at $1.25. 


Old Material.—There is no reason to make material 
changes in prices from those of a week ago. Mill and 
foundry buying of the heavier descriptions of scrap 
still is almost nil, but price ideas of sellers are no 
weaker and in the lighter grades much firmness is noted, 
because production is small, and also because there is a 
good demand, not only in this district, but outside, 
especially at points having a lower freight rate from 
Detroit, the center of the bulk of the production, than 
to this district. It is expected that high prices will rule 
on the 41,000 tons of old material on which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will open bids June 3, because dealers 
will want these offerings either to throw down or to 
ship against old and high-priced orders, many of which 
still exist. Dealer buying will prevent consumers from 
getting cheap railroad material. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............. $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 


Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and . 

PUGRRER, PGs os bose Vive e Biel 17.00 to 17.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.50to 14.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

We GREE IV. db. JAR SUR cose 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

POGUE « cc nw6d.6 ceegie oc 6 0kkE the 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ..........+. 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel. GRP. OBO. o sighisic oe + sommes 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast TOR WREGIS. occcccccccascs 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
ee Dee Ct. «cus esaneaees« 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.50 to 16.00 
BOGUS PERSO osc eb se Fed edee de 13.50to 14.00 
Cast from DOFInNgS. .6« .wedcscecses 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 


Sharpsville Stack Resumes 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 3.—The first increase in biast 
furnace operations in this district in a period of two 
months of steady decline occurred this week in the 
resumption of the merchant stack of the. Sharpsville 
Furnace Co., in the Shenango Valley. This resumption 
increases the number of active blast furnaces in the 
district to 15 of 45. 


A shipment of Danish plows and American tractors 
has just gone forward to Soviet Russia, via Libau, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of Commerce 
from the Commercial Attache’s office in Copenhagen, 
and consists of 100 plows and 150 tractors. This ship- 
ment is expected to be the beginning of an extensive 
Danish trade with Soviet Russia. The sum involved is 
700,000 crowns (about $119,000) which has been paid in 
cash by the Soviet Government through the Russian 
bank in Copenhagen. 


































































Chicago 


Present Conditions Compared with Those of 
Three Years Ago 


CHICAGO, June 3.—Demand for finished steel re- 
mains at such a low ebb that prices, while still weak, 
show no definite change. There is no doubt that buyers 
are still following a waiting policy in the belief that 
prices may go even lower, but in the absence of a real 
test it is problematical what course the market will 
take. While it is probable that the volume of current 
buying is little, if any, heavier than during the depres- 
sion of three years ago, the present situation differs 
materially from the one which obtained in that period. 
At that time, buyers were burdened with heavy stocks 
of high priced material; today their supplies on hand 
low. When orders are again released, therefore, 
they should be in good volume, possibly beyond the 
present rate of production. 

Output, of course, is on a reduced basis and the 
past week has seen a further shrinkage in this district. 
The banking of a furnace at Gary brings the number of 
active stacks down to 16 out of 34 steel works blast 
furnaces in this section. Steel mill operations range 
from 50 to 65 per cent. Among the primary materials, 
pig iron has declined 50c. a ton, and scrap and coke 
have again given ground. 

Pig Iron.—Although prices have again declined 50c. 
a ton at local furnaces, sentiment has improved follow- 
ing the appearance of an inquiry for 16,000 tons from 
an Eastern manufacturer having Western plants. In- 
quiries from other melters, while still small, are some- 
what more numerous. At the same time, stocks in 
melters’ hands are very low, indicating that replenish- 
ment cannot be delayed much longer. While it is true 
that foundries as a rule have relatively little forward 
business on their books, it is nevertheless a fact that 
they continue to operate and operation means pig iron 
consumption. Melters are apt to describe their business 
as poor, but it would be more correct to say that busi- 
ness is timid. Ever since early in the year, castings 
buyers have been buying from hand to mouth with the 
result that at no time have foundries been able to look 
very far ahead. It is reasonable to believe that this 
policy would change if prices showed some signs of 
stability. It is possibly significant, therefore, that the 
market has now reached a low price level and that 
brokers are making efforts to buy large tonnages on 
speculation in the expectation of cashing in on a subse- 
quent rebound. It is not to be assumed, however, that 
the market has yet shown indications of firmness. Com- 
petition, which has been keen, has been rendered even 
more sharp by the sale of iron by a steel works interest 
which rarely offers tonnage for general sale. A Mil- 
waukee melter has closed for 500 tons of foundry iron. 
An Indiana user wants 150 to 200 tons of foundry. A 
local plant has purchased 100 tons of Southern foundry 
for barge and rail shipment at $24.68 delivered. A 
Michigan melter is in the market for 100 tons of char- 
coal. 


are 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6le. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. fur- 
nace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 1.50, 


delivered at Chicago. ......scseccesess $29.15 
Northern coke. No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 22.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 

NS Se ica: ae einem y's Heew Chek Rees 22.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.............. 22.00 
i Rh es alee Ck ban pies Ghee al 22.00 
i -oscunopetcraceeees ses s 22.00 
iad s U4 CE e dle dh bib Siete b le ah 27.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail)......... 24.68 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, copper free 30.50 
Beware, ail. & Pek Comte siygs...vcoesdesese 35.29 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per cent.... 45.42 


Plates.—The Humble Oil Co. has placed five 80,000 
bbl. oil storage tanks for a Texas location with the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. The steel amounting 
to 1,600 tons will be rolled by the leading interest. 
The Ann Arbor Railroad has ordered a car ferry, re- 
quiring 500 tons, from the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., 
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and award is now awaiting confirmation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Prospective tonnage 
likely to be placed shortly, includes 3,600 tons for ad- 
ditional tanks for the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. 
On the whole, mill bookings in plates are still far from 
satisfactory and the price situation remains weak. 
In this immediate territory the lowest figure reported 
is 2,35c., Chicago, but in sections intermediate between 
re city and other producing centers, $2 less has been 
one, 


The mill quotation is 2.40c. to 2.45c., Chicago. 
Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


Ferroalloys.—No interest is manifested in the ferro- 
alloys. 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06; 


delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $42.56 to $43.56, 
delivered. 


Structural Material.—Structural awards for the 
week were more numerous, involving a total of 3,900 
tons, of which 1,600 tons was accounted for by a single 
letting of oil storage tanks. The amount of new 
prospective business is particularly encouraging, total- 
ing more than 8,000 tons exclusive of 3,600 tons in- 
volved in an oil tank inquiry. Among pending projects 
of long standing, the Jewelers’ building, Chicago, in- 
volving 10,000 tons, is again active. Locally the financ- 
ing of new construction work is becoming increasingly 
difficult, but it is interesting to note, however, that 
May building permits in Chicago kept pace with those 
for the same month a year ago. Mill bookings in plain 
material are comparatively light, but promise of better 
business is found in the low stocks in the hands of 
fabricators and other consumers. No definite change 
in mill prices is to be noted in this immediate section, 
although concessions have been made in territories in- 
termediate between Chicago and other producing 
centers. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.45c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Bars.—Demand is light and prices have given no. 
further ground in soft steel bars, bar iron or rail steel 
bars. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.25¢c. to 2.35c., 
Chicago ; common bar iron, 2.25c. to 2.30c., Chicago ; 
rail steel, 2.20c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 


steel bars and shafting are 4c. for rounds and 4.50c. 

for flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.45¢c. to 2.50¢., base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 
3.95e. 

Sheets.—Possibly on account of the holiday, the 
past week was notably unproductive of new business. 
In general, independent mills are holding steadily to- 
the minimum prices named below. There continues 
to be some inquiry for light black sheets from Japan, 
but sharp English competition is preventing much, if 
any, of this business from reaching American mills. 


Mill quotations are 3.65c. to 3.85¢c. for No. 28 
black, 2.80c. to 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 
4.80c. to 5c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 
34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 4c. for blue an- 
nealed ; 4.70c. for black and 5.60c, for galvanized. 


Wire Products.—In an exceptionally quiet week,,. 
there have been no new developments in the price 
situation. For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1686. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.40 to $3.90 per 100 Ib.; 
extra for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 Ib. ; com- 
mon wire nails, 3.60e. to 3.80c. per 100 lb.; cement 
coated nails, 3c. to 3.25¢e. per keg. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Demand for track sup- 
plies is disappointing and indicative, no doubt, of ultra 
conservatism on the part of the railroads pending 
stabilization of the steel market. The attitude of 
the Western roads is also probably influenced by ad- 
verse business conditions in the agricultural States. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.10c., f.0.b. makers’ 
mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 
f.o.b. mill: angle bars, 2.75c., f.0.b, mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.75c. base, and track bolts, 4.75c. base. 


Coke.—Local by-product foundry coke remains un- 
changed at $11.50 delivered Chicag« switching district. 
Connellsville foundry has shown further weakness and 
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is now offered at as low as $4.25 oven or $8.41 delivered 
Chicago. 


Bolts ani Nuts.—With demand at low ebb, prices 
are weak and show considerable variation. On large 
machine bolts, 70 and 5 off, Chicago, has been done, 
but 60 and 20 off is a more representative quotation. 
Bolt makers find encouragement in the fact that neither 
jobbers nor manufacturing consumers have heavy 
stocks. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.95c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 and 5 
per cent off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 off: larger sizes, 50 and 5 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.50 off; coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. 


Cast-iron Pipe.—Pipe is the one commodity in the 
iron and steel market for which demand is still active. 
Pipe shops are comfortably booked ahead and are now 
receiving a large number of small fill-in orders from 
municipalities, supplementing larger tonnages placed 
previously. In addition, a number of fresh awards of 
good size are reported. The Department of Public 
Works, Detroit, has recommended the division of 6,800 
tons between the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., The American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 
the Lynchburg Foundry Co., but a formal award has 
not yet been made. The United States company will 
also furnish several hundred tons for Lucas County, 
Ohio, 250 tons for Winona, Minn., and 100 tons for 
West Concord, Minn. Chicago has awarded 100 tons 
of fittings in the National Cast Iron Pipe Co., and the 
same company will furnish 170 tons of pipe for Liberty- 
ville, Ill. Kimberly, Wis., takes bids June 4 on 575 


tons. Chicago receives tenders June 11 on 110 tons 
of 30-in. Elmhurst, IIl., took figures June 2 on 140 
tons. The South Park Commissioners, Chicago, have 


taken bids on 300 tons. Prices, while showing little 
change, appear to average about 50c. a ton lower than 
heretofore. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in.. $58.70 to $59.70; 6-in. and over, 
$54.70 to $55.70; Class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 


Old Material.—Consumers continue to stay out of 
the market and with old orders expiring, prices are 
again declining. Basic open-hearth steel grades are 
unchanged, but this is accounted for, in part, by the 
belief that an important local interest may soon re- 
enter the market. Railroad offerings continue to be 
generous, including the following: Chicago and North 
Western, 5,500 tons; Sante Fe, 3,800 tons; The St. 
Paul and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 2,000 tons each; the 
Erie and the New York Central, blank lists. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

Oe Cae ss ake Geek eres es $17.00 to $17.50 

Cast iron car wheels............ 16.00 to 16.50 

Relaying rails, 56 and 60 lb..... 26.00 to 00 

Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 27.00 to 

Forged steel car wheels ........ 17.00 to 

Railroad tires. charging box size 17.00 to 

Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.00 to 


et tt et et COO DD 


wm -3Ul-3-1-109-)3 
on 
> 


Fess TOG. PONINGe ic 6c pd vieb ood vs 15.00 to 50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50 to 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.75 to 25 
Frogs. switches and guards cut 

+ atc eke teen ote ened 14.00 to 14.50 
EE WOON vecwcesves cGoees 13.50to 14.00 
Drop forge flashings .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets..... 10.50to 11.00 
ie Ge ci petsccucess ¢ . 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel angie. DATS .. dis o ciisswccins 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 17.00 to 17.50 
CT ME "sc oc ede ce chbevbers’ 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phos. punchings .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings..... 7.00 to 7.50 
- *. . eee i 19.00to 10.59 
Short shoveling turnings.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad malleable ........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable ........ 16.50 to 17.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Tron arch bars and transoms.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Se ee OE no he 6 oe & Ome & be 24.00 to 24.50 
Et eee reer Crier 16.00 to 16.50 
ee ee ee 9.50to 10.00 
POG. i: DIES wd sie adh 0146 6.50 0 aim 7.50 to 8.00 
ig 2 EG eer ree 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 3 See ee. Eee 
No. 1 machinery cast...... .-+. 17.00to 17.50 
No... 1, PREORE. GREE oi 0 cw weswine 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast hen se, DO. Leo 
Locomotive: tires, smooth........ 14.75 to 15.25 
SROVG. WIMG.,.0:0:0 ob wod'ee o epide we avis 14.00 to 14.50 
EE EE a's ot a ok COS ae dao ome be 13.50 to 14.00 
DOR GN Cedi ede 13.50to 14.00 


Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings have fallen off notice- 
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ably and this may be due to increasing difficulty in 
financing new projects. There is still a large amount of 
pending work undisposed of, and fresh tonnages con- 
tinue to come on to the market. The price situation is 
still weak, but 2.45c., Chicago, still represents a fair 
average warehouse quotation. Awards include: 

Nurses’ Home, Highland Park, Mich., 100 tons to McRae 
Steel Co. 

Wieboldt Store addition, 
Spiderweb System Co. 

Illinois State highway and bridge work, 175 tons to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

U. S. Radiator Co., 
Concrete Steel Co. 

Pending work includes: 


Memorial Masonic Temple, Forty-ninth Street and Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, 200 tons, W. J. Bendus, Chicago, 
architect. 

Immel State Bank building, 
Hatzfeld, Chicago, architect. 

Pioneer State Bank building, 
Vitzthum, Chicago, architect 

Mutual Packing Co. plant, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Packers’ Architectural & Engineering Co., architect, 100 tons. 

Cicero Bridge, Sanitary District of Chicago, 100 
general contract awarded to Fitzsimons & Connell. 

Becklenberg Theater, Chicago, 100 tons. 


Chicago, 350 tons to Barton 


plant addition, Detroit, 120 tons to 


Chicago, 100 tons, Clarence 


Chicago, 100 tons, K. M. 


tons, 


Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, June 3.—With one or two of the mills in 
the market for blast furnace material, the Detroit scrap 
market has maintained a level for the past two or three 
weeks. Some inquiry is developing on pig iron, and 
melters generally will be clear of their commitments 
by the beginning of the third quarter. Prices are the 
same as a week ago. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 
plate, No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $13.50 
I ED ngs cg median hia 12.50to 13.50 
PONT: . Sai a084) 0 HTK ck HERE 9.50to 10.50 
SOE CN 5 sé do cena abet 9.50 to 10.50 
ee a ee | 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 15.00 to 16.00 
Automobile cast ...........e20. 21.00 to 23.00 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 10.00 to 10.50 
SI MONT 5.6 - Bee eweicw bd Be COM 13.50 to 14.50 
Nay (hE 6 oun oc ue Kalan das 9.50 to 10.50 
ge ltt”:CCO RA ee 8.00to 8.75 
RRR 60.5% > ie db biddwe «stb ke 9.00 to 9.75 


Youngstown Scrap Market 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 3.—If the scrap market shows 
any tendencies this week, it is in the direction of still 
greater weakness, owing to the curtailment in blast 
furnace and steel-making operations by Valley :nter- 
ests. The $16 quotation on heavy melting is simply a 
nominal figure, as most selling interests agree they 
would accept tonnage at least 50c. per ton less. Buyers 
are not contracting for future tonnages. 

Depression in the old metals market is proportion- 
ately as marked as in finished steel lines, and middle 
interests look for little betterment until mill operations 
respond to larger buying. 


Stock Held by Employees 


Though no effort has been made by the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., with plants at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Canton and Vandergrift, Pa., to induce 
ownership of stock in the company by employees, 
nevertheless at the end of last year the company had 
121 employee stockholders, exclusive of company of- 
ficers, who held 10,229 shares or a par value of $1,022,- 
900. The company’s total outstanding capital is a 
little less than $9,000,000, so that about one-eighth 
of the company was owned by employee stockholders, 
states President F. C. Biggert, Jr. In the meantime, 
additional stock has passed into the hands of em- 
ployees. “It is worth mentioning,” states Mr. Big- 
gert, “that this stock was bought in the open market 
without any inducement beyond the confidence of the 
employees in the soundness and integrity of the com- 
pany, and much of it at prices far above par value.” 
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New York 


Radiator Company in Market for Consider- 
able Tonnage of Pig Iron 


NEw York, June 3.—Reports in regard to the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. being in the market for pig iron have 
become more definite and it is established that inquiries 
amounting to fully 50,000 tons have been sent out, 
and it is also known that some of the tonnage has 
been purchased. Aside from the Radiator company in- 
quiry, the largest pending tonnage has been that of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 7200 
tons, and about half of this has been purchased. 
Numerous other tonnages are pending. Sales in New 
York the past week amounted to about 15,000 tons, 
regardless of the Radiator business. Prices are still 
weak, $21, furnace, being shaded in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, while at Buffalo as low as $19 has been done, 
but the prevailing quotation now seems to be about $20. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

bast. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

nh, as gene hal wb mae ab él $23.77 to $24.27 
a. No. 2X fdy., 


sil. 2.26 


East. Pa, } ee 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to se 6 one ee 

No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. , 

No, 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 0. 

Ferroalloys.—Demand for both ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen is still limited to small lots for early de- 
livery. One sale of 50 tons of ferromanganese is noted. 
There has been no change in prices. 


Coke.—There is little change from the situation of 
last week. Standard foundry is quotable at from $4.50 
to $5 per ton and standard furnace at from $3.50 to $4 
per ton. By-product is $1f 41 Newark and Jersey City, 
NM. J. 


Cast-Iron Pipe—Makers are booked up to three 
months ahead in some cases and prices are holding 
fairly firm. Local purchases by private water and gas 
companies continue. Municipal tenders from New En- 
gland have not as yet appeared in any number. We 
quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as 
follows: 6-in. and larger, $61.60 to $63.60; 4-in. and 
5-in., $66.60 to $68.60; 3-in., $76.60 to $78.60, with $5 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. Makers report 
production at a low ebb and although jobbers’ stocks are 
undoubtedly low, but little buying is reported. Some 
of the smaller makers are inclined to shade current 
prices, but on the whole there is no change in quoted 
discounts. 
Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 6-in., 
29% to 30% per cent off list; heavy, 39% to 40% per 
cent off list. 


Warehouse Business.—The total of small orders to 
which the great majority of purchases from stock is 
now confined, will probably be equal in May to the 
total for April. There is a fairly active demand for 
bars, but structural inquiries are almost exclusively 
for small tonnages. On many grades, sellers report 
the larger orders, usually taken from warehouse stocks, 
going to the mills. Galvanized sheets are reported 
particularly firm and but little shading is noted on 
black sheets, 4.85c. and 5.85c. per lb. base, respectively, 
being about the minimum prices. Prices of spring 
steel out of stock are holding firmly, despite the accept- 
ance by mills of lots of a few tons. Jobbers stocking 
pipe report a fair demand for extremely small ton- 
nages. We quote prices on page 1710. 


Old Material.—In general the market shows more 
strength, which has confined its effect thus far to a 
cessation of the decline of recent weeks. On a few 
grades a slight advance is noted. A recent sale of 
forge fire to an eastern Pennsylvania consumer, war- 
rants payment of $12.25 per ton delivered, a slight 
advance over the recently prevailing price. Cast bor- 
ings are also firmer with $13 per ton delivered to Har- 
risburg being paid. Specification pipe is moving to 
consumers at both Lebanon and Milton at $14 to $14.25 


We quote discounts of both Southern and: 
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per ton delivered. Although shipments to Bethlehem 
of heavy melting steel are still under embargo, borings 
and turnings are reported again going forward, so 
that brokers are enabled in most cases to complete old 
orders. Stove plate is unchanged at $13.50 to $13.75 
per ton delivered to a New Jersey consumer. Heavy 
melting steel is firm, but no increase in price is being 
offered, prevailing purchases ranging from $14 to 
$14.50 per ton delivered to eastern Pennsylvania 
consumers. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 

Heavy melting steel, yard $10.25 to $10.75 

Steel rails, short lengths, 

equivalent 

Rails for rolling 

Relaying rails, 

Steel car axles 

SE IEEE s & 5 ons na 6 p0 88 6 ee 08 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

Forge fire 

No. 1 yard wrought, long 

Cast borings (clean) 

Machine-shop turnings 

Mixed borings and turnings..... 


11.50 
14.50 
25.00 
17.00 
24.00 
14.50 


16.00 to 
23.00 to 


mI 200 
satate ine 
oy 


ooo 


oe 
‘ 

os 
‘. 


Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long) . 1 
Stove plate of 1 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 1 
Malleable cast (railroad) No market 
Cast iron car wheels............ 00to 14.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $15.50 to $16.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50 to 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 10.50 to 

No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

ers, etc.) 12.50 to 13.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Continuance of the strike 
of steel erectors in New York has had a more serious 
effect in the past week on lettings of structural work. 
Considerable work is in contemplation, but a good deal 
may go over until late summer or early fall unless 
an early settlement of the strike makes it appear pos- 
sible that work on more buildings can be undertaken. 
Erectors are at work on some jobs, but a full force of 
men is not yet engaged throughout the city. Demand 
for steel products from consumers and jobbers reached 
a new low point last week. The holiday at the end 
of the week, which by many plants was observed as a 
double holiday, interfered to a considerable extent even 
with routine orders. Steel companies are showing a 
little more resistance toward the urging of buyers for 
further price concessions. One large Pittsburgh com- 
pany is reported to have informed some of its trade 
that it will not under any circumstances go below 
2.10c. on plates, shapes and bars. In some cases it has 
not yet reached that figure. On plates and shapes 
Eastern mills continue to make the low prices. Plates 
are now commonly quoted at 2c., Pittsburgh, for a car- 
load or more, and, as previously reported, this figure 
has been shaded on very desirable business. Shapes are 
fairly steady at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. The larger pro- 
ducers of bars, who are quoting 2.25c., Pittsburgh, are 
finding that the $5 a ton spread between plates and 
bars makes it difficult to convince buyers that 2.25c. 
can long be maintained. Concessions of $1 a ton are 
being given on concrete bars and apparently some of 
the smaller mills that do not roll a complete range of 
bar sizes are also quoting this price on merchant steels, 
particularly that rolled from scrap. Except for one or 
two small sheet mills, which are conceding about $1 a 
ton, sheet mills are quite uniformly adhering to 3.65c. 
on black, 4.80c. on galvanized and 2.80c. on blue an- 
nealed, Pittsburgh basis. Consumption of pipe in the 
East has not been up to expectations and most of the 
pipe jobbers are carrying fairly large stocks. Until 
recently the demand upon mills for pipe was the out- 
standingly strong feature of the steel trade, but as it 
will take the jobbers a considerable time to work off 
stocks pipe business has slumped along with other 
steel products. Jobbers of miscellaneous steel products, 
on the other hand, have worked their stocks down to a 
low point. Few are overstocked and most of them are 
carrying less than their normal requirements. Stocks 
in the hands of consumers have also gone into con- 
sumption, and in this respect the situation is so sound 
that any slight upturn in business will be quickly re- 
flected in demand upon mills. The largest steel inquiry 
here is for 2500 tons of plates, which the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana may buy for construction of tanks. 
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It is believed that this business will go to a Western 
or Southern mill. The New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration was low bidder on two municipal ferries of the 
city of New York requiring about 1500 tons of steel. 
Local or nearby tdnk shops have asked for prices on 
500 tons of %-in. plates for a smokestack on a build- 
ing to be erected for the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey. The almost complete absence of railroad 
buying of cars and locomotives is one of the most dis- 
couraging features of the steel trade. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.54c.; plates, 2.34c. to 
2.49c.; structural shapes, 2.44c. to 2.64c.; bar iron, 
2.49c. 


Buffalo 


Considerable Tonnage of Pig Iron Sold at 
Lower Quotations 


BuFFALO, June 3.—Pig iron inquiry for the current 
week listed 15,000 to 20,000 tons, but some purchasing 
has been made without the business having reached in- 
quiry form. One local maker took 3000 to 4000 tons of 
foundry for third quarter as part of a larger inquiry. 
This maker also took 1500 to 2000 tons of foundry in 
one order, also 500 tons of basic. Its prices are $19 
base, $19.50 and $20 for the next two silicon grades, 
$19 for basic and $19.50 for malleable. This interest 
sold 8000 tons altogether. Another company has taken 
some 1000-ton lots of foundry aggregating considerable 
tonnage at between $19 and $19.50. Still another seller 
has taken 5000 to 6000 tons without having to go below 
$20. One producer has blown out one furnace and is 
soon to bank another. Current inquiry shows one for 
3000 tons of foundry from the East, a Pennsylvania 
inquiry for 1000 tons of off iron, 5000-ton foundry in- 
quiry for third quarter and a 3500-ton foundry inquiry 
for second quarter. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... $20.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...$19.00to 20.00 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 19.00to 20.00 
| ig i Pe a ng AR te 19.00 
BERIPORMEE: ois 'SiecwaVeweesub sv bbe 19.50 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 29.28 


Finished Steel.—The market is spotty, with some 
sellers reporting conditions considerably better and 
others seeing only a slight improvement. The consensus 
of opinion is that the situation is at least slightly bet- 
ter. Pipe sentiment is improved. The average jobber 
expected some weakening in prices, but this not de- 
veloping, a lowering of stocks has forced some buying. 
This affects buttweld mostly. Difference of opinion 
exists as to whether the price of 2.25c. on bars is really 
nominal or not. Some authorities believe that the price 
has firmed to 2.25c., while others believe, 2.20c. could 
be done on a tonnage of good proportions. A good 
order of plates would bring out 2.20c. or lower, it is 
thought. Small Eastern mills are said to be quoting 
lower than 2.20c. on plates. There appears to be a 
firmness toward 3.65c. on black sheets, and the 4.80c. 
price on galvanized sheets is firm. A Canadian com- 
pany is understood to have bought 5000 tons of skelp 
from an American maker at around $1.80. The Adam, 
Meldrum & Anderson Co. department store addition, it 
has been learned, was placed with the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co. It amounted to about 600 tons. 
The Kellogg Structural Steel Co. took 450 tons for a 
school building in Dunkirk, N. Y. 

We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.: black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5c.; cold-rolled and round shafting, 4.45c. 

Old Material.—Little change is apparent in the slow 
market. Very little buying is being done. One mill is 
picking up “distress” tonnage now and then at low 
prices, but the other mills are idle from the purchasing 
standpoint. One mill is still holding up some ship- 
ments, while it is taking in some compromise orders. 
Canadian buying is dull, buyers there being unable to 
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name a price on No. 1 cast and malleable, interesting 
to local dealers. Railroad lists are due between June 
3 and 6. The Pennsylvania Railroad, it is understood, 
will dispose of about 41,000 tons, while the other roads 
will have good lists. Some demand exists for stove 
plate, which is said to be fairly strong at $16. The 
complexion of stove plate has changed considerably, 
dealers point out. It is no longer cast iron, and but for 
the furnace grates and sides, the heavy component 
parts would be almost entirely lacking. 
We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.00 to $15.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 17.00 to 18.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
CAP WGN cci:b aa wweneis tee acc 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cust, 500 BOPIIRS nce 0450's Sadles 12.00 to 12.50 
TA. 5 INDEED x ann 0.0.60b c 0.00 5 ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Bioew PERSO “hee hii Ui db oe Ve Paes 15.00to 16.00 
pte RR. «nth occa) «ecbwement 14.50 to 15.00 
EE NE oc cnc asd Se esa erence 8.00to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.50 


Boston 


Small but Steady Buying of Pig Iron Is Still 
Going On 


Boston, June 3.—Small but steady buying of pig 
iron is still going on in this territory, with several 
thousand tons changing hands the past week. Buffalo 
furnaces continue to take the bulk of the business. 
Reflecting the well covered position of melters, the 
major portion of iron bought recently is for third quar- 
ter delivery. Buffalo No. 2X has sold at $19.50 fur- 
nace, and No. 1X at $20 more often than at higher 
prices. One buyer claims to have purchased No. 2X at 
$19, but this report cannot be verified. One eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace heretofore on a $22 furnace base, 
offered 5000 tons the past week at $20.50, $21 and $21.50 
for No. 2 plain, No. 2X and No. 1X, respectively, and 
after disposing of some tonnage, went back to its pre- 
vious basis. One furnace having a $3.65 freight rate 
into New England is reported to have sold 500 tons 
No. 1X iron to a Springfield, Mass., foundry at a de- 
livered price under $19 on cars Buffalo. A Westfield, 
Mass., foundry has announced it will be in the market 
after June 10 for 6000 to 7000 tons No. 2. plain iron, 
and three machinery manufacturers are dickering on 
an aggregate of more than 1500 tons of higher silicon. 
These and other prospects bring the total prospective 
business up to around 10,000 tons, the largest amount 
on this buying movement. In the past week 250 tons 
of Indian iron was landed here, it having been pre- 
viously sold. The market for Indian and Continental 
irons is softer in sympathy with the Buffalo market. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.....$25.15 to $26.15 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 24.65 to 25.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 24.41 to 25.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.41 to 24.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.,...... 31.42to 32.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.92 to 31.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.10 to 32.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 30.60 to 31.60 


the Providence Gas Co. have announced that the price 
of by-product foundry coke for June is $12 a ton de- 
livered within New England, unchanged from May. 
Brokers report that specifications on contract for June 
shipment are coming in slowly and that indications are 
that the aggregate shipments for the month will fall 
considerably under those for May, due to a further 
contraction in the weekly New England iron melt, as 
well as to the fact that many foundries already are 
carrying round tonnages of fuel in yards. Connells- 
ville oven interests, heretofore active in this territory, 
have practically withdrawn. 


Shapes and Plates.—Plates are still available at 2c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh and shapes at 2.15c., but buying is 
limited as consumers expect still lower prices or are 
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endeavoring to reduce inventories. 
cating business is decreasing rather than increasing, as 
anticipated last month. 


Soft steel bars, $3.51% per 100 Ib. base; flats, 
$4.40; plain and deformed concrete bars, $3.76%; 
small angles, channels and tees, $3.514; structural 
steel, large angles and beams, $3.61%; tire steel, 
$4.80 to $5.15 : open-hearth spring steel, $5 to $8; 
crucible spring steel, $12; steel bands, $4.31% to 
$5.20; hoops steel, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.35 to $4.85; toe calk steel, $6.15; heavy plates, 
$3.61% ; light plates. $3.86%4 ; diamond pattern plates, 
stock sizes, $5.90; blue annealed sheets, $4.51% ; re- 
fined iron bars, $3.51% ; best refined iron bars, $4.75; 
Wayne, $5.50; Norway rounds, $6.60; Norway 
squares and flats, $7.10. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Chicopee, Mass., this week will 
award 1300 tons of 20-in. pipe, the largest tonnage 
available in this market for some time. Boston has 
awarded 200 tons of 24-in. pipe to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. No change in pipe 
prices is reported, but it is intimated the Chicopee 
business will bring out some concessions. 


Old Material.—Sentiment in the old material market 
is more hopeful than it has been in weeks. Prices, 
however, have not improved and passing business is 
still limited. Local brokers report it is intimated 
greater activity may be experienced shortly, which ac- 
counts for the change for the better in sentiment. New 
England consumers show virtually no interest in ma- 
terial. Foundries are still able to supply machinery 
cast requirements from local or nearby yards, and large 
consumers of steel, etc., with one exception, are not 
sufficiently active to warrant purchases. A Worcester, 
Mass., mill, however, is still reported as negotiating 
for round tonnages of steel. Machine shop turnings, 


chemical borings, heavy melting steel, in the order 
named, are the most active materials. 
The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $20.50 to $21.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 17.50 to 18.00 
ne. SSS Se See to 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 15.50to 16.00 
The following prices are offered per gross ton 


lots, f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.00 to $10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
PUG, © WARE WEOMBIC. « ccc ccccccs 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in diam., 
eS eee 950to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50to 7.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 8.50to 9.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 7.00to 7.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 6.50to 7.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 7.00to 7.50 
OED {ic Belo kb dhe be ode SM sls 15.00 to 15.50 
ee Ce See. 6k Adie? <0 «Hs 15.00 to 15.50 
eg a 11.00 to 11.50 


Cincinnati 


Sales of 20,000 Tons of Southern Pig [ron to 
Pipe Company Is Reported 


CINCINNATI, June 3.—The Cincinnati district is still 
devoid of activity though large Eastern interests having 
plants in this district are showing interest. A radiator 
corporation with a plant in southern Ohio is inquiring 
for 3000 tons of foundry, and a large pipe company is 
understood to have bought 20,000 tons of Southern iron 
for Southern plants, and to be figuring on several thou- 
sand tons for a plant in Ohio. The Worthington Pump 
inquiry for 800 tons for Cincinnati has not been ciosed, 
but it is reported that less than $21, Ironton, has been 
quoted. Sales of foundry and malleable grades run 
generally to 100 tons and less, though one interest took 
500 tons of foundry last week. A steel foundry bought 
500 tons of basic on the basis of $20, Ironton, a reduc- 
tion of $1. This is the only price change noted. There 
were no transactions in Southern irons reported in this 
territory, and the price is unchanged at $21, Birming- 
ham, this being the figure at which the tonnage referred 
to above was placed. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 





and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (hase)... .$25.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No.2 soft) 25.55 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.................- 3 


Basic Northern 
Malleable 


9 
Southern Ohfo coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No.2) 23. 
» 
3 
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Sheets.—Carload orders predominate, with prices 
rather weak. While the regular market is generally 
considered to be 2.80c., 3.60c. and 4.80c. for blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized sheets ,respectively, it is 
said to be possible to place tonnages of black sheets at 
3.50c. and galvanized at 4.60c. These prices have been 
quoted in Southern territory. 


Structural Activity.—Inquiries were conspicuously 
absent during the past week. An award of a gas holder 
at Memphis, Tenn., involving 3000 tons of shapes and 
plates, was reported. 


Reinforcing Bars.—A number of sizable projects will 
come to a head this week, including 1000 tons for the 
Cincinnati Rapid Transit Commission, and approxi- 
mately 1000 tons for viaducts in Indianapolis, general 
contracts for which have been let to Milwaukee con- 
tractors. The Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
will shortly award the contract for Baker Street sub- 
station, requiring 200 tons. Prices are about the same 
as last week, the range being from 2c. for rail steel 
bars to 2.25c. for bars rolled from new billets. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report only a 
fair movement of products, orders generally being 
small, though occasionally carload orders of reinforcing 
bars and small] angles are booked. Wire products, es- 
pecially nails, are reported moving in slightly improved 
volume. Prices are unchanged. 


Tool Steel.—Business is very quiet, no large orders 
or inquiries appearing during the past week or two. 
Prices are unchanged, 18 per cent tungsten high speed 
steel being quoted at 70c. to 90c. per lb., according to 
brand. 


Coke.—Carload sales continue as the market activ- 
ity in coke, with prices soft, but unchanged from last 
week, 


Connellsville furnace, $3.25; foundry, $4.75; New 
River foundry, $9 to $10: Wise County furnace, $4: 
foundry, $4.75; by-product foundry, $7.50; Connells- 


ville basis. 

Old Material.—There is a better feeling noticeable 
among some of the scrap dealers, but this hardly can 
be accounted for by consumer activity, as sales are still 
light. Higher prices have been offered on some items 
needed to fill existing contracts, but as a general prop- 
osition, the market is in the same position as it has 
been for some weeks, and prices are unchanged and 
largely nominal. 


We quote 
Cincinnati: 


dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $11.00 to $11.50 


Scrap rails for melting.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
I I a iach Sind 6:9.d:k ade eS 15.50 to 16.00 
EE ak ck wt 00. & & x 0:5 ple 27.00 to 27.50 
Femere MOP SOM, oe ieee 12.50to 13.00 
CEG AOS SOI. 5 6 5. Fno.0e 6 <0 endl 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets........ 9.00to 9.50 
Per Net Ton 
Ce WOU MOONEE. cc cee me ccccecs 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
eG. PEE Wns ec vs 00 0 3 8 000 13.00 to 13.50 
DOO OMENE Hie et Bibs os. he POE 19.50 to 20.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 


9.00to 9.50 
ES eden. «ws ein a pace 


6.00 to 6.50 


oe ee eee oe 7.50to 8.00 
PEROE DUBOIS is wdc onde suk 5.00 to 5.50 
IE wot ord nana Aa, 's a8 oo. ae 9.00to 9.50 
pd CE a eo eee 9.00to 9.50 
NN, aceite ae teee ns wide als Sh 10.00 to 10.50 


Finished Materials.—There is little change in the 
situation as regards finished materials, orders being 
confined to carload lots for immediate shipment. The 
largest inquiry to come out is for 300 tons of plates 
from a Kentucky manufacturer. It is reported that on 
this inquiry less than 2.10c., Pittsburgh, was quoted. 
The business has not been placed. The regular quota- 
tion on plates and shapes is now 2.20c., Pittsburgh, and 
on bars nothing lower than 2.25c. has appeared in this 
market. Cold-rolled materials are very quiet, and some 
consumers have asked mills to suspend shipments for 
several weeks. Prices continue to range from 2.85c. 
to 3c. Hoops and bands are inactive at 2.75¢c. A stiffen- 
ing of bolt and nut prices is reported and there seems 
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little disposition on the part of makers to go below pre- 
vailing prices. The demand for wire products con- 
tinues light, and there are consistent reports of price 
cutting on fence wire. Wire nails are available at 
$2.90, mill, and some manufacturers are reported to 
have offered nails in Cincinnati market at $3.05, de- 
livered. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.25c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.75c.; open-hearth spring steel, 5c. to 6c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.80c,; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.85c.; No. 
9 annealed wire, 3.60c.; common wire nails, $3.40 per 
keg base; cement coated nails, $3 per keg. 


bars, 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Moving by Rail and Water Route to 
St. Louis and Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 3.—There is still warrant 
for steady production of pig iron in this district, but 
it is problematical how long this condition will continue. 
There has been but little foundry iron sent to the sur- 
plus piles on furnace yards. Basic iron is accumulat- 
ing, but there is not much apprehension in this regard, 
for once the steel mills get back to their former activity 
there will be a steady reduction of this stock. Several 
orders for from one to thrée tons of iron have been 
received from consumers just this side or through the 
Ohio River gateway. Alabama iron is moving into the 
St. Louis and Chicago territories, via barge to Metrop- 
olis, Ill., on the Tennessee and Ohio rivers from Shef- 
field, the freight differentials being of consideration in 


meeting competition in that section. 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.76 all. ...ccceees. $21.50 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.75 sil............ 231.00 


Basic 

CPG Oes, Werte Wee. bs kwaiccedccseebce 31.00 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings received by the cast iron 
pressure pipe manufacturing companies of this district 
recently have been in line with those of the past four 
weeks, so far as volume is concerned. There is enough 
business to warrant capacity production for some time. 


We quote class B, 4-in. water, $52 to $53; 6-in. 
and over, $48 to $49; class A, $5 higher; standard 
soil pipe, $60; heavy gage, $45; standard fittings, 
$110. 


Finished Material.—The wire and nail mills are cur- 
tailing production, new business being light. Reduc- 
tion in nail prices brings out no new business. The 
Gulf States Steel Co. has put two open-hearth furnaces 
in operation again and there is some decrease in the 
finishing departments. Structural steel business is 
somewhat improved and the several plants in this dis- 
trict are encouraged and believe there will be activity 
through the summer. The Ingalls Iron Works Co. is 
making shipment on its contract for 2000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for an automobile assembling plant being 
erected at Norfolk, Va., by Henry Ford. The same 
company has a new order for structural steel to be 
shipped into Mexico, 700 tons, the second order in the 
last three months. Concrete bars are selling in a little 
better quantity, the Tennessee and the small rolling 
mill companies shipping in various directions. Steel 
bars quoted at 2.35c. to 2.40c., Birmingham. 

Coke.—The coke market in the South is holding its 
own well, no change in the conditions as have existed 
now for several weeks being noted. All by-product 
coke oven plants in this section, independent plants as 
well as those of the iron and steel companies, are in 
practically full operation. The bee-hive coke ovens 
going are finding a ready demand for their output. 
The Barret Co. is still manufacturing pitch coke but 
has less than 100 bee-hive ovens in operation. 


Scrap Iron and Steel.—Although very inactive, the 
scrap iron and steel market in the Birmingham district 
gets more or less attention every week. The quotations 
have had some readjustment again and lower prices 
are noted among several grades. Dealers are taking 
the situation in a matter of fact way, unable to give 
opinion as to when they expect an improvement. Con- 
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sumers are not buying country scrap but are seeking 
prepared old material. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.50 to 14. 

Railroad wrought .............. 11.50to 12.00 
Seats Gee odes UG EU Se. ade 17.00 to 18.00 
BOOMS GE oi c 6 ocas'c pce 0s «wilh 6, ee 
ee er ee ee 13.00 to 14.00 
CIO EO dine a's'e'v'ee'e'c'aw wuele’ 18.50 to 19.00 
"RWC “GE GOONS. oo 6.ccc cc cw e BS 17.00 to 18.00 
| ere: oe eee 16.00 to 17.00 
Bove SEBO 6 coe Sse. bes. oR. 15.50to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 8.00 
Cast iron borings............... 7.50to 8.50 
Malis fof POMIME. ..cccvce cbvwlses 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Southern Iron Sold at Less Than $21, Birm- 
ingham, to Stove Manufacturers 


St. Louis, June 2.—A price of less than $21, Bir- 
mingham, made by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co 
for barge and rail shipment brought forth orders this 
week totaling 3000 tons of pig iron to stove manufac- 
turers and other melters on the east and west side of 
the St. Louis industrial district. The iron is to be 
shipped during the third quarter. One stove plant 
bought 600 tons, there were three 500-ton orders and 
the remainder was in small lots. Of the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. sales of 1200 tons during the week, 
600 tons went to a St. Louis stove foundry, while 
another stove manufacturer bought 200 tons for June 
and July delivery. Another interest reports the sale of 
500 tons, including 100 tons of high silicon. There are 
no inquiries of size pending, although melters gener- 
ally are taking more interest in their requirements 
for third quarter. Southern iron is quoted at $21, 
Birmingham; Northern at $22, Chicago, and Granite 
City at $23 to $23.50 at the furnace. But these quo- 
tations are nominal, and each transaction is closed 
only after dickering. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis reports that April sales of stove manufac- 
turers in the Eighth Federal Reserve District, seven re- 
porting, were 18.3 per cent under April, 1923, and 10.6 
per cent less than March, 1924, while job foundries, 
5 reporting, decreased 19.9 per cent under April, 1923, 
and 14.3 per cent under March, 1924. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ..$24.16 to $26.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 





al we6 kes 66s keen ed ka 24.16 to 25.16 
WOE obs ewe Pete vied cleuneen 24.16to 25.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.26 

SUE 6 i'0 5 040uaed aneeeeeee 26.17 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(ret ame WGP omc cicceaced as 24.28 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.81to 24.81 


Coke.—The market for coke is generally quiet, al- 
though slightly greater interest is being shown in 
domestic grades by dealers, who are beginning to look 
after their requirements for next fall. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Buying continues light. 
Manufacturers using steel products and other buyers 
continue to buy only from hand-to-mouth. All orders 
are marked rush, and these are followed by letters and 
telephone requests to speed up shipments. The only 
railroad inquiry of consequence was issued by the Mis- 
souri Pacific for 150 tons of shapes and plates. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10¢c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled. 
one pass, 5c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.15c.; structural rivets, 3.90c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.10c.; tank rivets, -in. and smaller, 60 
per cent off list: machine bolts, 55 and 5 per cent: 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 60 and 5 
per cent; hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagon, 
blank or tapped, $3.50 off list. 


Old Material.—Dealers are interested in two items 
only—railroad springs and locomotive tires, in which 
specialties there is a short interest on a contract given 
several weeks ago by an East Side consumer. Dealers 
are paying more for them than they are receiving. 
There is no demand for other items. Consumers are 
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showing no interest in the market. Railroad lists in- 
clude: Pennsylvania System, 32,000 tons; Chicago & 
Alton, 900 tons; Chicago Belt Railway, 1000 tons; Mis- 
souri Pacific, 4500 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
1800 tons; Santa Fe, 4000 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industria! district and dealers’ yards, as 
tollows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails 


Cborcvecsccesceersces $12.00 to $12.50 
14.50 


Beetle COP PORMINE. .. ow ccccceccscese 14.00 to 


Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels..........+.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 12.50to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

ae saneihe dg a Aiea se ee ae 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad springs ..........+ ese. 5.75 to 16.25 
Heavy axles and tire turnines. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.....«..... 14.50 to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

Btewl GMO DAES. ....0.occcowpases 12.50to 13.00 
Bteel GOS: MMIOG. «sis vices dévcbiccot 15.00 to 15.50 
SOP Cp ces pensnecpeaces BEE DO. Bee 
Wrought iron bars and transoms ey 50to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ce BE DOPE. 000002 ccc csare 7.50to 8.00 
BED, “EWG pic ceveieccsiccs 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 railroad Cast......cececes 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 18.50to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 5. 50to 6.00 
Champion bundled sheets....... 7.50 to 8.00 


San Francisco 


Cautious Policy Prevails—Fair Demand for 
Structural Steel 


SAN FRANcIscO, May 28.—In some quarters the 
booking of business is reported as showing some slack- 
ening up but no significance is attached to this slight 
variation. The general economic conditions of the 
country seem to create an undercurrent of caution. Re- 
ports from Los Angeles show the same feeling there 
and for the present there are no visible indications of 
betterment. In referring to dullness it should be noted 
that it does not apply to steel for structural purposes 
or reinforcement uses. There is a large amount of 
new work under way and a still greater volume planned 
for the summer and autumn months. There are bond 
issues aggregating over $100,000,000 yet to be submit- 
ted to the voters in various counties of California dur- 
ing the next few months and without doubt most of 
them will receive popular approval. The bulk of these 
vast expenditures will be for modern buildings which 
require heavy tonnages of structural steel. It has been 
estimated that in the San Francisco section of the 
State these requirements will be not less than 9000 
tons while the southern part of the State will call for 
as much or more. 

Pig Iron.—Sales are fair in volume and although 
there is some talk about shading asking figures, quo- 
tations are fairly well sustained. It is probable that 
the offering of French and Belgian iron at lower figures 
has had more influence in causing some easing off in 
prices on the English and Scotch products than any 
apparent dullness in business. Deliveries from the 
continent are now said to be more dependable as to 
time than six months ago and the sales are steadily 
increasing. Some 4200 tons are now on the way and 
most of it is virtually placed. Prices are quoted at 
about the same range as two weeks ago, $27.50 to $29, 
duty paid. The best grades of Scotch and English iron 
sell at $30 to $31 per ton and it is stated that discrimin- 
ating buyers can secure round lots at 50c. off on these 
figures. There is some tonnage on the way and at 
least two cargoes are scheduled for early shipment. 


Coke.—Arrivals of coke by sea have been liberal, 
but there is apparently no undue accumulation. Sales 
continue steady and of good volume and the recently 
reduced prices show no indications of weakness. For 
foreign grades in round lots $18 to $20 is still the 
prevailing market rate. A slightly increased tonnage 
of domestic coke figured in recent sales, the price being 
the current rate in the Eastern market on the day 
of purchase. 


Finished Steel and Iron.—In a general way the mar- 
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ket is reported as spotted, that is, some branches are 
active and some lines are experiencing various degrees 
of dullness. There is a good inquiry for concrete rein- 
forcing bars, the sales of the last two weeks being in 
excess of 1200 tons. Slightly lower prices are noted 
for merchant bars, some orders being placed at 2.70c. 
to 2.75c., c.i.f. San Francisco or San Pedro. The market 
for plates continues inactive but for structural shapes 
an improved inquiry is reported. While the orders of 
the last week or so have not been very large, business 
aggregating over 1900 tons is expected to be placed 
shortly. Rivets and bolts are selling,well. One un- 
usually large inquiry for rivets, involving 114 tons and 
another for 76 tons are expected to materialize before 
the middle of June. Several orders for 6-in. cast iron 
pipe for municipal uses are about to be placed and 
Los Angeles is expected to be in the market in a few 
weeks for some 400 tons, but there is a possibility that 
the additional requirement may be added to the orders 
awarded to French manufacturers some months ago. 


Old Material.—The dullness which has prevailed in 
this branch of business for the last three months shows 
practically no change for the better. Prices have been 
easy and during the past week a marked decline oc- 
curred. Small quantities move slowly and the quoted 
rate is now $12 to $12.50, with little hesitancy in shad- 
ing these figures to buyers who will take round lots. 
Although both mills and foundries are busy, their re- 
quirements for old material have been below the aver- 
age for some time. There have not been any sales 
to Los Angeles from this part of the State for a month 
or more. 


Cleveland 


Increased Inquiry for Structural Shapes— 
More Pig Iron Buying 


CLEVELAND, June 3.—While new steel business con- 
tinues very light, there is an increase in inquiry for 
structural material for railroad bridge and track ele- 
vation work and other building work. This activity 
appears to have been stimulated by the recent price 
reductions on plain material, but at the same time a 
fair volume of other building work previously figured 
on is dragging along, prospective buyers, apparently, 
holding off with the expectation of getting more advan- 
tageous prices. Steel buying is still limited to small 
lots and orders for these are few. In this respect the 
market shows no change. In the automotive fields some 
business was placed during the week by parts manu- 
facturers, but conditions in Detroit are still quiet and 
there are no indications of an early increase in pro- 
duction schedules. The outstanding award in the build- 
ing field is the placing of 4000 tons by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for grade crossing elimination bridges in 
Cleveland. Prices quoted by the larger producers have 
further declined, having settled down to 2.20c. on steel 
bars, plates and structural material. Plate prices with 
some of the smaller mills continue irregular with quo- 
tations of 2.10c. appearing in this territory. While an 
Ohio mill recently took an Eastern order for 3500 tons 
of locomotive plates, it is explained that the specifica- 
tions called for acid steel and partly fire box steel 
carrying extras of $30 a ton. The hot-rolled strip steel 
market is very dull and weak, with quotations ranging 
from 2.50c. to 2.60c. for strip and up to 2.75c. for 
narrow hoops and bands. 


Jobbers quote steel 
structural shapes, 3.46c.; 
to 4.65¢c.; No, 
blue annealed 


bars, 3.36c.; plates and 
No. 28 black sheets, 4.55« 
28 galvanized sheets, 5.65c.; No. 10 
sheets, 3.65c.; cold rolled rounds, 
3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.;: hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 
4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.66c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.: 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.40 base per 100 Ib. 


Pig Iron.—The revival of interest in the pig iron 
market noted last week has developed into a moderate 
buying movement, mostly in foundry iron for the third 
quarter, but with some of the contracts extended 
through the last half. The springing up of a demand 
is attributed to two factors. One is that many con- 
sumers feel that prices have reached bottom and the 
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other is that others have low stocks and have about 
cleaned up all their contracts, as is indicated by little 
unfilled tonnage on the books of some of the furnaces. 
Many consumers appear to be disposed to cover at 
the present time for their minimum requirements for 
the third quarter. The business is coming from scat- 
tered sources, but does not include any buying by the 
automotive industry, which will carry considerable iron 
due on second quarter contracts over to the third 
quarter. The market still has weak spots and there 
is a wide range of Lake furnace quotations depending 
on whether the inquiry being figured on is from a 
competitive territory. However, producers are begin- 
ning to show resistance to naming prices lower than 
have recently appeared. Considerable of the business 
placed during the week was taken at $20.50, which 
appears to be the common minimum Valley and Lake 
furnace price. Locally there is no fixed price for out- 
side shipment, quotations depending on the tonnage 
and the delivery point, but for Cleveland delivery $22 
is the minimum price. One interest reports sales dur- 
ing the week aggregating 10,000 to 15,000 tons and 
another several thousand tons in lots up to 2000 tons. 
One has about 10 inquiries aggregating 25,000 tons. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has an inquiry 
out for 3000 tons for its Cleveland plant for the third 
quarter and the American Radiator Co. is inquiring 
for 15,000 tons for its Detroit and Springfield plants. 
Steel making iron is inactive. Inquiry for low phos- 
phorus iron has improved. Several inquiries, includ- 
ing one from the Pittsburgh district for 500 to 1000 
tons for the last half, are pending. The Valley price 
has settled down to $28, although this cannot meet 
the competition of prices prevailing in the East. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 


iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 

and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 

rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 
Basic, Valley furnace........... $20.00 to $21.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.50to 23.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 27.00 
ee ee era 22.50 to 23.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 33.52 
Stand. low phos., Valley furn.... 28.00 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of Lake Superior ore during 
May amounted to 6,583,815 tons, a decrease of 87,890 
tons from May, 1923. The total movement to June 1 
was 7,243,202 tons, an increase of 557,313 tons over 
the corresponding period last year when practically 
no ore was shipped in April. 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke is very light, 
foundries buying only car lots as needed. Prices are 
unchanged at $4.75 to $6 for standard Connellsville 
brands. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers re- 
port a fair volume of orders, but they are for very 
small lots. Leading makers appear to be holding well 
to regular discounts for the small lot business that is 
coming out. Rivets are quiet with no change in the 
price situation. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is no new inquiry to 
test the market. Owing to reduced operations, sheet 
mills are still holding back on specifications for sheet 
bars. 


Sheets.—The demand continues slow, but prices are 
holding close to recent levels. On black sheets, 3.50c. 
is still being quoted and there is a report not fully con- 
firmed of a sale of 2000 tons of that price to a tank 
shop. Blue annealed sheets range from 2.75c. to 2.80c. 
and galvanized sheets at 4.75c. to 4.80c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Weakness has developed in bil- 
let steel reinforcing bars, which are being offered at 
2.15c., Pittsburgh. Quotations on rail steel bars are 
unchanged at 2c. to 2.20c. The demand for smail lots 
is heavy. Inquiries include 180 tons for a building 
for the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland. 


Old Material.—A fair demand has developed from 
blast furnaces for borings and turnings, but mills are 
buying no steel making scrap. Purchases of machine 
shop turnings at $12 and mixed borings and short 
turnings at $13, were made by Cleveland consumers 
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during the week. Prices on these grades as well as on 
cast iron borings have advanced 50c. a ton. Busheling 
has advanced $1 a ton but most other grades are un- 
changed although the market is firm. Yard dealers 
are buying considerable scrap for stock. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel............ $14.00 to $14.25 
Ped ee, SO db cveneede cede 15.50 to 16.00 


Dene ME Ties cnaxscacstdhar 16.25 to 16.75 
Low phosphorus melting........ 16.50 to 16.75 
Cast Ou DOOM. 6. os cckvecsb os 12.50 to 12.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.50 to 12.75 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroud wrought ........sce.6. 12.00to 12.25 
Railroad malleable ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings............. 12.50 to 13.00 
INO. 3 GRO. cede vile thntbdwks 20.00 to 20.50 
BeOe Din ck cn 00c0eeeunes 11.25 to 41.75 
Drop forge flashings............ 9.00to 9.25 
Railroad grate bars............. 13.25 to 13.50 
DOD, cnt nate cadneaneant 13.25 to 13.50 
Fee Ws Ss oo bd bacacuees 9.25to 9.50 


Philadelphia 


Large Increase in Pig Iron Buying and Steel 
Orders Are More Plentiful 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3.—After many weeks of ex- 
treme dullness, the pig iron market has taken on 
greater activity, sales of more than 40,000 tons having 
been made within the week by eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces. This business was taken, however, at the 
expense of prices. One lot of 21,000 tons sold to a 
radiator company for its New Jersey plant went at 
$19.50, furnace, it is reported, and 30,000 tons sold to 
the same company at Buffalo was on a reported price 
basis of $19 or less. Aside from the radiator com- 
pany’s orders, most of the Eastern business was in 
lots under 1000 tons. Deliveries are to be made through 
June and third quarter. 

A slight improvement in the number of steel orders 
is another encouraging feature. While the actual net 
gain in tonnage is small, the week’s buying has indi- 
cated that a greater number of consumers and jobbers 
are reaching that stage where replenishment, even in 
a small way, has become necessary. Eastern plate mills 
had the best week in some time. Prices of plates, 
shapes and bars show further weakness. 

While the scrap market has shown no indications 
of quick recovery, there is a fairly strong undertone 
and advances have occurred whenever urgent demand 
has come from consumers. Melting steel scrap is held 
at $15.50, but $15 is the best offer that mills are 
making. 

Pig Iron.—Upward of 40,000 tons of foundry iron, 
including one lot of 21,000 tons, has been sold within 
the past several days by furnaces in the eastern Penn- 
sylvania district. The 21,000-ton lot was sold by a 
steel company to a radiator company for the latter’s 
New Jersey plant, and the price is reported to have 
been $19.50, furnace, for the base grade. It is reported 
here that the radiator company also bought 30,000 tons 
at Buffalo at $19, or less. Other sales were mostly in 
lots of a few hundred tons each, few, if any, being 
more than 1000 tons. Practically all of the iron sold is 
for June and third quarter delivery. Prices were low- 
ered in nearly every sale. One eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace decided to sell a limited tonnage at $20.50 for 
No. 2 plain, $21 for No. 2 X and $21.50 for No. 1 X, 
f.o.b. furnace, and within a few days had disposed of 
9000 tons. It then withdrew from the market by in- 
creasing its prices $1 a ton. Another furnace sold 
about 5000 tons within the week at prices averaging 
about $20.50, furnace, but in some instances made sales 
at $20. Still another company sold several thousand 
tons but did not go below $21, furnace. A part of the 
buying movement may be credited to the desire of 
consumers to lower the average cost of iron due them, 
as many consumers still have on order iron that was 
bought at prices higher than current quotations. Sales 
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of the week also included several thousand tons of low 
phosphorus iron. Despite the improved buying, the 
pig iron market is not materially stronger, as there are 
still some anxious sellers. Some furnaces are quoting 
prices above those at which sales were made in the 
past week, and hence did not share in the business. 
Imports of pig iron last week were 2500 tons from 
England, 1000 tons from France and 1000 tons from 
Calcutta, India. 


The following quotations are, with the 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76e. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa, No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2. 

sil. $21.63 to $2 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.18to 2 

East. Pa. No. 1X. tse 22.638 to 2: 

Virginia No 2 plain, 1.75 2.2% 

sil, 31.17 

Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 si 30.67 to 31.67 

Basic delivered eastern 21.00 to 21.50 

Gray forge 22.00 to 22.50 

Malleable 22.50to 23.50 

Standard 
nace) 

Copper bearing low phos. 
furnace) 


exception 


13 
.63 
13 


low phos. 
25.00 
(f.0.b. 
24.00 to 


Ore.—Iron ore imported last week totaled 13,300 
tons, of which 7300 tons came from Chile and 6000 tons 


from Algeria. A thousand tons of manganese ore came 
from Calcutta, India. 


25.00 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers are getting ample ship- 
ments on contracts and consequently are not interested 
in further purchases. Very little business is being 
done. Ferromanganese prices are unchanged, $107.50 
being quoted by both domestic producers and importers. 


Billets.—There is very little interest in semi-finished 
steel. Quotations on open-hearth rerolling billets con- 
tinue at $38, Pittsburgh, with a $5 extra for forging 
billets. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills have had the best busi- 
ness in many weeks. Some of the orders placed were 
larger than have been common since the decline in 
prices began. The Baldwin Locomotive Works bought 
about 1400 tons for 40 Mexican locomotives and has 
about 400 tons still to buy. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
bought upward of 1000 tons and an iron works at Lan- 
caster bought 1000 tons for tanks. Buyers apparently 
are convinced that prices are dragging bottom and 
there is a little less hesitancy in placing orders. For 
lots of a carload or more 2c., Pittsburgh, is commonly 
quoted, while less than carload lots are being taken at 
2.10c. and 2.15c., Pittsburgh. On very large lots 2c. has 
been shaded. Eastern mills continue to operate at about 
40 per cent of capacity. A decision is expected this 
week on 11,000 tons of car steel, mostly plates, inquired 
for by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 


Structural Material.—Local fabricators are figuring 
on a slightly increased volume of prospective work. 
Most of this consists of small jobs, but there are indica- 
tions of returning confidence in prices. Plans for the 
first section of the Philadelphia subways will probably 
be out for bids in a week or 10 days and will call for 
estimates on 9300 tons of steel. Eastern mills quote 
2.10¢c. to 2.15c., Pittsburgh, on plain material. Pitts- 
burgh mills are not meeting this competition in all in- 
stances. Importation of shapes is not as heavy as it 
was expected it might be, but small lots are coming in 
each week. Last week’s receipts here were 145 tons, 
all from Belgium. 


Bars.—The larger producers of steel bars have not 
been successful in holding to 2.25c., Pittsburgh, as a 
minimum on merchant steel and quotations of 2.20c. are 
now common. Bar iron is also slightly lower, quota- 
tions of 2.10c., Pittsburgh, being available from Eastern 
mills. Fifty tons of steel bars were received here last 
week from France. 


Sheets.—The leading interest has notified some of 
its customers that it will meet the prices quoted by in- 
dependents. These prices are generally $4 a ton under 
the figures which were named by the leading interest 
for second quarter, being 2.80c. on blue annealed, 3.65c. 
on black and 4.80c. on galvanized, Pittsburgh base. 


Warehouse Business.—Despite the continuance of a 
good deal of cutting by some of the local jobbers, quoted 
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prices on steel products out of stock remain unchanged. 
For local delivery, quotations are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.; iron 

bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.50c.; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.57c.; tank steel plates, 7 in., 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.90c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.95c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.47c.: structural shapes, 3.57c.; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; jy-in., 5.50c.; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
4.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to -in., inclusive, 4.27c.; rails, 
3.47¢.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 

Old Material_—A deadlock between consumers and 
dealers on the question of prices to be paid for old ma- 
terial has prevented the consummation of much busi- 
ness in the past week. Most of the dealers and brokers 
feel that the market must advance, at least slightly, but 
consumers are slow to meet the price ideas of sellers. 
For example, two or three mills freely offer $15 for No. 
1 heavy melting steel, but the best offers that brokers 
will make is $15.50 and that price would be only for 
small tonnages. Some advances have occurred on other 
grades, due principally to urgent needs of consumers. 
The situation in the market is such that further ad- 
vances are almost bound to occur when urgent demand 
appears from any quarter. Several grades are 5(e. 
higher than a week ago. 

We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 

5.00 to $15.50 
5.00 to 15.50 
00to 17.50 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 
Scrap rails 
Steel rails for rolling 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 
under 9.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels.......... .. 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 5.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 5.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 forge fire 3.00 to 13.50 
3undled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace use) .00 to 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) 2.00 to 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 
ing mill use) 2.00 to 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 
lent) .00 to 
Cast borings (for steel works and 
rolling mills) 12.50 to 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 14.00 to 
es: eas 6b wae kes ket h oa tease 17.50 to 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
plants) 
Railroad grate bars............. 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 
Shafting 
Steei axles 


and 


15.50 to 
14.00 to 
14,00 to 


20.00 to 


Recent promotions and transfers made by the South- 
western Portland Cement Co. are as follows. O. J. 
Binford, formerly secretary and superintendent of the 
company’s plant at El Paso, Tex., has been transferred 
to Dayton, Ohio, where he will be secretary of the com- 
pany and superintendent of the plant under construc- 
tion. H. E. Nichols, formerly assistant superintendent 
at El Paso, has been appointed superintendent. H. T. 
Kiester, formerly purchasing agent at El Paso, has 
been transferred to the company’s general offices at 
Los Angeles, Cal., and will act as general purchasing 
agent for the California and El Paso plants. R. L. 
Carter succeeds Mr. Kiester as resident purchasing 
agent at El Paso. 


A Taft cotton gin and press, new patent, has been 
turned out under direction of the patentee at the plant 
of the Birmingham Machine & Foundry Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and is on its way to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
where it will be further tried out. The press makes a 
round bale and does away with cotton ties, and reduces 
the round bale to smaller size than heretofore worked. 
Successful operation of the first press will mean a 
large number of others, molds having been preserved 
in this instance. 
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MORE IDLE STACKS 


Net Loss of 29 Blast Furnaces in May in Pitts- 
burgh District 


May saw an even greater decrease in the number 
of blast furnaces in production than did April with 
its loss of 19 stacks in the Pittsburgh and nearby 
districts. During May, or between the period from 
April 29, to June 2, production ceased at 30 furnaces, 
while one furnace went into production, this being 
the stack of the Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa., which was blown in June 2, after a shutdown of 
several months. Pittsburgh district proper has lost 
10 furnaces in the past month, the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valley district 14, while there has been a loss 
of 2 furnaces in Western Pennsylvania and 3 in the 
Wheeling district. Five of the furnaces which have 
gone out of production are of merchant classification, 
and as the one furnace which has resumed is of 
that class there is a net loss of only 4 among such 
furnaces. 

Steel works active furnace decreases aggregated 
25 to which the Carnegie Steel Co. has contributed 
16; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 3; American 
Steel & Wire Co., 2; Republic Iron & Steel Co., Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co. (Cambria) and 
Wheeling Steel Corporation (La Belle) one each. As 
there were 114 furnaces in production at the end of 
March the loss of active furnaces over the past two 
months totals 48, and there are now 7 more furnaces 
out than in production. Record of the furnaces in 
and out of production as of June 2, and April 29, makes 
the following comparison: 


Western Pennsylvania 


Steel Works Furnaces 

June 2 April 29, 

1924 1924 
Total In Out In Out 

Bethlehem Steel C’o., Johnstown, Pa. 11 5 6 6 5 

Merchant Furnaces 

Aeriaga Parnmee: Ger 6 ook. bees 1 1 0 1 0 
American Manganese Mfg. Co..... 2 0 2 0 2 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co... 1 0 1 0 1 

McKinney Steel Co. 

SE ee ere ee 1 1 0 1 0 
Pa re eee 2 0 2 0 2 
is Bg sl Uk a eee eee l 0 1 0 1 
Punxsutawney Furnace Co........ 1 0 1 1 0 
EE As cd desde de eee 20 7 13 9 11 


HIGHER JAPANESE DUTIES 


Reports Indicate Decided Advance of Rates on 
Sheets and Tin Plate 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Interest has been manifested 
by Department of Commerce officials in a recent press 
dispatch stating that revision of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty of commerce and navigation doing away with the 
schedule of the conventional tariff has been completed 
in London, with the result that it will mean higher im- 
port duties on imports into Japan, and, among other 
things, will greatly raise duties on.iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The increase will*apply to all countries exporting 
iron and steel into Japan and while the duties will be 
considerably higher they will not be discriminatory. 
They will all be on the same parity. 

The provision of the treaty abrogated is known as 
article 8, which provided for preferential duties on 
iron and steel and other products exported from Great 
Britain into Japan. The same rates, however, were 
provided for American iron and steel producers under 
the “most favored nation” clause in the American- 
Japanese commercial treaty. The revision of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, according to the report, con- 
firmation of which has been requested by the Iron and 
Steel Division, Department of Commerce, restores the 
general tariff schedule on all goods coming under 
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Pittsburgh District 
Steel Works Furnaces 
June 2 April 29, 
- : 1924 1924 
American Steel & Wire Co. Total In Out In Out 
ED on Fa FOdw'e Wh weaviacedude 2 1 1 2 0 
A ee eee 2 0 2 1 1 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
ES we oa ot ode aeteurien eiekae 7 7 0 7 0 
Oo. AEA Bere reer 3 1 2 2 1 
pT Pr rere oo re 6 2 + 4 2 
Deere TRONS ens - «x ccc anente 11 6 5 10 1 
Go ay Scie 8: & 06 eee mic oe 1 0 1 0 1 
RE Gi ccccvedsuedsvetas MeOet 3 2 1 2 1 
TY iinvacedan: hea aetdin ape aa eee 2 1 1 2 0 
INGUEO. 2cinsvithcblversCevoeene 1 1 0 l 0 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
ND Eis Sian pinta 0G tae dk abi 5 4 1 4 1 
 ceteakacteat ytaranetaedel 6 4 2 4 2 
MO 4 cic a kbs Keb baths JSON. UN 1 0 1 0 1 
EE > eae + 3 1 3 1 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co....... 2 1 1 1 1 
Premppereem Mteer Co... <cccccvccen 2 2 0 2 0 
Merchant Furnaces 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co........... 1 1 0 1 
SEE. Rc oactenae een eedaeeoars 59 35 24 45 14 
Mahoning & Shenango Valley Districts 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
PR Sead a OES Ce CEN ERE: 3 1 2 2 1 
pO EE ee ee 4 2 2 4 0 
PEE. donde on ap 00004 os See eer 1 0 1 0 1 
Ne a eee 6 2 4 5 1 
6 5 divs, dh «6 Alea «xa cues 1 0 1 0 1 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.......... 7 2 5 3 a 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co............ 1 1 0 1 0 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co....... 1 0 1 1 0 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co..... 9 3 6 6 3 
Merchant Furnaces 
ie. ee ee nnn césaneon sta ethan 1 0 1 l 0 
Hanna Furnace Co. 
NE DEES {kee dade ddlded vs 1 0 1 0 1 
ee errs nr 1 1 8 1 0 
pS ea > i 1 0 1 0° 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. 
West Middlesex, Pa............. 1 0 1 0 1 
oo 1 1 0 1 9 
pe eee 1 0 1 0 1 
Sharpsville Furnace Co........... 1 1 0 0 1 
Shenango Furnace Co............ 2 1 1 2 " 
Struthers Furnace Co............ 1 0 1 1 0 
Stewart Furnace Co.......... eds 8 0 1 1 0 
Valley Mold & Iron Corp.......... 1 0 1 0 1 
eS ee ee 46 16 30 30 16 
Wheeling District 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Carnegie Steel Co 
I CN iia a aiiew aces ab 2 1 1 1 1 
PE CHE Wid. 04.02 oe + eeemnien? 4 1 3 3 1 
Steubenville, Ohio..... aes coe 0 1 9 1 
National Tube Co.......... ai tea Se 2 0 2 0 
Wheeling Steel Corporation.... 4 3 1 4 0 
yp Ee ae eee ee 1 1 9 1 0 
is Pd PUG he Wir ecnre tein 14 8 6 11 3 
Grand Tota] ...... 139 66 73 95 44 


article 8, which includes iron and steel. It is claimed 
that the increase on black steel sheets, which were 
dutiable at 5.08 yen per ton, will be approximately six- 
fold under the general tariff, whose rate is 15 per cent 
ad valorem. At a market price of 200 yen per ton, or 
virtually $100, a ton would be dutiable at 30 yen. 
The duty on tin plate, the report says, would be in- 
creased from 11.85 yen to 60 yen a ton and on galvan- 
ized sheets from 20 yen to 45 yen a ton. 

In the absence of information to the contrary, the 
inclination here is to accept the report as being accurate 
and further details are being awaited with considerable 
interest. The supposition is that the higher rates have 
been decided upon in an effort to build up the Japanese 
tin plate and sheet industry, which at present is of 
small proportions. This is especially true in the case of 
sheets. While the higher rates would not affect the 
American iron and steel industry any more than the 
industry of any other country, belief prevails that 
Japan, being unable to supply her own sheet needs, and 
with but little better success in the case of tin plate, 
will get many protests from her own people who buy 
foreign material because of the much higher costs they 
will have to pay for their steel. 


Steel erection on several large buildings in New 
York, held up for some weeks by a strike, now is pro- 
gressing under police guard. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 


UAAORN LLL LIUOGASANORNUGU AAAS LAURA NAO ANANUATUANUNAGAALLUOALUUCASAAUCEOULLEERAAA ELAN EEUU STAD AANA RSNA ANAT 


Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib............2 


Structural Materials 


Beams, channels, etc., base, per Ib 
Sheet piling 


20c. to 2.25c. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars, base, per lb 

Soft steel bars for cold finishing 
Reinforcing steel bars, base 

Refined iron bars, base, per Ib 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib ; . 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib 6.5 7.00c, 


Hot-Rolled Flats 
base, per Ib 2.75c. 
base, per Ib 2.75c. 
base, per Ib . .2.50c. to 2.75c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars and shafting, base, per lb 

Bars and shafting, l.c.1., = 

Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 

Bars, 8S. A. E. Series, No. 

Bars, 8S. A. E. Series, — “3100 es ee Oe Ee eran 5.25¢. 
re, SU ON Uiic.n 0d bbw ees os co PRE webesss chiseens 4.50c. 


Wire Products 

(To jobbers in car lots) 
Nails, base, per keg 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. « 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 lb 
Spring wire, base, per 100 lb 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 
Galvanized staples, base, per 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 
Polished staples, base, per keg.... +9 
Cement coated nails, base, per count “keg 
Bale ties, carloads to jobbers........ 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers) 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers) 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


rolled threads, 
60, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
all sizes, cut threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts os, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, -50 and 10 per cent off list 
Other style heads 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 


or 


Hoops, 
Bands, 
Strips, 


25 over base 
2.50 over ae 
$2. 


per 100 Ib 
100 Ib 
keg 

100 lb 


Machine bolts, small, 


Machine bolts, 


2 and 3 heads. 


nuts, % x 4 in., 

50,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes..........50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank... .4.75c. to 5c. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped 4.75c. to 5c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank .25¢. .50c. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, tapped 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

; in. and smaller, U. 
in. and larger, U. s. s 
Small sizes, S. A. E 
S. A. E., % in. and larger 
Stove bolts in packages 
Stove bolts in bulk 
Tire bolts 


80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
75 and 10 per cent off list 
80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
0 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts 50 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 

55 and 5 per cent off list 

Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 per cent off list 
WOMENS noc 500s viduw ot clbMele iwc ttc Siam dee JN Oe ee eee 
Lock washers 80 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 
Per 1000 


Per 1000 
S.A. E. U.S8.8. .A.B. U.8.S8. 
$4.25 $4.25 $13.50 
: 4.90 16.50 
6.25 23.00 
8.50 34.00 
10.00 1-in. 55.00 
"Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 


Milled hex. head cap screws 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
s. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled studs 65 and 10 per cent off list 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8S. 


Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib. .$2.65 to $2.7 
Small rivets 70 and 10 per cent off ilat 


LLNULLNNALUUUUSEUAANUUASUANALUUARSANU COOOL AUTEN AT AAU PECAN 


Track Equipment 


Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib 
Spikes, 4% in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb... 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib 

Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib 

Tie plates, per 100 Ib 

Angle bars, base, per 100 lb 


Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 


Galv. 
+39 
2 
11 
13 


extra strong, plain 
24 2 to 3 
44 to % 


Butt Weld, 
41 


42h, 
4714 
4914 
, extra strong, plain ends 
42 2 
46%, 


45 
a9 
32 
11 and 12. 31% 
To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 


cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


ae Welded Steel 
2 to 2% i 27 1% 


38 to 
2 to 2% in 
2% to 3 in 
4 to 13 in 3% to 4% in 
Less carload lots 4 points less. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubee 
Cold Drawn 
1 in 55 3 and 3% 
1% 47 3% and 3% in 
i% in. 5 ae 4 in. 
2 ‘and 2% i 22 4% in. and 5 in 
2% and 2% in 


Charcoal Iron 


~ 


Ll 1++ 
© -~108 GO GO 


Hot Rolled 


3 and 3% in 38 
3% in. and 3% in.... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 


price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon under 0.30, base 85 per cent off list 
Carban 6.00 te, 6.60, Deis win '40 cnc o cmeesgs 83 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Gunte per Ft. Cents per Ft. 
15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 0 
16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage 
17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage.. 
17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 
. 11 gage.. 18 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage.. 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, per base box 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-lb. coating 
base 25-lb. coating 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11. 30 30-lb. coating 


12-Ib. coating I. C.... 12.7 35-lb. coating 
15-Ilb. coating I. C.... 13. $8 40-lb. coating 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per lb 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28 (base), per Ib 
Automobile Sheets 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib., 
Galvanized 
De. SS CROMOD, BOP. Ths 66h5 06546 as 006e 02020005 4.75c. to 5c. 
ong Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. yi B+ per Ib.... 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Wo. SB CERSS), DOE Thee cv ccevedcowecesescrsevees 3.75c. to 3.85c. 


2.80c. to 3c. 
3.50c. to 3.85c. 


5.10c. 


eovccceeecs 5.30c. 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per Cent irom.......-eeeeeeeeee $5.65 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron...........- 4.90 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron... ... ccc eee cece eeees 5.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent irom........sseeeee 4.75 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.75c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron.. 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal........ 45c, 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese, from the Caucasus.............- 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

GOUPOUD « 6 acd 0 05 bn 0m peeen dss hans tae vex $8.75 to $10.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Os, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard.......... 19.00 to 22.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoS,, New York.............. 75c. to 85c. 

Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton...........+6.:. $107.50 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent f.o.b. 

AVARtiIO port, Guty HAIG. .... ccc csccccess 107.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... 75.00 
Perresitioom, 76: Mer COMCi s dice cee < chbce nace 140.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal..... 90c. to 93c, 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 

to 70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. 

Gevate tu: cost cao. nds nae Mech exewaseusnicas 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 

Se re ee ne Gee We Bila e s uence ces 684s 10.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
net ton 


$3.50 to $4.00 


200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $35.00 to $37.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 34.00 to 36.00 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42, 
12 per cent, $43.50; 14 to 16 per cent (electric furnace), 
$40.00. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 
ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... .$20.00 to $22.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 
ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines.... 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


22.00 to 23.50 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pemmaivamie . ..cescic esis cs $40.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $40.00 
SENG: caaduadtbansucewe 45.00 to 47.00 40.00 to 42.00 
Gee Uidws ates vetéacat¥aagna 40.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
EI: ak drae: adieguamnil ate 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
DE: wast5 055.6 08h eaeadve od 37.00 to 42.00 
SE Lk’. cae oat oe ee ted 42.00to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton............. 6.00to 7.00 

Silica Brick: 

PUUUENEEN 3 6cuy bbb on Bc Eee cldee’s Oat 4 38.00 

COG A Evie toc ee BAT es le VEE 47.00 

OS So's: 5:6e' a wBER 0 CGD 0 id KAR ew 50.00 

Ground silica clay, per net ton............ 7.50 to 8.00 
Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

, more and Chester, Pa.).......ceeccceee 65.00 

Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 

MOTs BEG CHOGEEE, .F aloes ch wie tee ncene 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Stundard size, per net tom........ececees 47.00 


TTT Tee eee THUAIQUQUUNOUUEDINUUDOUAUQUUUSOUOOUUGEOUUGOUUOOOUUOAO0 NO gnnnaneHAAUUNESEOOMEEAQNREEEOOUEEEALAEEC CERES 


Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products 





ANUAUUNNLAUNNNNUUULAUONELpUENNALUNNNEAyENTYCAUgAUULAUeUenTN UU UNALCUNNGUUUEENUUUENNODULEULUUCUNENCOENENEEEEUACETEALLUERREEUNEOUOORENUUNETTOOEENCULAOATOOERNTUPRENENAUNETEUNNSOUONRNADD GR UUs vUGUUNENUUOONANACAUAGLAVUASUYU URAL HEAL 


NUNN DESL 
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PUTTER GALLLMELL CULL LLC LLC 


Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Fectiones eset, “4-O,. QI OE es wei< oe cus ccs cenenc been $38.00 
Rolling’ Dillete,’ Bin; mm WNP. nn cc ccccccccecceccee 33.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons..............eeeee-: 43.00 
Sheet bara; Weseewee so HII NEOs we oe He AY 40.00 
Shieet fares, epeti-heartRiiidi.. Ji. ME SOTH. Obie UE. UAE 40.00 
BIADG > a weds 4:4 « dwells he do Vid Webs RSG bee die «« atid 32.00 


Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in..$48.00to 49.06 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 


Wire rods, screw stock.......ccccceces $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........+.5- 10.00 per ton over base 
Were BOG, GONE: « 6c 0 0,4,460,0 6 we eclemneees 15.00 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per ID. .. . « -« o«.asesie apa « ann see Ga 
Sale. Wee, Mer Ta. << <6 43660000 ceaeneees 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
Gee WN WOTOE, WOT Tile < os + 6 440 an 4 ced aw ease 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 
Raila, heawy,. POP Cees tee. «c+ cancncme+ehann $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib........c.cee- 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rails, light, rail steel, base, per Ib........... 1.85c. to 1.90c. 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.30c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.40. 
Bars, rail steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.10c. to 2.15c. 
Rail steel bars, base, per Ib., Chicago mill.... 2.20c. 
Cold-finished steel bars, base. Chicago, per Ib. . 2.90c. to 3c. 
Ground shafting, base, per ID... ....-.seeee8. 3.40c. 
Cut Walk, De, WEP Wiles as icon wcceense ad eens $3.00 to $3.10 
Alloy Steel 

S. A. E. 
Series Bars 
Numbers 100 lb. 
2100*(14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 
SSCS (S26 NiGMEE). ws cv ccces cctcc iil cook 5.00 
SECO COO: Wes i5 6 bide s ve caee eh aenerees $6.50 to 7.00 
SIGS CHUMNGE CHOOMEEETE): 2c vdecciccivcedoues vex 4.00 
NE ee ».75 to 6.00 
See  Coemeee CRC cecadectecbovaceessas 8.00 to 8.25 
SEG CHIGMSE CHIOIIEE) cccccccscabdcceccases 7.00 to 7.25 
5308 (Chvemniuas’ Gesedd! 6 fee ee cv cedidedie 3.75 
5200°(Chromium Steel) ....cccccccccecscccscces 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ............ 4.75 to 56.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.50 to 4.75 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium).........--ces-. 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) ........... 4.50 to 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ............ 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ....... 4.75 to 5.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton prices for bars 
of same analysis. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 
ton bar price applies. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 


numbered by manufac- 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


carload, per 100 lb.: 


Philadelphia, domestic .$0.32 EID. . 0 «smd «senate $0.265 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland ............ 0.215 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 
Baltimore, export..... 0.225 Cn 5.e tng a0 0bee 0.19 
New York, domestic... 0.34 eins on wees Cat 0.29 
New York, export..... 0.255 eo Pee 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.865 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 
Wee . CUE ogeneuscsersa 0.34 


Boston, export........ 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (\.e., 


Gh RAEN. wis do Bika dl $0.43 *Pacific Coast ........ $1.15 
pS ee 0.735 *Pac, Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ......... 0.58 
Peer 0.60 DEE 5» nbnane enone 0.56 
GHD. sbi coke v.sieds 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
CL, og nck hee cane 0.705  # Jacksonville, rail and 

CE -s a'« oxwné bamne 1.15 Geel. ao cuacsubueea 0.415 
tDenver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ........ - 0.67 


tMinimum loading 46.000 Ib. 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets 


No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 4c. ; | 
not over 12 in. in diameter, 55c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. 


carload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. 


wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c.; pipes 


All rates per 100 lb. in 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Structural Awards and Inquiries Continue on a 
Diminished Scale 


Awards of projects requiring fabricated steel, as 
reported to THE IRON AGE, totaled close to 19,000 tons 
for the past week. Inquiries make a smaller total, 
about 13,000 tons. Roughly, this is about 50 per cent 
of the volume of such work that was reported each 
week during the period of greatest activity in the first 
quarter of the year. The largest job awarded was a 
railroad bridge at Cleveland, requiring 4000 tons, while 
a gas holder to be erected at Memphis, Tenn., will take 
3000 tons. The largest inquiry reported is from the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 3600 tons for oil tanks. 
Awards include: 


Susquehanna River bridge at Milton, Pa., 850 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

U. 8S. Metals Refining Co., 
tons, to Pittsburgh Bridge Co. 

Fall River, Mass., 
Phelan, Fall River, 

Dupont Co., power plant addition at 
tons, to McClintic-Marshali Co. 
Park, Trenton, N. J., 
Bridge Co. 


tons, to 


plant at Carteret, N. J., 1600 


highway bridge, 225 tons; T. F. 


low bidder. 


Passaic, N. J., 200 


Interstate 
to American 


grandstand, 300 tons, 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, bridge at Somerville, 
N. J., 1000 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Department of Street Cleaning, City of New York, hous- 
ing station at 139th Street and- Harlem River, 1950 tons, 
to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

Loft building, 22 East Forty-eighth Street, New York, 


850 tons, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 


Weave mill, High Shoals, N. C., 276 tons, to MeClintic- 


Marshall Co. 
Furnace Brook, Mass., bridge, 183 tons, to Boston Bridge 
Works. 


High school, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
tural Steel Co. 


450 tons, to Kellogg Struc- 


Kenyon Theater, Pittsburgh, North Side, 125 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Gas holder, Memphis, Tenn., 
Co. 


tons, to 


3000 tons, to Riter-Conley 


Westminster Building, Dayton, Ohio, 425 tons, to Mas- 
silon Structural & Bridge Co. 

Humble Oil Co., 5 80,000-bbl. tanks for Texas, 1600 
tons, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Phoenix Utility Co., plant, Phoenix, Ariz., 500 tons, to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, repairs to 


Eads bridge, St. Louis, 342 tons, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

City of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
reported last week. 


bascule bridge, 820 
instead of 500 


tons, 
tons, as 


American Stove & Enameling Co., building, 
237 tons, to Kenwood Bridge Co. 


Harvey, IIl., 


Memorial building and City Hall for city of Chanute, 
Kan., 196 tons, to unnamed fabricator. 
Junior high school, Rhinelander, Wis., 184 tons, to un- 


named fabricator. 
Pennsylvania Railroad grade crossing bridges, Cleveland, 
4000 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Logan Dock Co., Huntington, W. Va., bridge, 125 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Delaware River Bridge Commission, anchorage piers for 
Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 1800 tons; erroneously men- 
tioned last week as steel for the approaches. The ap- 
proaches will require about 20,000 tons and bids have not 
yet been asked for. Bids on the anchorage piers close 
June 18. 

American League baseball 
stand alterations, 800 tons. 


Asbury Park, N. J., high school building, 400 tons. 
Chester, Vt., highway overpass, 142 tons. 


park, Philadelphia, grand- 


Stockton, Cal., auditorium, 600 tons. 


S. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Bend, Ore., 1000 tons. 


Chicago, power plant at North 
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Sioux City, Iowa, power plant, 1200 tons. 
Anaconda Copper Co., power plant, Great Falls, 
600 tons. 

Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, plant building, 
1000 tons. 


Masonic Memorial Temple, Thirty-fifth Street and Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, 900 tons. 


Mont., 


Becklenberg Theater, Chicago, 450 tons. 

Nugent Brothers Dry Goods Co., store building, St. Louis, 
1000 tons, bids being taken by Wimmer Contracting Co., 
St. Louis. 


Grand Trunk Railroad, 
235 tons. 

City of Corpus Christi, 
700 tons, general contract 
Chicago and San Antonio. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, tanks for Baton 
3600 tons. 


Citizens National Bank building, Mansfield, Ohio, 500 tons, 
bids taken. 


shops at Battle Creek, Mich., 


Tex., wharf and transfer shed, 
awarded to Sumner-Sollitt Co., 


Rouge, 


Citizens Title & Trust Co., Uniontown, Pa., 200 tons. 


Railroad Equipment Buying 


Locomotives in need of repair on May 15 totaled 
11,866 or 18.4 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Rail- 


way Association. This was an increase of 426 loco- 
motives compared with the number in need of repair 
on May l. . 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has placed 3 


express cars and 2 coaches with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is inquiring for 50 
suburban coaches and 10 suburban passenger baggage cars. 


SAAR IRON INDUSTRY PRECARIOUS 


Railroad Transportation Problems Acute and Traf- 
fic Dislocated—Seeking New Market Outlets 


BERLIN, GERMANY, May 15.—The position of the 
iron industry in the Saar district, which is under 
French supervision, has become uncertain. As with 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar has the privilege of import- 
ing duty free into Germany until 1925, but it also has 
suffered heavily through the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the stoppage and dislocation of railroad traffic that took 
place. The direct road to unoccupied Germany, its main 
market, being blocked, it has sent its goods via Alsace- 
Lorraine. Here the railroad was unable to cope with 
the additional burden and transit often was delayed 
considerably. 

Up to recently Saar goods in large part still were 
going through Alsace-Lorraine, but the German Gov- 
ernment has decided that they have to enter Germany 
by the German Saar frontier, a measure which makes 
Saar competition in the German market more difficult, 
as it increases transport costs. Manufacturers ap- 
proached the German Government and goods carried by 
a certain Alsace-Lorraine line are permitted to enter 
this country. 


Finding New Markets 


Saar competition in the German market has become 
difficult. Prices are higher than in Germany and, if 
the franc should remain at its present exchange rate, 
an improvement seems impossible. Before 1914 the 
production of the district was absorbed mainly by the 
German market, but now the industry depends greatly 
on export. The opening up of new markets abroad has 
not met with sufficient success. During the time of the 
decline of the franc manufacturers had their order 
books filled, but a change has taken place since then. 
Some large orders have been secured from Denmark 
and South and Central America, but the unfavorable 
position of the Saar district in regard to railroad 
freightage makes business difficult for export to the 
Eastern border states, Russia, the Balkans, etc. In the 
countries more closely situated, as Holland, Great Bri- 
tain, ete., competition is strong and the industry has 
to devote its energies more to the outer European 
markets. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


. Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 
oo maaan, (Spot) ——~ (amen Ncrimemmentin, 
Electro- New . New St. New St. 
May Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
28....., 12.87% 12.50 41.50 6.90 6.75 6.15 5.80 
29. 12.87% 12.50 40.75 6.95 680 6.15 5.80 
BmsG os wad 12.87 4 12.50 soe 6.95 6.85 6.15 5.80 
Tune 2 12.87% 12.50 40.95 6.95 6.90 6.15 5.80 
aon eae 12.87% 12.50 40.75 7.00 6.95 6.15 5.80 
*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 
T 
New York 


NEw YorRK, June 3. 

The markets are all quiet and the inactivity has been 
intensified by the Memorial Day holidays. Copper is in 
light demand but firm. The tin market is moderately 
active and steady. Demand for lead has improved and 
a little buying of zinc has caused prices to advance. 

Copper.—There has been a slight improvement in 
inquiry and buying of electrolytic copper, but it has 
been only about enough to keep prices from sagging. 
A few consumers have bought small quantities and 
there have been a few sales for export. While some 
producers have a minimum asking price of 12.87%c., 
delivered, there is enough metal at 12.75c. to satisfy a 
part of the demand. The recent curtailment in produc- 
tion is believed to have just about offset the lessened 
consumption, so that the statistics for May are not 
likely to show much improvement over those of the 
month previous, so far as influencing the market toward 
higher levels is concerned. Lake copper is quoted at 
12.87 Yee. to 13c., delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of May, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 13.17c., delivered. The average 
price of electrolytic copper was 13.01c., delivered, or 
12.76c., refinery. 

Tin.—The market has been a quiet one, with smal] 
sales aggregating about 500 tons for the week ending 
Thursday, May 29. Because of the holiday very little 
business has been transacted and even yesterday only 
about 50 tons of spot metal was sold at prices ranging 
from 40.87%c. to 41c. Consumers are still largely ab- 
sent from the market, the trading being confined to 
dealers. The deliveries into consumption for May were 
5240 tons and the amount in stock on May 31 was 1567 
tons, with 2500 tons landing. The deliveries were be- 
low expectations and are regarded as indicating an in- 
crease in the visible supply for the world of 1500 to 
2000 tons. Spot Straits tin was quoted today, New 
York, at 40.75c. Quotations today in London were about 
£1 per ton higher than a week ago at £209 12s. 6d. for 
spot standard, £208 17s. 6d. for future standard and 
£213 2s. 6d. for spot Straits. 


Lead.—Demand for lead has increased and a fairly 
good business is reported. The result has been a stiffen- 
ing in prices in the outside market so that for the first 
time in many weeks they are tending higher than the 
quotation of the leading interest which remains un- 
changed at 7c., New York. Lead for future shipment 
in July or August has sold at 7c., delivered in the East. 
The St. Louis market has stiffened decidedly and quota- 
tions are close to the Eastern price at around 6.95c., 
St. Louis. 


Zine.—The market for prime Western zinc has im- 
proved somewhat, due partly to buying by operators, 
together with a moderate amount of consuming de- 
mand. Quotations stand at 5.80c., St. Louis, or 6.15c., 
New York. 


Nickel.—Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 
unchanged at 27c. to 32c. per lb. with electrolytic nickel 
held at 30c. to 32c. by the leading producers. Shot 
and ingot nickel in the outside market are quoted at 28c. 
to 32c. per Ib. 


Antimony.—Chinese metal in wholesale lots is 
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quoted at 8.50c., duty paid, New York, for spot and 
early delivery. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted by importers at 27c. to 28¢. per lb., duty paid, 
delivered. 


Old Metals.—The market is uncertain and business 


is slow. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 12.25 
Copper, heavy and wire.................. 11.25 
Copper, light and bottoms............... 10.25 
Heavy machine composition.............. 10.00 
Dene, MONTE sc ccc ret ebb er cetccetaees 7.75 
memes (Meee. 326 20s se RISS Pi Ye 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 8.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 7.25 
LT DONG ccstoceccctce@eaeadonstteet en 6.00 
eS ae ree ».00 
FROG oo hb COC ieee Rae Cena, chappaW’s Gere 4.25 
Cagt DIE 6 ab i wk ta ws bh nn te Wee es 16.00 
Sheet GID. oc ce cbt resve dee eeenees 16.5” 

Chicago 


JUNE 3.—Lead has advanced following liberal buy- 
ing for both spot and future delivery. Consumers evi- 
dently came into the market in the belief that prices 
had reached bottom. Tin, on the other hand, has de- 
clined, while copper, zinc and antimony remain un- 
changed. Among the old metals, grades of copper, 
brass, lead and zinc have advanced. We quote in car- 
load lots: Lake copper, 13.25c.; tin, 41.50¢.; lead, 
6.85¢.; spelter, 5.70c.; antimony, 10.50c., in less than 
carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; copper bot- 
toms, 8.75c.; red brass, 7.50c.; yellow brass, 6.25c.; lead 
pipe, 5.75¢.; zine, 3.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tin foil, 
26c.; block tin, 30c.; all buying prices for less than car- 
load lots. 


Refractories Prices Hold Better in the West 
Than in the East 


PITTSBURGH, June 2.—While Western makers of clay 
fire and silica brick are well provided with business and 
for that reason firm in their price ideas, the reverse ap- 
pears to be the case with Eastern manufacturers. Blast 
furnace construction, rebuilding and relining work is 
much heavier West than East and some Kentucky pro- 
ducers of clay fire brick are solidly booked against pro- 
duction over the next six months and there is so much 
coke oven construction in progress in the West that the 
attendant demand for silica brick has enabled Western 
producers to ignore the price reduction made by East- 
ern companies. With Eastern business in both grades 
of moderate compass and with a good many makers 
seeking a share, the price situation is anything but 
strong and it is doubtful whether the public quotations 
apply on much of the passing business. Prices are 
given on page 1687. 


Slight Decline in Employment in Iron and 
Steel Plants 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Showing a decline of 0.6 
per cent, employees in 209 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry in April totaled 278,911 as against 
280,553 in March. The payroll in April, amounting 
to $8,487,343, showed a decline of 2.6 per cent under 
March, when the payroll totaled $8,715,398. Employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry in April this year in 
164 plants, when there were 235,287 on the payroll, 
showed an increase of 8.7 per cent over April of last 
year, when the number of employees in these plants was 
216,542. The payroll in April of this year in these 
establishments totaled $7,052,586, an increase of 17.5 
per cent over April of iast year, when the total was 
$6,300,560. Of 106 iron and steel plants reporting, 12 
per cent were idle in April, 50 per cent were operating 
fully, and 38 per cent were operating part time, accord- 
ing to a report of the Department of Labor. 
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Arthur H. Young, for the last six years manager 
of industrial relations for the International Harvester 
Co., has resigned that post to become  indus- 
trial relations counsel to the New York law firm 
of Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, persona! attorneys of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Young was closely as- 
sociated with the authorship of the widely known Har- 
vester Industrial Council Plan, adopted in 1919, and 
has been chiefly responsible for its administration in 
the company’s score or more of manufacturing and 
raw materials operations in the United States and 
Canada. 

A long and varied experience, covering both sides 
of industrial relations, specially fitted him for that 
task and for the greater one which he now under- 
takes. As a boy and during the earlier years of his 
young manhood he was a steel worker in the mills of 
Joliet, Ill., and Colorado. In 1916 he became super- 
visor of labor and safety at the South Chicago plant 
of the Illinois Steel Co., and in 1917 was chosen director 
of the American Museum of Safety. During the war 
he was chief safety expert in charge of that work at 
all arsenals and navy yards. During 1921-22 he was 
president of the National Safety Council. Mr. Young’s 
new home will be in Montclair, N. J., and his office 
will be in the Woolworth Building, New York. 

Cyrus McCormick, Jr., vice-president, International 
Harvester Co., in announcing Mr. Young’s resignation, 
said in part: “With a great deal of regret I announce 
the resignation from the service of this company, effec- 
tive June 1, of A. H. Young, manager of the industrial 
relations department. While I share with the rest of 
the organization a keen regret at Mr. Young’s de- 
parture, I have gladly consented to his going, because 
I feel that in making this sacrifice the company is in- 
creasing its contribution to the well-being of industrial 
relations in its broadest aspect.” 

Mr. Young’s place will be taken by George J. Kel- 
day, at present one of the two assistants to the man- 
ager of the industrial relations department. George 
Hodge is appointed assistant manager. 


M. D. Church has been appointed general manager 
of the Moore Steam Turbine Corporation, Wellsville, 
N. Y. Mr. Church has spent practically his entire life 
in steam turbine work. Graduating from Syracuse 
University in 1906, he was later in the employ of 
the Kerr Turbine Co. for six years, during which 
time he served as assistant chief engineer and factory 
superintendent under the late J. L. Moore. For the 
last nine years Mr. Church has acted as chief engineer 
for the Terry Steam Turbine Co. Mr. Church is a 
member of the A. S. M. E., he is serving on the power 
test code committee of the steam turbine division. He 
is also a member of the A. E. S. C. committee of stand- 
ardization of gears and chairman of the subcommittee 
of ratings of gears. 


H. M. Lane of the H. M. Lane Co., foundry en- 
gineer, Detroit, will deliver an address before the 
Chicago Foundrymen’s Club at the City Club, Chicago, 
Monday evening, June 9. His subject will be, “A Com- 
parison of European with American Foundry Methods.” 


Kenneth C, Plasterer, formerly production manager 
in the gasoline motor department, Midwest Engine Co., 
Indianapolis, has joined the Stoughton Wagon Co., 
Stoughton, Wis., as manager of gas engine production, 
W. C. Buser, formerly assistant sales and service 
manager at Indianapolis, also has joined the Stough- 
ton company’s staff. 


Arthur H. Hall has been appointed sales manager 
of the Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of lathes, shapers and milling machines, 
effective June 1. He has been connected with the 
Hendey company for more than 28 years, in fact he 
has never worked for any other company. He has 
been district sales manager in New York for the past 
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nine years and before that, held the same position in 
Chicago. Prior to that time, he traveled for the Hen- 
dey company for many years as special representative. 

Arthur F. Woodford, secretary Sessions Foundry 
Co., Bristol Conn., has been made a director of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce. 


E. 8. Evans, president E. S. Evans & Co. of Detroit, 
has been appointed vice-president of the Bassick- 
Alemite Corporation in charge of sales of all units of 
the corporation, including both the Bassick Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago, manufacturer of high-pressure lubricating 
systems, and the Allyne-Zerk Co., the most recent ac- 
quisition of the Bassick-Alemite Corporation. Mr. 
Evans is an authority on the loading of automobiles 
for shipment, having been called to Washington in 
1918 to formulate rules for the United States Army. 

Ralph G. Farrell, president and general manager 
Bridgeport Screw Co., Bridgeport, Conn., will return 
next week from a three months business tour of 
Europe. 


R. Armstrong has left the Canadian Steel Foun- 
dries, Ltd., to take up his new duties with the Canadian 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
as superintendent. 


D. A. Currie, vice-president and general manager 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., will sail for Europe on the 
Leviathan, leaving New York June 14. He is going in 
particular to confer regarding additional drop ham- 
mers and trimming presses which the company is fur- 
nishing a French automobile manufacturer and will also 
spend some time in England. 


Obituary 


Davip BLYMER, formerly president of the Blymer 
Iron Works and the Blymer Ice Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, died at Battle Creek, Mich., May 23, aged 86. Mr. 
Blymer had made his home in Evansville, Ind., since 
1888. 


ALBERT THORNE, aged 38 years, cashier of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., was killed in an 
automobile accident at Cincinnati on the night of May 
29. He was on a business trip to Cincinnati at the time 
of the accident. 


ALVES N. WEBB, president Progress Stove Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was killed in an automobile accident at Hol- 
ton, Ind., May 23, while returning to Louisville after 
a tour through the East. Mrs. Webb, their son, Brent 
G. Webb, architect, and his wife, also were killed. 


Epwin C. NICHOLS, president Nichols-Shepard 
Thresher Co., Battle Creek, Mich., died of a sudden 
heart attack on May 27, aged 85 years. He was long 
prominent in Michigan industry and was formerly 
mayor of Battle Creek. In 1910 he assisted in re- 
writing the Michigan constitution. 

ARTHUR O. HUBBARD, president Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, died May 13. 


Comprehensive Tramrail System Catalog 


The wide application and the items of equipment 
employed in the Cleveland electric tramrail system of 
handling materials are described in detail in a catalog 
of more than 200 pages, 8% x 11 in., recently issued by 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Numerous illustrations show the use of the appa- 
ratus in foundries, wire mills, machine shops, dipping 
and painting departments and other places. Compo- 
nent elements of the system, including the rail and its 
method of support, switches, carriers, cranes, transfer 
bridges, lifts, buckets, grabs, scales, chip collecting car- 
riers and magnets, and numerous other items are also 
illustrated and described and line drawings, engineering 
data are included. The catalog is in effect an encylo- 
pedia of this class of materials handling equipment. 

A feature of the system is that standardization has 
largely eliminated the engineering required to layout 
and make the installation. Lengths of rail and fittings 
as required are available and there is a fitting to meet 
every condition. 
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Steel Making in United States Last Year 


Production of Ingots and Castings, Finished Forms of Rolled Iron 


and Steel and Miscellaneous Products Shown in Compilation 


by American Iron and Steel Institute 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL-INGOTS AND CASTINGS. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS BY PROCESSES. 











ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS, 


PRODUCTION OF ALLOY-STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS. 
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PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS. 
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Years. Ingots. | Castings | Total. } Years. Ingots. | Castings. | Total. 
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1910...| 538,462) 29,357 567,819)| 1917. , 1,576, 806 67,529) 1,644,335 
1911,. | 425,169 56,290) 481,459)! 1918., +} 1, 721 367) 66,485; 1,787,852 
1912,..| 689,392) 103,109) 792,501)|) 1919..! 1.435.816 45,372. 1,481,188 
1913...| 625,430) 88,927) 714,357|| 1920. .| 1,591,939) 68,353) 1,660,292 
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1915., 923,251; 97,896) 1,021,147) 1922. .| 1,614,392) 59,104 1,673,496 
1916.. | 1,306,157) 56,458) 1,362,615)| 1923. .| 2,014,269) 92,220, 2,106,489 





Similar statistics are not available prior to 1909. 


PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
BY PROCESSES, GROSS TONS, 1923. 

















Processes | Ingots. Castings. Total, 
Open-hearth steel—basic................ | 1,612,312 3.786 1,616,098 
Open-hearth steel—acid..............6.. 109,676 38,656 148,332 
Besser GN. occ cc coccvcccesveccees ; 109,851 20,621 130,472 
CUD Og donc ag scantcndcevuapens | 16,508 103 16,611 
AWE, Boos eae hice Seeaccaeakaun | 165,922 | 29,054 194,976 
Tete a cherie osipedaaie Gross tons. | 2,014,260 | 92,220 | 2,106,489 





In 1923 there were 147 works in 24 States and the District 
of Columbia which made alloy steel ingots or castings. 
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THIRD QUARTER PRICES 


Interest Centers on Sheets and Tin Plate at 
Youngstown—Low Plate Quotations 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 3.—Interest in independent iron 
and steel circles centers in price developments for the 
third quarter, especially the prospective announcement 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. of third quarter 
prices on sheets. The average price now being secured 
by independent makers for base gage black sheets is 
from $3.60 to $3.65 per 100 lb., comparing with the 
nominal $3.85 quotation of the leading interest. 

Within recent weeks, however, the leading maker 
has been obliged to meet independent competition by 
effecting reductions and a lower third quarter “official”’ 
quotation is therefore expected, which would be more 
nearly in line with actual going prices. A quotation 
ranging from $3.70 to $3.75 is talked of in independent 
circles. 

Much interest is also being displayed in the volume 
of contract tonnage which will come out in June for 
delivery over the third quarter. In anticipation of im- 
proved business following the National conventions, 
sheet makers hope that the larger buyers may be some- 
what more liberal in awarding contract tonnages. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out early deliveries are 
possible even on small orders, and the inducement to 
place contract awards is not nearly so urgent as in 
periods of more normal business volume. 


SHARP CURTAILMENT 


Decreased Activity of Furnaces and Mills in the 
Youngstown District 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 3.—Averaging 40 per cent, iron 
and steel production in the Mahoning Valley reaches a 
new low point this week for the year. Two more blast 
furnaces have been withdrawn from the active list, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. having banked another stack in the 
Ohio works group and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. one of its East Youngstown furnaces. The latter 
interest is now operating but three of nine furnaces in 
the Youngstown district, one each in its Hubbard, Brier 
Hill and East Youngstown groups, while the Carnegie 
company has but two of six stacks at the Ohio works 
active. 

Steelmaking and rolling mill schedules also show 
declines this week as compared with previous weeks. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has completely suspended 
its Bessemer department, on which extensive repairs 
will start. This suspension leaves inactive all of the 
independent Bessemer plants in the district. The Car- 
negie company is maintaining its two Bessemer de- 
partments at a greatly retarded rate. 

Independent open-hearth production is unchanged, 
with 21 of 52 furnaces melting, while the Carnegie 
company is operating 12 of 30 open-hearths in this 
district. 

Blast furnace reductions reduce the number of active 
furnaces to 14, of 45 in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys. 

The Sheet & Tube company has suspended its skelp 
mills, while the skelp units at the Girard works of the 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, are likewise inactive. The 
Republic company is operating one skelp mill this week, 
the only active unit of this kind in the Valley. 

Two tube mills have likewise been suspended by the 
Sheet & Tube company, reducing the number of active 
mills in the district from a total of 17 to 10. Of this 
number, the Republic company is operating four and 
the Sheet & Tube company six. 

Tin plate departments are being maintained at a 75 
per cent average. 


Sheet Mill Schedules 


Sheet mill schedules show a sharp decline this week, 
as compared with last, 53 mills starting the week. It 
was uncertain at the beginning of the week whether 
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No change is expected in the third quarter price of 
tin plate from the current $5.50 quotation. A consid- 
erable volume of tonnage now on makers’ books will 
be carried into the third quarter, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal consuming interests have held down their speci- 
fications on account of the backward season. Within 
recent weeks, they have been somewhat more generous 
in their releases, but a large tonnage under contract is 
on makers’ books awaiting release instructions. 


Steel Prices Sagging 


In other directions, steel prices are sagging. Dis- 
tress prices on plates are appearing with considerable 
frequency, so that the 2.20c. “minimum” quotation is 
no longer regarded as the bottom of the market. Sharp 
reductions, scaling down to 1.90c. per lb. for tank 
plates, are reported as having developed, the chief in- 
terests to cut being Eastern makers. In this district 
plate mill operations are at a very low ebb. 

Concessions from the bar market are not so violent 
as in steel plates, and makers appear to be holding quo- 
tations at 2.20c. in face of light buying. 

Non-integrated sheet rollers expect to adjust third 
quarter contracts for sheet bars on a $40 basis; this 
price at least represents the maximum market. 

In finished steel lines, pipe continues to be the 
strongest single product in this district, with much to 
be desired in the way of new business. Large building 
projects continue to take most of the output of buttweld 
mills, and the principal curtailment in output of steel 
tubes has been in the larger sizes. 


all of the active mills would be continued in operation 
until Saturday or not. Resumption of jts nine-mill 
sheet plant by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. has been off- 
set by the loss of nine mills by the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany, five by the Trumbull Steel Co., four by the New- 
ton Steel Co. and two by the Mahofiing Valley Steel Co. 
The Newton company is operating this week at its low- 
est average of the year, with but six of 20 mills active. 

Sharp curtailments have been made by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the operations of its district plants. It is 
operating about half of its bar mills at the Upper and 
Lower Union mills, and four mills at the McDonald 
plant, on a five-day week basis. 

The Byers company continues to operate 88 pud- 
dling furnaces at Girard. 

The Sheet & Tube company schedule for the week 
in the Youngstown district is: One blast furnace, five 
open-hearths, one blooming mill, 9-in. bar mill, eight 
sheet mills, rod mill, six tube mills, wire and conduit and 
puddling departments at East Youngstown plant; one 
blast furnace, four open-hearths, blooming mill on part 
time and 84-in. plate mill at Brier Hill; one blast fur- 
nace at Hubbard and four sheet mills at Warren, about 
35 per cent. 

Republic Iron & Steel is operating this week at 35 
per cent in the Youngstown district, Trumbull Steel at 
60 per cent and the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. at 90 per 
cent. 


To Take Profit Out of War 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Representative J. J. Me- 
Swain, of South Carolina, has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing a commission to continue a study of 
plans to take the profit out of war. The House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has held extensive hearings 
on bills introduced to this end. One of them, which has 
received a great amount of consideration, was prepared 
by Mr. McSwain. The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs also has held hearings on the same subject. 

Throughout the hearings there always existed the 
problem of legally commandeering capital and labor to 
be drafted into military service as strictly as soldiers 
are drafted. While the sentiment frequently was ex- 
pressed that the President practically has unlimited 
power in time of war and with public opinion back of 
him, he could enforce sweeping action, such as the com- 
mandeering of capital and labor, it still was insisted 
that this probably would be unconstitutional. 
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Frederick W. Taylor. Father of Scientific Management. 
In two volumes. By Frank Barkley Copley. Pages 
xxviii + 467 and vii + 471,6 x9 in. Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York and London. Price, $10. 
Webster defines a biography as the written history 

of a person’s life. Mr. Copley’s work, therefore, is 

more than a biography, because, in addition to a won- 
derful cescription of Taylor’s life, he gives a compre- 
hensive description of the Taylor system or scientific 
management, as it is often called. In doing so, he was 
greatly aided by, and quotes extensively from, Taylor’s 
writings, both published and unpublished. The unpub- 
lished writings quoted are chiefly letters which throw 
interesting sidelights on Taylor’s life and work. He also 
acknowledges the aid of such persons as Mrs. Taylor, 

Sanford E. Thompson, Morris L. Cooke, Edward W. 

Clark, 3rd, Dr. Harlow S. Person, H. L. Gantt, H. K. 

Hathaway and Car! G. Barth. 

After a foreword, in which the author concludes by 
apologizing (it would seem unnecessarily) for writing 
sympathetically and enthusiastically instead of in a de- 
tached fashion, and a prologue in which he epitomizes 
the life of Taylor, the work is divided into seven books, 
or the “seven ages” of Taylor’s life. The first of these 
books deals with the ancestry and boyhood of Taylor. 
It starts with a genealogical sketch of the Taylor and 
Winslow families, showing the merging of Puritanism 
and Quakerism dating from 1677 and 1629 in this coun- 
try. Brief sketches of Taylor’s parents follow, and 
then a most entertaining description of Taylor’s life 
as a boy and young man. It seems that his parents 
desired to make of him a lawyer, and for that purpose 
he attended Phillips Exeter Academy. From here he 
graduated with honors in 1874, but with eyesight seri- 
ously impaired for study. As a result of this calamity 
he returned to his home in Germantown and after some 
restless months, late in 1874, seized an opportunity to 
learn the trades of pattern-maker and machinist. 

Thus Taylor entered the industry. After five years 
spent at these trades, he went with the Midvale Steel 
Co., where his system was developed, and books 2 and 3 
are given over to his general work at Midvale and his 
development work there. Starting in as a laborer, he 
became a clerk, a gang boss, machine shop foreman, 
master mechanic, chief draftsman, and finally chief 
engineer—all within six years or up to the time he was 
28 years of age. The position of chief engineer he held 
for the next six years and during this latter period was 
developed the system which was the cause of so much 
controversy before its eventual recognition. Exhaus- 
tively, albeit entertainingly, the author sets forth all 
the facts pertaining to Taylor’s efforts and attainments 
in these twelve crowded years. 

Upon severing his connection with Midvale, Taylor 
became general manager of the Manufacturing Invest- 
ment Co., remaining three years with them, after which 
he saw the need for and started a new profession, be- 
coming what is now termed a consulting engineer in 
management. Book 4 described his work along these 
lines up to his engagement by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in 1898. 

Book 5 describes Taylor’s three years at Bethlehem. 
After reading all that happened in that time one won- 
ders how so much could be crowded into so short a time. 
For it was at Bethlehem that the famous application of 
involved mathematical formulas to slide-rules was 
made; that vocational guidance had its inception 
through Taylor’s efforts to fit the man to the job best 
suited for him; that the high-speed steel which revolu- 
tionized the mechanical world was discovered and de- 
veloped; and that shop methods and mechanisms to con- 
form with all these epochal developments were inaugu- 
rated. And the pitiful part of it all is that Taylor, a 
high-strung, sensitive man, in his effort to benefit both 
the employer and employee stood between the two as 
between the upper and nether stones. 

In the early summer of 1901 Taylor left Bethlehem, 
gave up all active business connections and made plans 
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to spend the rest of his life developing through writing 
and personal contacts with interested people the for- 
mulation and perfection of his system, and to this phase 
of his life book 6 is given over. Book 7, which con- 
cludes the work, deals with the last four years before 
his death in the spring of 1915. 

Very subtly does Mr. Copley weave together Taylor, 
the man, with Taylor system and entertainingly de- 
describe some of the little known facts about Taylor. 
It will undoubtedly come as a surprise to many to read 
of Taylor’s family life, and of how he kept business 
absolutely foreign to domesticity; of the fact that he 
and Clarence Clark won the tennis doubles champion- 
ship of the United States in 1881; and that in champion- 
ship play he once made a 76 on the Ekwanok golf course. 

It is a book worth reading. And to those not 
familiar with Taylor’s work and writings, it is sug- 
gested that this book with its voluminous quotations, 
properly indexed as to source, is a splenid means for 
gaining that familiarity. E. C. ROBERTSON. 


Motor Fuels, Their Production and Technology. By 
Eugene H. Leslie. Pages 681,6% x 9% in.; figures 
166; tables 121. Published by Chemical Catalog Co., 
Inc., 19 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 
Price, $7. 

This really monumental work is useful as a refer- 
ence in lines in which there is comparatively little on 
record; for instance, concerning the thermal reactions 
of hydrocarbons. Relatively little attention is given 
to the use of motor fuels, as distinguished from their 
production. The subject reminds us in passing of a 
remark by G. O. Smith, that the motto on our silver 
coins should hardly be made an essential policy in pro- 
viding our future oil supply. 

In one respect the author is an alarmist, as he con- 
siders the problem to be where motor fuel is to come 
from after ten years. The diagrams for the demand 
for and the production of gasoline in America for 
1910-20 show startling curves. The world map show- 
ing potential reserves of petroleum points to the fact 
that we must smooth out our Mexican and Russian 
relations. The author is evidently no Scotist, or he 
would think more favorably of the possibilities of a 
shale oil industry. In speaking of alcohol he mentions 
only the ethyl spirit, and then principally in connection 
with gasoline or aromatic hydrocarbons; apparently 
forgetting, at any rate in this chapter, that two-thirds 
of Germany’s industrial alcohol (made from potatoes) 
is nearly entirely used unmixed, when used as fuel. 

He distinguishes between the cracking processes up 
to the last decade and of previous times when gasoline 
was regarded as a waste product, and cracking distil- 
lation proper, in which the object is to produce a 
maximum amount of gasoline and burning oils. The 
curves showing vapor pressures for various composi- 
tions, as also those of temperature and phase compo- 
sition, are interesting. Ideal conditions of fractional 
distillation are laid down, for both batch and con- 
tinuous distillation. 

Chapter V, on Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer, 
should be studied by manufacturers of internal com- 
bustion engines; and by both manufacturers and users 
of steam engines (especially jacketed ones). 

Various types of refining equipment are fully illus- 
trated and well described in great detail. Knowledge 
of the thermal reactions of the hydrocarbons as outlined 
in Chapter VIII should be of special importance to the 
student of motor fuels from two standpoints: the manu- 
facture of gasoline, and the burning of fuels in inter- 
nal combustion motors; the summary, for instance, 
pointing out the difference between the decomposition 
of an oil in the liquid-vapor system and that when an 
oil is first vaporized and then thermally treated. 

The claims of 75 to 90 per cent gasoline from a 
heavy oil are shown to be impossible, as both low- and 
high-boiling hydrocarbons are always produced by 
cracking, whether this is done by thermal and energeti- 
cally treating the oil in vapor_form, or applying the 
heat or other energy to the oil {m liquid form, with some 
part of the latter in contact with vapor; and in either 
case with or without a catalyst. 

Natural-gas gasoline has a chapter to itself. Alco- 
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hol, “a motor fuel of the future,” is also assigned a 
special chapter. The production of alcohol from arti- 
chokes is mentioned only as a hint, no word being said 
about the quantity production in France. 

The various composite and miscellaneous fuels, 
patent and other, are taken up seriatim; shale oil not 
being given due importance. 

The work concludes with very useful data and 
tables. The referenecs in the text to authors and pub- 
lications are profuse, and the alphabetical indexes of 
each, a great help The author deserves the thanks of 
chemists—and others. ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


The Electric Power Club has issued an 8&-page 
“Code of Ethics” dated March, 1924, divided into gen- 
eral principles; relations of manufacturers to custom- 
ers, agents or others; general relations of manu- 
facturers to each other; and relations of manufacturers 
to each other in selling. Under each of these headings 
are found from three to nine separate topics covering 
the code established by the club in accordance with 
authority given at the June meeting in 1923. The 
list of member companies, which includes those sub- 
scribing to the code, covers about 75 names. 


“Chambers of Commerce of the World” outside the 
United States are listed in a 60-page pamphlet just 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
without charge by addressing that chamber at 65 
Liberty Street, New York. The preface to the pamphlet 
is printed in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German and Esperanto. The list, which covers 
many hundreds of organizations all over the world, is 
believed to be the first of its kind ever made available. 
Every nation, colony, protectorate and major political 
division throughout the world is listed in alphabetical 
order, with the population figures for the political 
divisions and for most of the cities. 


Under the title “Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry,” the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, New York, has issued 
the 1924 edition of its statistical survey of the industry. 
Some of the outstanding figures were given in the 
advance report, published on page 1504 of THE IRON 
AGE, May 22. The book has 96 pages, full of statistics 
and charts, and is well indexed. It covers not only the 
automobile industry, but a number of other outstanding 
facts in the 1923 material history of the United States 
and shows the distribution of cars among the different 
States, and in all the countries of the world. 


Under the title “How to Order Brass,” the Chase 
Metal Works, Waterbury, Conn., has issued an attrac- 
tive 40-page booklet, well illustrated and giving brass 
users a large amount of information on the qualities 
of brass required for various purposes. In particular, it 
explains what alloy, temper and gage mean in connec- 
tion with the ordering of brass. It describes tests made 
and covers on six pages tables of brasses of various 
characteristics and indicates typical uses for those ma- 
terials. The point is urged that brass is a metal of 
many uses and many characteristics and that the im- 
portant thing for the user to decide is which character- 
istics are most useful for his particular case. The mak- 
ing of this decision is aided by information in the 
pamphlet. 


Coming Meetings 


Gas Products Association. June 10, 11 and 12. Tenth 
annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
C. T. Price, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, sec- 
retary. 

National Association of Office Managers. 
13 and 14. Fifth annual conference, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. T. G. Woolford, Retail Credit Co., Atlarta, Ga., 
secretary. 

American Society for Testing Materials. June 24 
to 27. Twenty-seventh annual meeting, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. Warwick, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, secretary. 
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: NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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Air Compressors.—Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Bulletin No. 77-H. 32 pages, 
is devoted to angle compound power-driven air com- 
pressors, belted and direct connected classes. Bulletin 
No. 77-K, 16 pages, is devoted to belt-driven air com- 
pressors, single and two stage. In both of these there 
is a wealth of descriptive matter and illustrations. 

, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Second edition of 
Bulletin 70-X, 4 pages. Describes and illustrates the 
company’s pneumatic clay digging tool, known as class 
DE-361, which is made up of a 17% Ib. air hammer, a 
steel spade and special retaining ring or bushing. The 
device is used in excavating in stiff clay in places where 
the ground is not sufficiently hard to be drilled and 
shot, and yet too hard to be handled readily by the pick 
and shovel method. 


Compressed Air Spader. 


Dry Vacuom Pumps.—Sullivan Machinery Company, 
122 South South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Bulletin 
No. 78-B, briefly describing the company’s WA-61 steam- 
driven and WG-61 belt-driven single-cylinder vacuum 
pumps, which are built in capacities ranging from 100 
to 1600 cu. ft. per min. displacement. Working dimen- 
sions and other data are given. 


Pneumatic Tools.—Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Booklet 4 x 8% 
in. 43 pages. A variety of equipment is briefly described 
and illustrated, capacities, weights, speeds, and other 
data being given. Drills, portable grinders, hoists, chip- 
ping, calking and flue beading hammers, foundry ham- 
mers, scaling hammers, riveting hammers, rivet and 
core busters, pneumatic holders on, and sand rammers 
are among the items shown. 


Lathes.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Sixteenth & 
Rockwell Streets, Chicago. Nielsen Survey No. 16 RYH 
of five pages, describing the performance of a Ryerson- 
Conradson 21 in. lathe used by the Detroit United 
Railway Co., Detroit. One of the lathes has been in 
24-hr. service for almost a year, without a breakdown. 
It is used in turning down armatures weighing 1000 Ib. 
and axle shafts weighing 450 lb. The operating cost of 
the machine is given as only $0.0808 per hour, exclusive 
of labor costs. A saving of over $820.00 a year is 
estimated, as compared to the previous equipment. The 
survey analyzes the operating cost in detail. 

Wire Machinery.—Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Eight-page folder devoted to various types of 
wire machinery and featuring particularly wire 
straightening devices and a 6-spindle horizontal chuck- 
ing machine. Wire reels of adjustable heights and 
adapted for either horizontal or vertical axes are shown, 
as well as details of attachments designed to increase 
production and promote safety. 


Air Filters for General Ventilation.—Reed Air Filter 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Four-page folder giving standard 
specifications with diagrams for filters to remove dust, 
dirt, soot and bacteria from the ventilating air for a 
building. The specifications include standard sizes for 
various parts and incorporate details of construction 
and of installation. 


Tight Line Construction of Leather Belting.—Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 8-page folder 
describing a method of belt construction in a two-ply 
belt in which the backbone center in one ply is sep- 
arated from the backbone center of the other ply, thus 
giving what is believed to be a better balance, providing 
more elastic stock at the belt center and conforming 
more readily to the crown of pulleys. Uniformity of 
thickness and equalizing of strain are among the fea- 
tures claimed. 


Valves.—The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. Catalog No. 8, fully descriptive of the company’s 
various types of valves. 


Hot Process Water Softening.—Graver Corporation, 
East Chicago, Ind. 8-page pamphlet reporting on a 
survey of the use of a Graver hot process water softener 
by the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, III., 
in which it is shown that the saving in coal in the tool 
plant amounted to 1241 tons in a year, resulting in a 
net operating saving of $6,810. The cost of the equip- 
ment was $6,000; hence it appears that the cost was 
more than made up by one year’s savings. 
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Ordnance Steel and Blast Furnace Problems 
(Continued from page 1640) 
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the prime price, he immediately comes to the conclusion 
that the price for the primes is too high and proceeds 
to try to beat it down. 

I consider this question of trying to prevent the pro- 
duction of off-grade material as of great importance 
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and that it offers a possibility of large improvement. I 
believe that through special investigation, either carried 
on by individual companies or by branches of the indus- 
try, new uses should be developed for these off-grade 
products, and that our sales department should be edu- 
cated into: trying to handle this material on a scientific 
basis, with the idea of producing a profit out of it 
rather than the question of simply dumping the material 
in order to get it cleaned off the sheet. 


Uniform Coking Coal and Blast Furnace Economy 


BY WALTHER MATHESIUS 
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ALTHER MATHESIUS was employed in vartous 
W operating capacities in blast furnace, open-hearth, 
foundry and rolling mill plants in Germany, 1904-06. 
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1911; assistant superintendent of blast furnaces, 
Works, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 1912-17, 
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several papers before the American Iron and 
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HE most important function of the (blast furnace) 

process is the reduction of the metallic oxides con- 
tained in the iron ore. To accomplish this object effi- 
ciently requires the constant maintenance of a delicate 
chemical and thermal! equilibrium between the reducing 
gases and the components of the furnace burden. The 
degree to which this demand is met and coordinated 
with maximum utilization of plant equipment deter- 
mines blast furnace success. 

Compared to these factors the so-called hearth re- 
actions, that is the melting of the resultant iron and 
slag, have in a normally working furnace a secondary 
role and it follows that the effect of variations in their 
efficiency upon the economy of the process is also of 
lesser importance. 

An entire'y different aspect presents itself, however, 
through realization of the fact that upon the hearth 
reactions is devolved the two-fold duty of controlling 
the quality of the product and at the same time of ab- 
sorbing and, as far as possible, compensating for irreg- 
ularities of the entire furnace process. 


Present Cases of Uniformity 


Uniformity, as the keynote to blast furnace success, 
has been sounded so frequently in recent years as to 
almost appear commonplace to many men not directly 
connected with furnace operation. Those, who have 
been fighting in the apparently incessant struggle for 
its attainment, hope to see the day when it will really 
deserve that name through universal acceptance of its 
principle as an absolute essential, not only in their own 
limited field, but in all of the contributory industries 
as well, 

Yet, preaching the gospel of uniformity has not been 
in vain. It is a pleasure to compliment here the under- 
standing on the part of the iron ore trade for the needs 
of the blast furnace industry. For the limestone trade 
it may be said in this respect that gratifying improve- 
ments have been made during recent years, but that in 
many instances it is still several laps behind its big 
brother, the ore business. In keeping with these ten- 
dencies, commendable progress has been made toward 
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perfecting blast furnace blowing equipment, so as to 
obtain a definite volumetric efficiency and accurate 
speed control. 

In marked contrast to this constructive development 
stand today the conditions which still exist in and 
largely govern the manufacture of blast furnace coke. 

A wide range of irregularity is in fact the outstand- 
ing feature of the blast furnace fuel supply at a ma- 
jority of plants. The discrepancy in this respect, which 
so generally exists between the coke and all other raw 
materials is so prominent, and so vital is the betterment 
in the economy of blast furnace work which it seems 
reasonable to expect from the possible improvement in 
fuel regularity, that the necessity of a closer coopera- 
tion of producers and consumers of blast furnace fuel 
is undeniable and its accomplishments at an early date 
inevitable. 

Increasing Productive Capacity 


The urgency of a prompt adjustment is of course 
greater in districts where, on account of high fuel 
prices, long-railroad hauls of coal or coke, high coking 
costs, etc., the fuel expense per ton of pig iron is com- 
paratively large and where, therefore, the savings to be 
effected by a reduction in the fuel rate are relatively 
great. But even in territories enjoying the advantage 
of lower priced fuel, the possibility of increasing the 
productive capacity of existing furnace plants, which 
as an acknowledged fact is within wide limits inversely 
proportional to the coke rate, should warrant careful 
consideration of the following: 

1—Coke ash is as a rule of a silicious nature and 
through combination with the fluxing materials be- 
comes during the melting process a part of the blast 
furnace slag, in exactly the same way as other non- 
metallic constituents of the burden. Variations in 
coke ash, therefore, cause a disturbance of the hearth 
equilibria and accordingly affect the blast furnace 
process just as has been described at the beginning 

of this paper with reference to raw materials generally. 

2—Coke is in the blast furnace burden the prin- 
cipal source of sulphur, the satisfactory elimination 

of which in the furnace hearth requires a definite 

combination of temperature, slag composition and slag 
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4 Irregular ash content of furnace coke denotes 


variations in the composition of the coal from which 
the coke was produced Charging irregular coal in 
the ovens always varies the heat requirements of the 
coking process and therefore disturbs its thermal bal 
ance, the accurate maintenance of which is a most 
important prerequisite to the making of physically 
uniform coke. In spite of a regular heat input and 
otherwise best practice, the production of coke with 


variable physical characteristics becomes unavoidable 
This physical irregularity has a serious effect on blast 
influence is not 
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the 
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Here we are confronted with blast furnace work at 
its worst, and often so in the face of a most attractive 
set of average coke analyses. Intelligent operation, the 
best of plant equipment and furnace lines, become 
checkmated and can do no more than to ward off serious 
difficulties. At the same time we find our curative 
efforts taxed beyond their capacity by an endless chain 
of troubles with guesswork, sometimes erroneously 
called intuition, as our only and frequently deceitful 
guide. 

If it may be considered established that major 
irregularities are encountered in the blast furnace fuel 
supply, and if it is realized that they are the rule 
rather than the exception today, the serious detriment 
which is inflicted thereby on the economy of pig iron 
production should be clearly apparent. 


One Remedy 


There is only one possible remedy, and that is the 
regulation of the blast furnace fuel supply in accordance 
with the principles of the iron ore trade, so that as 
nearly as this can be accomplished with our present 
knowledge and ability, every coke charge entering the 








N the manufacture of guns and ordnance parts sub- 
ject to great and sudden stresses, there has been 
developed a steel which requires certain qualities and 
methods of manufacture, not necessary in ordinary 
commercial steels. In a “man-of-war” it is impera- 
tive to get the greatest strength in the limited weights 
that can be assigned to the various parts. Year after 
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individual blast furnace may within a given weight and 
volume convey into the process the same fuel value with 
the same chemical and physical characteristics. 

Visualizing the economic significance of the possible 
improvements, it is rather difficult to comprehend why 
their accomplishment is achieved today in only a small 
minority of operations. The most plausible explanation 
appears to be the absence of a clear understanding of 
the blast furnace needs on the part of coke producers 
and the coal mining interests. 

[Here follows a discussion of the mining and storage 
of coal and the beehive and by-product processes. ] 

In the author’s opinion, the required remedy consists 
in applying to the mining company’s cost sheets the 
same principle which is embodied in the docking sched- 
ules for the individual miner. In other words, it is 
suggested that coking coal shipments be accounted for 
on the basis of a fixed ash percentage, agreed upon for 
each grade of coal handled, and that penalties be at- 
tached fer higher ash as well as irregularities beyond 
a definite range, and premiums granted for lower ash 
content by subtracting or adding tonnage as credited 
to the mine. It is believed that this accounting tonnage 
could represent an equitable measure for value received 
by the consumer and at the same time for the efforts 
of the mining organization toward producing from its 
coal acreage a maximum output of the highest grade 
fuel aiming at best ultimate economy rather than 
merely lowest cost per ton of material brought to the 
surface. Coordinating in this manner the interests of 
the mine management with those of the individual 
miner should produce the desired end. 

The proposed accounting method is not so novel 
as it might seem. A comparison will readily show that 
it is based on the same principle as the universally 
established practice of trading in iron ores. 


Ash Content of Coal 


Another factor of importance which is sometimes 
lost sight of is the extent to which the ash content of 
the coal as actually shipped is above the ash percentage 
which would be obtained from the same coal seam by 
careful mining. It is evidently the latter figure which 
should be used as a basis in the discussion of plans for 
mechanical coal cleaning together with corresponding 
data on the degree of irregularity which might still be 
evident in the coal mined under these conditions. While 
all efforts toward greater uniformity in coal should be 
heartily encouraged, the installation of mechanical clean- 
ing plants should not be considered as a “sine qua non.” 

To obtain better coking coal from the mine the in- 
telligent and willing cooperation of the coal consumer 
is absolutely necessary. It may be confidently expected 
that a vastly more satisfactory arrangement would 
result from the adoption of the proposed plan to adjust 
coal prices, or tonnages credited, on an analysis basis 
and in proportion to the fitness of the deliveries for 
their intended use; intelligent arrangement of sliding 
scales should profitably promote the chances for better 
coal and greater constancy of grade. 

For an adequate return from the efforts which it is 
herewith suggested be put forth by the purveyors of 
blast furnace fuel, the blast furnace industry must evi- 
dently hold itself largely accountable. 





year the weights have been reduced as stronger mate- 
rials have been made available. There is at present a 
call for steel of similar characteristics for small forg- 
ings in automobiles. For want of a better name we 
shall call this material “ordnance steel.” 

The greatest steps in improving ordnance steels to 
date have been in the heat treatment, after the metal 
has been melted and forged. In fact, since the introduc- 
tion of physical testing and metallographic examina- 
tion, it has been possible so to standardize the thermal 
treatment that there is no longer much mystery in heat 
treatment. 
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[The author discusses at this point some funda- 
mental reactions and conditions in steel-making proc- 
esses. | 

Electric Furnace Slags 


This paper is largely devoted to the subject of mak- 
ing slags and it will be supplemented by some chemical 
results that have been obtained. The chemical compo- 
sition of slags has been described in text books, but 
the slags described below were taken from large elec- 
tric furnaces and in all cases the physical values on tan- 
gential test were superior to 100,000-70,000-20-45. When 
it is considered that these were transverse tests of 
nickel steel, it seems fair to say that the elimination 
of sulphur and phosphorus as shown by the analyses 
(under 0.025 per cent) and the elimination of iron 
oxide as indicated by the small amount in the slag and 
the low manganese in the slag, has produced the best 
ordnance steel. The slag should not contain more than 
1 per cent of FeO nor more than 0.50 per cent MnO and 
not more than 1.25 per cent FeO plus MnO. 

If the slag is properly made, the steel will almost 
take care of itself. The making of proper slags de- 
pends a great deal upon the tool used. The electric 
furnace is the best tool, for we can hold the steel in the 
furnace and alter the slag by increasing the heat. 

In an acid open-hearth furnace, as stated before, the 
silica (SiO.) of the acid slag will take up iron (Fe) 
from the bath and reduce silicon into the steel; this 
maintains the percentage of iron oxide plus manganese 
oxide of the slag at about 35 per cent, measured in 
terms of metallic iron and manganese. So we never get 
acid slag entirely free from iron oxide, but when we 
are reducing silicon into the metal, as shown by the in- 
creased silicon of the metal, we can be confident that 
there is not a harmful amount of iron oxide remaining 
in the bath. The addition of lime and fluorspar to 
thick and viscous acid slags frees iron oxide from the 
slag to reduce the carbon of the bath and reduces the 
amount of iron oxide in the slag. Proper acid open- 


Analyses of Slags in Electric Furnaces Making Ordnance 
Steels 

Sid, FeO <Al,O,; MnO CaO MgO P S 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
19.54 0.58 .27 0.06 62.86 7.38 0.004 0.687 
18.38 0.83 3.15 0.21 62.22 8.34 0.005 0.444 
24.01 0.90 3.16 0.34 50.74 15.55 0.001 0.308 
19.20 0.75 4.39 0.52 61.78 12.77 0.044 0.360 
19.54 0.54 4.27 0.06 62.88 7.38 0.004 0.360 
18.38 0.83 3.15 0.21 62.22 8.34 0.005 0.444 
earns 0.64 ‘ 0.05 63.38 eae 
seen 0.85 0.15 55.88 es ieaee 
io 'ea 0.61 0.10 59.40 

0.81 0.10 aE A 2 

0.57 0.12 54.88 
aha s 0.77 0.12 56.56 

0.53 0.04 5 ie 
on gees 0.43 0.26 59.92 
tees 0.65 0.06 60.16 peat ite i 
in ware 0.65 0.05 52.36 


hearth slag will be green in color, due to manganese 
oxide, vitreous and free from blowholes in samples 
taken of the slag. 


Removal of Iron Oxide 


Some steel makers state that the elimination of 
oxide from steel is not necessary. This is probably 
based on the fact that they have produced steel, which 
has been used in guns, which they know has contained 
oxide. The fact that steel containing iron oxide and 
blowholes, but no inclusions, is superior for tin plate, 
for example, does not mean that similar steels can be 
used for ordnance, for the accumulation of the inclu- 
sions into globules of relatively large size is safer 
than the distribution of such oxide between the grains. 
With steel so thoroughly killed as to give off no gas, 
we get material so dense that there is a risk of crack- 
ing on solidification. This must be taken care of by 
teeming at a slow rate and by allowing the metal to 
cool to a point where there will be a small skull in the 
ladle and barely be heat enough to run through the 
nozzle without streamers. 

Besides the objectionable iron oxide we must elim- 
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inate other factors which can cause defects in the 
transverse tests which are taken for ordnance steels. 
The rate at which the mold is filled must be made as 
slow as possible; the temperature of pouring must be 
kept down. These two factors, when properly con- 
trolled, give a characteristic appearance of the top of 
the metal in the mold, which has been described as of a 
breaking creamy appearance. 

The thickness of the mold must be great enough 
to give the least possible time for the reactions to take 
place. Thick mold walls with a ratio of 3 to 1 will 
chill the metal and give the maximum practicable speed 
for solidification. 


Some Reactions to Consider 


In spite of our efforts to remove oxygen from steel 
and to obtain inactive slags, there are further reactions 
to be reckoned with. Even if the steel in the furnace 
has reached the limit as regards cessation of reactions, 
yet the agitation of the metal from the furnace to the 
ladle and from the ladle to the mold, the change in 
the temperature that occurs after the heating has 
ceased and the exposure of the metal to the oxygen of 
the air, will so change conditions as to permit the 
occurrence of reactions, in the solution of iron, oxygen, 
carbon, silicon, manganese, sulphur, phosphorus and al- 
loys. Such reactions, affecting the intergranular struc- 
ture of the metal, continue to occur until the metal has 
solidified and the grains have formed. These reactions 
produce gas or solid nonmetallic impurities, which can- 
not escape during solidification, evidence of which is 
found under the microscope in the form of gas holes 
or inclusions. 

The formation of gas or inclusions is less pro- 
nounced in metal which remains in the mold for the 
shortest possible time in the liquid state. This quick 
chill is obtained by (1) slow pouring, using small noz- 
zles, (2) holding metal in furnace and in ladle, (3) use 
of ingot mold with an area of mold about three times 
as large as the area of the metal which it contains. 

The use of heavy chill molds to prevent the forma- 
tion of gas holes has led to the abandonment of the 
advantages of bottom pouring. It is recognized that 
bottom poured ingots have excellent surface and that 
they forge well, but this is partly. offset by the risk 
of carrying into the mold the inclusions resulting from 
the reaction between the runner brick and the metal and 
even the scourings from the brick. In using the heavy 
chill molds and obtaining the quick chill, it has been 
found that the use of a pouring box or tun dish gives 
more uniform rate of pouring and a better average ap- 
pearance of the bottom of the ingot. 


Variables Affecting Quality 


The quality of a heat of ordnance steel is the re- 
sult of a large number of variables. It is believed 
that the variables are important in about the follow- 
ing order: (1) slag composition, (2) pouring tempera- 
tures, (3) rate of pouring, (4) size and condition of 
nozzles, (5) time held in furnace and ladle, (6) kind of 
charge into the furnace, (7) temperature of ingot when 
stripped, (8) temperature of ingot when heated for 
forging. These variables are recorded for each heat 
and made available for analysis and comparison with 
the history of the piece until it has been subjected to 
physical test. 

Study of records showing these variables has re- 
sulted in “Shop Practice Instructions.” These shop 
practice instructions are believed to be necessary in 
order to reduce the number of variables. All the points 
given in the shop practice instructions have been proved 
in practice and it is believed that steels made under 
conditions where these points are not attended to will 
only by rare good luck and excellent practice in all 
other variables be able to meet the physical tests as 
specified for ordnance steels. 


Shop Practice Instructions 


The following practices will be observed in the han- 
dling of the melts: 
Melting: In acid steel, reduction of carbon in the 
bath shall be accomplished at least two hours before 
tapping, in order to allow ample time to condition the 
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Slag: In the sum of iron and 
manganese oxides expressed in terms of metallic iron 
and manganese shall not exceed 1.25 per cent. In 
acid open-hearth steel, the sum of iron and manganese 
oxides expressed in terms of metallic iron and man- 
ganese shall not 35 per cent. In the basic 
electric slag, this condition will be met, when a slag 
is produced which gives off strong acetylene fumes and 
disintegrates into a pure white powder. In acid slag, 
met when the slag is light green in color, and 
solid and free from blowholes. 

Composition: The steel shall be finished in the fur- 
nace to-the composition specified on the melt orders 
and no additions for correcting the composition of the 
steel shall be made in the ladle. The use of aluminum 
in the ladle is rot forbidden. 

The teeming of ingots shall be such 
to cause the most rapid transformation from the 
molten to the solid state. Metal shall be held in the 
furnace and in the ladle for a sufficient time to obtain 
the lowest temperature consistent with successful teem- 
ing. The of pour shall be kept slow 
consistent surfaces. Unless specifically 
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authorized, all heats shall be box poured, using the 
smallest nozzle in the box which practice has shown 
to be usable. 

Stripping of Ingots: Stripping shall be accomplished 
at temperatures not below 1600 deg. Fahr., ingots to 
be immediately transferred to the forge shop whenever 
practicable. When delays in transportation to the 
forge shop are unavoidable, ingots shall be buried in 
sand or ashes so as to retain all the heat possible. 


Discussion 

John A. Mathews, president Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, pointed out that metallurgical science is as 
truly a chemical matter as the making of dye stuffs. 
He called attention to cases where drop forgings made 
from identical specifications of steel varied so much in 
qualities that it was necessary to vary the drawing 
temperature as much as 200 deg. The qualities of the 
steel did not appear to follow either the chemical com- 
position or the physical qualities as determined by 
tests. Pointing out the total inadequacy of our present 
definite knowledge of metallurgical science, the speaker 
stated that there is no more promising field in metal- 
lurgy than the study of furnace reactions as a basis for 
determining the reasons for variations in different 
steels of the same composition. 


Composition of Raw Materials and Pig lron Costs 
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HE effect which the composition of the raw mate- 

rials used has on the cost of the pig iron produced 
was forcibly called to my attention some months ago, 
when I was instructed to make a study of the broader 
problems involved in the beneficiation of low-grade iron 
ores. The fundamental question in beneficiation is how 
much more is the ore worth after beneficiation than it 
was before. To answer this question involves a critical 
study of the factors that enter into a determination of 
the relative worth of different grades of iron ore, coke, 
and stone; and a correct determination is by no means 
easy. The cost of these things, as delivered at the blast 
furnace plant, is not an index of their real worth. The 
price of the pig iron produced is determined by market 
conditions and the relative worth of different grades 
of raw materials can be accurately determined only by 
reckoning their relative effect upon the cost of produc- 
ing pig iron from them. 


Rule Governing Relative Worth 


Since raw materials are always used in combina- 
tions, it naturally follows that raw materials may have 
different relative worth to different people, if the com- 
binations of which they form a part are different. A 
given raw material may in one combination ‘serve to 
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decrease the cost of the smelting operation and in an- 
other to increase it; its relative worth in the second 
case is less than in the first. The precise determination 
of relative worth, therefore, has to be made for a speci- 
fied combination, but in order to arrive at a precise 
determination it is necessary to consider the general 
rules which govern relative worth, as indicated by a 
study of average conditions. 

The average conditions in smelting raw materials 
to make pig iron in this country, as set forth in the 
annual statistical report of this association, involve the 
smelting together of 3950 lb. of iron ore, 345 lb. of fer- 
rous material other than ore, 2176 lb. of coke, and 970 
lb. of stone, to produce a ton of pig iron. I am dealing 
with averages and therefore no distinction is made as 
to the grade of pig iron desired, since that is a factor 
which must be considered in individual cases. The aver- 
age pig iron probably approximates to basic pig, since 
over 50 per cent of the metal produced is of that grade. 
There is no way of getting at the average composition 
of all the iron ore smelted in this country, but the ore 
produced in the Lake Superior region amounts to 85 
per cent of the total, and for that we have, thanks to 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, quite complete 
statistics. The association’s average figures indicate 
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that the Lake Superior ore shipped in 1922 had the fol- 
lowing average composition: 

Fe (natural) SiO, H,O P Mn 

51.87 8.23 10.78 0.099 0.76 

There is no practicable way of getting at the aver- 
age composition of coke or of stone, but we shall not 
be far wrong if we assume that coke on the average 
contains 86 per cent fixed carbon, 6 per cent silica, 2 
per cent alumina, 2 per cent lime and 1 per cent sul- 
phur. Coke as actually charged to the blast furnace 
contains a variable percentage of moisture, but where 
blast furnace records are kept on the basis of skip- 
loads this variable tends to cancel out, since the mois- 
ture does not affect the volume. For simplicity’s sake 
the impurities in the stone will be neglected, for there 
is no known way of getting at average figures and the 
impurities are not important on the average, though 
they may be in individual cases. 


Silica Most Important 


Neglecting for the moment the iron in the ore and 
the carbon in the coke, the most important item in the 
list of components is the silica, from the standpoint of 
both quantity and the effect it exerts on the blast fur- 
nace process. It is the silica in the ore and the coke 
that makes the addition of stone to the charge neces- 
sary, so that the whole cost of stone in smelting might 
be ascribed to the silica in the raw materials. But we 
cannot deduce from this that, if we could eliminate 
silica from the raw materials, we could also eliminate 
the limestone and thereby greatly decrease the cost of 
pig iron, for the matter is not so simple. Sulphur, which 
is present in the raw materials in quite small amounts, 
has a tremendous effect on the blast furnace process. 
Sulphur has so bad an effect on iron and steel that 
specifications never admit of more than one-tenth of 1 
per cent in the finished product and in rivet steel, for 
example, only one-twentieth of 1 per cent is admissible. 
Sulphur is so resistant to methods of removing it that 
the only good way is to keep it from ever getting into 
the pig iron; and this is one of the most important 
factors in blast furnace operation. What relation this 
has to silica in the raw materials is set forth as follows. 

In a careful study of the operations of 38 blast fur- 
naces, made by T. L. Joseph of the Bureau of Mines, 
and to be published later, it was found that over 90 per 
cent of the sulphur entering the blast furnace with the 
raw materials was brought in by the coke, and only 7 
per cent by the ore. Less than 5 per cent of the sul- 
phur charged is permitted to go into the pig iron, over 
85 per cent goes off in the slag and the rest is un- 
accounted for. The blast furnace must get rid of over 
95 per cent of the sulphur charged to it without letting 
it get into the iron. This makes it necessary to adjust 
both the quantity and composition of the slag. It must 
be higher in lime, so it will take up and retain the sul- 
phur and it must be large enough in amount to take 
care of the total quantity. On the average, charcoal 
blast furnaces make only half as much slag per ton of 
pig iron as coke furnaces, because they have to dispose 
of less sulphur. 

Extra Slag and Costs 


This extra slag adds to the cost of the pig iron in a 
variety of ways. The slag-forming materials displace 
iron from the charge and cut down output, and what is 
much more important, they make it necessary to use 
additional coke to fuse them and this extra coke brings 
in more sulphur. In a recent paper (Reports of Inves- 
tigation No. 2560, Bureau of Mines) Mr. Joseph and 
myself have computed that an extra pound of slag re- 
quires a little over half a pound additional coke. As 
the slag of the 38 furnaces referred to above averaged 
1.67 per cent sulphur and the coke about 1 per cent 
sulphur, the final outcome of increasing the slag and 
adding coke is the elimination of the sulphur, but at a 
heavy cost. 

One pound of additional! silica in the charge over 
the amount that gives the best results adds 1%c. to 
the cost of a ton of pig iron through increasing the slag 
volume, according to the data in the paper cited above. 
One pound of sulphur added to the charge would add 
0.85 of a pound of sulphur to the slag, which would 
require 50 lb. additional slag to carry it off without in- 
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creasing the percentage content; and this slag would 
require 20 lb. more coke, which would bring in a quar- 
ter pound more sulphur, and so on. On this basis one 
pound of extra sulphur per ton of pig iron in the charge 
adds about 35c. to the cost of the ton of pig iron. 

One of the most important problems of the iron in- 
dustry today is the securing of low-sulphur coke for 
blast furnace operation. This problem has been exten- 
sively studied by the Bureau of Mines and a number 
of papers on this subject by A. R. Powell and his asso- 
ciates of the bureau staff have been published. 

The foregoing analysis gives us a general rule as 
to the amount of silica there should be in a blast fur- 
nace charge. There should be enough to yield a suffi- 
cient quantity of slag of the right composition to take 
care of the sulphur in the charge. Every pound of 
silica above this amount in a sufficient weight of charge 
to yield a ton of pig iron adds 1c. to the cost of the 
ton of pig iron, or, putting it in another way, every 
pound of silica in an ore above the amount that gives 
the right slag volume takes %c. per ton off the value 
of that ore to the blast furnace operator. The value of 
such an ore therefore depends on the charge combina- 
tion in which it is used. To an operator who needs to 
get more slag volume a high silica ore is desirable, 
within limits; while to the man who has enough slag 
volume it makes an unwelcome addition to the smelting 
cost, unless it can be bought enough cheaper to counter- 
balance. 

Adding to the Charge 


The ash constituents of coke seem small in percent- 
age, but the tremendous effect of the sulphur has al- 
ready been discussed. Six per cent of silica in the coke 
does not sound important, but it corresponds to 120 lb. 
of silica, or about 360 lb. of slag per ton of pig iron, 
and not only involves the adding of about 360 lb. of 
limestone to the charge, but requires 180 lb. of coke for 
the extra slag. Nearly 10 per cent of the coke required 
per ton of pig is needed only for fusing the ash in the 
coke itself. The coke needed to fuse the ash brings 
in more ash, and here again we have the situation that, 
as in the case of the sulphur, the remedy adds to the 
disease. In the case of coke that contains over 14 per 
cent ash, not only is this difficulty accentuated, but S. P. 
Kinney has found, in an unpublished study of a single 
plant, that coke which carries over 20 per cent ash 
apparently produces a number of difficulties, due to 
altered conditions created in the bosh. At any rate 
every additional pound of silica in the coke not only 
means a pound less of carbon in the coke, but makes 
3 Ib. of slag, which calls for 1% lb. more coke. On this 
basis, if 2000 lb. of 86 per cent fixed carbon coke has 
cost $5.70 by the time it is in the blast furnace, then 
we are paying 3c. per lb. for the carbon, and one pound 
additional silica in the coke will take 7c. off its worth 
to the furnace. A pound of silica more or less may 
seem a small matter, and yet a metallurgist will ordi- 
narily devote a good deal of thought to the possibility 
of cutting his production cost 7c. per ton. 





Pullman Co. Will Segregate Its Manufacturing 
Operations 


The Pullman Co., Chicago, plans to segregate its 
manufacturing from its sleeping car business in order 
to obtain relief from Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulation of the manufacturing department and to 
widen the field from which business can be drawn. The 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. is the name suggested for the 
company which will take over the manufacturing plants, 
which include carbuilding shops directly owned and 
those of the Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, 
Ind., the stock of which the Pullman Co. now holds. 
It is understood that the directors of the new manufac- 
turing subsidiary will be so chosen that they will not 
interlock with the directorates of important railway 
systems and its business with the railroads will there- 
by be increased, inasmuch as the interlocking directors 
of the Pullman Co. have proved a handicap in soliciting 
orders from railroads of which they are also directors. 
The application for approval of the segregation will be 
filed soon with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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organized with 
5000 shares of 
scoring 
Ohio, is 


Machine Co., 
preferred and 
stock, will manufacture ice 
958 Wall Street, Toledo, 


The Uline Ice Scoring 
capital stock of $125,000 in 
no par value common 
machines. L. lL. Frost, 
one of the principals. 

The Scaling Equipment Corporation, 1201 Hudson Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., incorporated with capital stock of $20,000, 
will manufacture mechanical devices for scaling 
boilers, ships’ hulls, etc. H. L. Moeller is secretary 

The La Fon Mfg. Co., 33 East Kinney Street, Newark, 
N. J., has been organized to manufacture metal parts used 
in concrete construction. It is in operation on a small 
expects to buy a plant in about a The 
company also does stamping work. Alphonse La Fon heads 
the company 

The 
West 
with 


tanks, 


seale and year 


.®* 


Deerhead Copeland, 52 
Forty-second 
$50,000 capital 
It will be several 
The Wilson 
Brooklyn, 
to operate a 
production of 
J. Druit, M. L 
incorporators 
The International 
in Portland, Ore., by G. F. 
San Francisco, has 
910 First Avenue, Seattle, 
and drill will be 
as representative for the 
the Pollak Steel Co., 
Corporation, 


Corporation, care of E 
Street, New York, 
stock to deal in 
before the 
Works, Inc., 1 Atlantic Avenue, 
incorporated with $50,000 capital 
marine engine works for 

Operations ar 
and J. L 


been organized 
metal 


company is active, 


has 
scrap products. 
weeks 
Marine 
been 
general 
parts 


has stock 
and 


way. 


repair 
now under 
Nathanson Schneider are the 
Steel Co., organized time ago 
Hickok of Hickok & Hickok, 
offices and a warehouse at 
Wash., where a full line of alloy 
carried. The company acts 
Edgewater Steel Co., 
Cincinnati, the United 
Ohio, and other concerns 


Some 
opened 
steel also 
Pittsburgh, 
Alloy Steel 
Canton, 

The Otis Engine Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture gasoline engines and automotive accessories. 
Its plans are not fully completed, but announcement will be 
made in the near future The incorporators are Otis Presbrey, 
J. D. Numan, Jr., and G. Zeim 

The Emerick Liquid Container Co., 
incorporated with $100,000 capital 
metal containers. It is concerned at 
tion matters and plans for manufacturing have not devel- 
oped. Incorporators are C. Emerick and S. J. Kanin. Tem- 
porary address is in care of Samuel Meyers, Times Building, 
New York. 

The 


New York, 
stock to manufacture 
with organiza- 


has been 


present 


Associated Bodies Corporation, Louisville, Ky., has 
been organized by F. W. Hohensee, vice-president, Durant 
Motors Corporation and W. W. Murphy, treasurer, Durant 
Motors Corporation, together with other Louisville interests. 
Authorized capital consists of $1,000,000 divided into 10,000 
shares. Besides the major product which will be automobile 
bodies, the company will manufacture motors, shock ab- 
sorbers, batteries, etc. 

Interests said to be indentified with the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co. have formed a new company, capitalized 
at $3,500,000 for the purpose of building a plant 
at Holtwood, Pa., which is expected to go into operation 
early next spring. It will hav@ an ultimate capacity of 
100,000 kw. and an initial installation of 20,000 kw. 
Contract has been placed for two units and work will begin 
at once. J. E. Aldred & Co., New York, will finance the 
company. 


power 


The Cook Corporation, Buffalo, has been organized with 
$50,000 capital stock to manufacture automobile rim _ tool 
removers. Parts are manufactured by contract, and the 
company maintains an assembling plant, which is fully 
equipped. Harold E. Cook is president. 

The Newark Drum Co., 241 Riverside 
Newark, N. J., been organized as dealer in 
used drums. C. J. Colville heads the company. 


The Houck Machine & Tool Corporation, 
Avenue, Buffalo, has been organized with 
of $25,000 to manufacture gages, fine tools 
machinery, particular attention being 
small interchangeable tools. It has a 
equipment and is in a position to 
in quantities. Conrad C. 
treasurer, and W. V. 
manager. 


A. B. Landis’ Sons, Inc., will file articles of incorpora- 
tion June 9, as a development of the partnership of A. B. 
Landis & Sons, Cresheim Avenue and Queens Street, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, grinding specialists. The existing 
organization was formed by A. B. Landis, founder of the 


Steel 
has 


Avenue, 
new and 


16-18 Norris 
capital stock 
and special 
given to jigs and 
shop with complete 
manufacture machinery 
Weidemiller is president and 
Houck, vice-president and general 
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Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa. The new company will continue commercial and pre- 
cision grinding and the manufacture of hardened and 
ground parts. The manufacture of a regular product also 
is being considered. B. F. Landis is president, H. L. Landis, 
and A. F. Landis, secretary-treasurer. 


Landis Tool Co, and the 


vice-president, 

The Johnson Airplane & Supply Co., with hangars at 
Wilmington and Patterson Roads, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
organized with $125,000 capital stock and will maintain a 
large stock of airplane parts and materials. It will also 
overhaul airplanes and motors and operate a commercial 
flying field. J. M. Johnson and E. A. Johnson are the 
principals. 

The American Radio Tube Works, 
Irvington, N. J., recently organized to 
products, will be in the market within 
equipment which will be installed in a new 
Zeitlin is one of the principals. 

The Bell Furnace & Mfg. Co., Northville, Mich., has been 
organized with capital of $40,000 to manufacture 
furnaces, parts and other iron products. The company is 
active. James A. Huff is general manager. 

The Cochran Electric Co., 423 Franklin Avenue, Wood- 
lawn, Pa., has been organized to act as distributor of auto- 
parts, and also to operate a gen- 
Cochran is president. 

Davis, Kraus & Miller, Inc., 440 Jefferson Avenue, Hast, 
Detroit, has been organized with $500,000 capital stock to 
over the business of H. Scherer & Co., which has 
established for 50 distributor of iron, steel, 
It is agent for the Detroit Forging Co. 


1108 Clinton Avenue, 
manufacture radio 
few weeks for 
plant. E. J. 


stock 


now 


mobiles, accessories and 


eral repair plant. H. J. 


take 
been 
and heavy hardware. 


years as 


The National Fire Extinguishing Co., West Chester, Pa., 
has been organized to manufacture fire extinguishing ap- 
paratus. It has a plant located at Green Hill Station and 
will do its own manufacturing. C. M. Burdette is president, 
Ek. W. Hanks, vice-president and E. H. Jacob, treasurer. 

The Jamestown Sterling Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y.., 
organized to manufacture metal and other fur- 
indefinite as yet. Address is in care of 
Johnson, 400 Wellman Building, 


has been 
niture. Plans are 
Jude, Blackmon & 
Jamestown. 

The Utility Trailer Works, Inc., 
gomery, Ala., has been organized to manufacture lumber 
trailers, from 1 to 3% tons capacity. Plans have been out- 
lined and are being worked out. W. H. Metcalf is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Gatch Wire Goods Co., 
been incorporated with 
manufacture wire specialties. 
M. W. Gatch, president of the 
Bromwell Brush & Wire 

30 years. 


308 Lee Street, Mont- 


801 Buren Street, Baltimore, 
capital stock of $200,000 to 
Operations are under way. 
company, was with the 
Cincinnati, for over 


has 


Goods Co., 


Inc., 1022 Hull Street, Richmond, 
Va., has been organized with $25,000 capital stock to do 
electrical contracting and engineering. It will be in the 
market for such equipment as will be needed in contracting. 
G. C. Chewning and T. W. Wilmer head the company. 

The Randomtex Dyeing Co., 192 West Division Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been organized to manufacture ma- 
chines for dyeing. It will be in the market for monelmetal 
tanks, iron vacuum tanks, electric motors and vacuum 
pumps. Manufacturing will be done by the Porter Cable 
Co. of Syracuse. A. G. Velasko, James L. Johnson and 
Henry Bowman are the principals. 

The Colorado Springs Toy Co., Colorado Springs, 
has been organized with $100,000 to manufacture mechanical 
plant and has completed the pur- 
equipment. James V. Forbes is 


Chewning & Wilmer, 


Colo., 


It has secured a 
machinery and 


toys. 
chase of 
president. 

The Wread Products Co., care of H. L. Grace, 824 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal., has been organized 
with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture metal products, 
mainly locks and builders’ hardware, 

The Radio & Battery Co., Wheeling, W. 
organized to act as distributor of batteries 
equipment. 

The Huntington Magneto Electric Co., 714 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Huntington, W. Va., has been organized with capital 
stock of $50,000 to manufacture automotive electrical special- 
ties, magnetos, etc. 

The Coale Muffler & Safety Valve Co., 325-35 East Oliver 
Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital stock to take over the business of a Delaware 
corporation which has been established since 1890 in the 
manufaeture of locomotive safety valves, blower and blow- 
off valves. The company is in full operation. D. W. Bridges 
is treasurer. 


has been 
electrical 


Va., 
and 


The Art Stone Co., Sioux City, Iowa, has been organized 
with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture cast stone and 
concrete products for building purposes. It has purchased 
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the business of the Hydro-Stone Products Co. of that city, 
has installed new machinery and now is in full operation. 
Carl J. Ludwig is general manager. 


The Little Falls Engineering & Equipment Co., Little 
Falls, N. Y., has been organized to do a general engineering 
and contracting business. J. C. Bronner is one of the 
principals. 


The Dirigold Corporation, 728 Metropolitan Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, will lease a plant or purchase one in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul to manufacture tools and ma- 
chinery, specializing in dirigold and alecobronz. The com- 
pany was incorporated with $1,100,000 capital stock. It 
has a factory in Sweden. Victor J. Wallin is vice-president. 


The Daniels Ornamental Iron & Wire Corporation has 
been incorporated with capital of $36,000 authorized, in 
Birmingham, Ala. W. H. Daniel is president and treasurer, 
and the only ornamental iron and wire works in the dis- 
trict has been taken over and will be expanded. A larger 
plant will be erected at once. The industry was started 
seven years ago by Mr. Daniel and now has three usual 
sized store rooms, manufacturing ornamental iron and 
wire. 

The Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 5418 Lakeside 
Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, has been organized to engage 
exclusively in the commercial heat treating and hardening 
business. The management consists of men formerly em- 
ployed by the Steel Improvement & Forge Co., whose plant, 
equipment and business the new company has acquired. 
The latter company will confine its efforts to the manufac- 
ture of drop forgings. The plant is equipped and in full 
running order for handling small or large quantities of 
parts from its own siding. 


The Strong Trading Co., Wichita, Kan., will act as 
distributor of a new centrifugal threshing machine and 
other farm equipment H. L. Strong is manager. 


The Kentucky Viking Sprinkler Co., 601 Lincoln Bank 
Building, Louisville, Ky., has been organized to contract 
for the installation of automatic sprinkler systems. It is 
a licensee of the Viking Corporation, Hastings, Mich. J. C. 
Watkins is president of the new company. 


The Auto Resilience Mfg. Co., 1406 Dickinson Street, 
Philadelphia, has been organized with capital stock of 
$500,000, as successor to the company by that name formed 
in 1921 to manufacture automotive equipment. Capital in- 
crease was effected in order to increase production from 20 
to 500 sets per day. Main office and factory are at 465 
York Street, Detroit. C. J. A. Delgado is one of the heads. 


Frank P. Neal and C. W. Larsen have organized the 
Red Point Mfg. Co., with a plant at Illinois and Franklin 
Streets, Chicago, to manufacture and merchandise brass 
jacket drive well points, brass artesian cylinders and other 
water well supplies. Mr. Neal was for 22 years with the 
Mark Mfg. Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
latterly as assistant general sales manager, and recently 
was identified with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Mr. Larsen was associated with the Mark Mfg. Co. and 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America sales organizations for 


27 years 


The Jiffy Auto Chain Co., Watertown, N. Y., has been 
formed to distribute a chain now being manufactured by 
the Watertown Engine & Boiler Works F. Pettit is presi- 
dent; Dr. F. R. Calkins is vice-president; Walter McArthur, 
secretary and treasurer; T. R. Hendricks and C. Courtney, 
directors, 


The Duraloy Co., 47 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, South 
Side, recently was organized to carry on the exploitation 
of duraloy metal, formerly produced by the Cutler Steel 
Co. at its plant in New Cumberland, W. Va., now in 
process of liquidation. Duraloy castings are being pro- 
duced at the plant of the Eastern Steel Castings, Newark, 
N. J., where is located the eastern office of the Duraloy Co., 
with W. F,. Furman in charge. Arrangements are in 
progress for the production in the Pittsburgh district of 
rolled duraloy products. Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., heads 
the new company. 


Real estate and personal property of the Herschell- 
Spillman Motor Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., was sold in bank- 
ruptcy court, Lockport, N. Y., May 9, by Referee George 
D. Judson to the Simonds Machine & Tool Co. for $190,000 
The sale included the heating, sprinkler 
Bystems 


lighting and 


Negotiations have been completed whereby the property 
of the T. R. Brien Foundry Co., Westfield, Mass., is te be 
taken over by a Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of electrical 
appliances. 
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Industrial News Items 


The Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, N. J., has estab- 
lished itself in its new plant at 351-65 Verona Aveffue. The 
new building covers about three quarters of an acre of 
floor area and is 100 x 310 ft. In addition to building 
new machinery, the company recently acquired a wire 
manufacturing concern of long standing and has installed 
in its new building the machinery thus obtained. Its prod- 
ucts include testing sieves, metallic filter cloth, foundry 
riddles, sifter cloths and straining cloths. These are made 
in all metals and in meshes from one space in 2 in. to 325 
meshes to the inch. In the matter of ordering the company 
suggests sending samples of the exact requirements in 
order to avoid error. 

Work has been started on a new building at 2501 North 
Keeler Avenue, Chicago, by the Illinois Tool Works, 154 
East Erie Street, Chicago. It will be a one-story steel 
and brick factory building, with area of 60,000 sq. ft. 
and will cost approximately $350,000. The area of the 
plot upon which it will be erected comprises about 180,000 
sq. ft. According to plans the building will be completed 
in early fall. Products to be manufactured include high 
speed steel milling cutters, hobs and special tools. Puckey 
& Jenkins, 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are the 
architects. Cc. L. Johnson is secretary of the Illinois 
company. 

The Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Willoughby, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of machinery, industrial locomotives and gray iron 
castings, is planning to fill its entire requirements for gray 
iron and semi-steel castings in the Willoughby foundry. 
This will require some alterations and additions to present 
buildings and equipment. Some of. these changes already 
are in process. To assist in taking care of the increased 
volume of work, John F. Gaffney, for many years in charge 
of foundries for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., has 
been employed as foundry superintendent. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has leased the 
entire street floor of a warehouse at 11 Farnsworth Street, 
South Boston, from the Brown-Durrell Co., Boston, dry 


goods 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, ONT., June 3.—While iron and steel scrap 
dealers in Toronto and Montreal districts are looking 
forward to a stronger demand for these commodities, 
improved conditions have so far failed to materialize. 
Melters continue to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis with 
orders confined to small tonnages. Consumers are 
withholding contracts on third quarter account, but it 
is expected that mills will shortly be placing orders on 
this account, as operations have been steady, averaging 
around 70 per cent capacity. Foundry activities, how- 
ever, are still backward, resulting in an average daily 
melt of only about 50 per cent. The movement of scrap 
on old contracts account continues active, as steel mills 
are taking in good tonnages of heavy melting steel 
and turnings. Machinery cast and malleable scrap 
have improved slightly, but on the whole the demand 
for these commodities is much below normal. Trading 
between dealers is fairly active, with buying chiefly 
of a speculative nature. Dealers’ yards are well 
stocked with practically all lines of scrap and no short- 
age is expected. Local dealers say tha* they have had 
no inquiry for scrap for export for a considerable 
time and shipments across the border are at a stand- 
still. While no change in prices has been announced, 
it is understood that dealers have been buying slightly 
below those quoted. 

Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Toronto Montreal 
Sleek CAPR nos da eevee dvewne ee $8.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 9.00 8.00 
Wey Se Gicc ce aco ca. 4 Ce 10.00 
DY scale cmmedd e ag ad 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 11.00 12.00 
Heavy melting steel. . os woe 10.50 
Steel axles ....... iw nee ae 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron ia . 18.00 20.00 
Net Tons 
Standard car wheels.... -- 13.00 14.00 
Malleable scrap wmtadesas . 14.00 14.00 
Stove plate ....... we eevee’ 15.00 15.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. oo’ Be 19.00 
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MAY A QUIET MONTH 


Machine-Tool Business at the Lowest Point 


of the Year 


Inquiry in Chicago for 32 Speed Lathes for Tech- 
nical High School 


Machine-tool business reached a low point in May, 
which was the poorest month of the year so far. The 
last week of the month was particularly dull in nearly 
all markets, the holiday at the end of the week con- 
tributing to some degree to this condition. 
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With many manufacturing plants reducing opera- 
tions, all of the equipment on hand is not being fully 
employed, hence the demand for tools for replacement 
purposes is very small. The most important buying, in 
dollars, is still being done by the railroads. 

The New York Central is continuing its purchases 
of one or two machines at a time. The Big Four has 
bought several tools for its Beech Grove, Ind., shops. 
The Santa Fe, Burlington, Norfolk & Western and 
Southern railroads are expected to take action shortly 
on pending lists. 

The Chicago Board of Education is inquiring for 32 
12-in. motor-head speed lathes and a number of wood- 


working machines for the Tilden Technical High School 
in that city. 








New York 
NEw YorK, June 
SIDE from the purchase of a few tools by the 
PW ra) Electric Co. and the Otis Elevator Co., 
there has been no machine-tool buying worthy of 
An order for a 5-ft. vertical 


Eastern 


mention the past week. 


boring mill came to*an builder from the 


Latex Iron & Steel Co., Birmingham. Japanese 
interests bought a 2000-lb. steam hammer.  In- 
quiries are few in number and orders, even for 


single tools, are scarce. Eastern industrial plants 
are nearly all running at a reduced rate of opera- 
tion and are not using all of the 


equipment they now own. 


machine-tool 


The secretary, Public Works Supplies and Tenders Com- 
mittee, Wellington, New Zealand, will take bids until July 


15, for 12 substation transformers for the Waikato power 
scheme. 


Charles Kohler, 601 West Fiftieth Street. New 
piano manufacturer, has plans for a new seven-story 
tory, 100 x 150 ft., at 609-15 West Fifty-first 
about $300,000, with machinery. 
Street, is architect. 

The Electrical Equipment Division, 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, has information re- 
garding a proposed hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Villa River, near Kovno, Lithuania, for which representatives 
are now in the United States to look 


York, 

fac- 
Street, to cost 
Russell G. Cory, 30 Church 


Bureau of Foreign 


over equipment and 


consult with contractors, File No. 130,614. 

The Carroll Contracting Co., Lincoln Place, Ossining, 
N. Y., is in the market for a 10-ton road roller, portable 
steel hopper and other equipment. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has plans and specifications under way for 
extensions and improvements in the naval coaling plant at 
Cavite, P. I., specifications 4990; also for a steel water 


tank at Guantanamo, 
elevated water 
4992, 


Cuba, 
tank at 


specification 4977 
Pearl Harbor, P. L., 


and for an 
specification 
Murray Klein, 39 Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, architect 
and engineer, has completed plans for a seven-story auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building, on West 134th 
Street, New York, 100 x 150 ft., to cost $550,000 with equip- 
ment. 


The Transit Commission, 49 Lafayette Street, New York, 
will soon begin the erection of an inspection shop with repair 
facilities in the Bronx, to cost $100,000 with equipment. 
The Industrial 

Domestic 


Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington, has information re- 
garding a mechanical coal-loading plant to be installed by 
the port authorities, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, estimated 


and 
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to cost $287,000. 


A traveling gantry crane will be purchased, 
with clam shell buckets and other equipment, including 
conveying and hoisting apparatus, No. 128914. 


Brennan, Mattheis & Trigge, 2001 Anthony Avenue, New 
York, have plans for a two-story automobile service, re- 
pair and garage building, 100 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. 


The B. & J. Auto Spring Co., 142 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, 
will rebuild the portion of its works destroyed by fire May 
21 and replace damaged equipment. An official estimate of 
loss has not been announced. 


The Department of Plant and Structures, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York, plans the installation of an ice-manufacturing 
and refrigerating plant in the new market and storage build- 
ing in the Bronx, for which a general contract has been 
awarded to the Niewenhous Co., Inc., 316 East 161st Street, 
to cost $2,850,000. 


The American Consulate, Prague, has information re- 
garding a steel and iron company of that city in the market 
for American drop forge equipment for the production of 
railroad car and automobile axles, agricultural apparatus, 
etc.; also for molding machines and other equipment for 
an iron foundry. Catalogs and information have been re- 
quested and should be addressed to the Acting Commercial 
Attaché, H. Lawrence Groves, Obecni Dum, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Public Service Electric Corporation, Jersey City, 
N. J., will build a two-story addition to its power plant at 
the foot of Duffield Avenue, estimated to cost $125,000. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected on Sunset Avenue, Asbury 
Park, N. J., estimated to cost $800,000, for which bids are 
being asked on a general contract until June 18. E. A. 
Arend, 105 West Fortieth Street, New York, is architect. 
Douglas, Sprague & Slocum, 50 East Forty-first Street, New 
York, are consulting engineers for mechanical and engineer- 
ing equipment. 

The J. Wiss & Sons Co., 31 Littleton Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of knives, cutlery, etce., has purchased 
the plant of the Valley Forge Cutlery Co., in the vicinity of 
its works, consisting of two four-story, two one-story and a 
three-story building, totaling about 58,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. It will be used for immediate expansion. Fred J. 
Wiss is president. 

The State Highway Commission, Broad Street Bank 
Building, Trenton, N’.. J., is taking bids until June 12 for six 
36-ton capacity each, suspension-bearing, motor truck weigh- 
ing scales, and for one 40-ton capacity scale. A. Lee Grover 
is secretary. 

A large British firm wishes to purchase through its rep- 
resentative, Mr. Collins, 349 Broadway, New York, quantities 
of new and second-hand screwed and socketed tubes, 2-in, to 
6-in., and also welded loose-flanged tubes. 
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The Crane Market 


HILE there are a number of active inquiries for over- 

head traveling cranes, expected to close at any time, 
few purchases are noted this week. The locomotive crane 
market 1s also inactive, although sellers are quoting on 
a fair volume of inquiries. Among the inquiries, upon which 
action is expected before long is the 100-ton crane for the 
Utica Electric Light Co., to be bought by Thomas E. Murray, 
New York; four 20-ton electric cranes for the Long Island 
Railroad; a bucket crane for the Indiana Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Maceksville, Ind., to be bought by Stone & Webster, 
Boston; a 25-ton crane for the New York Transit Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. The American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York, has closed on a 25-ton, 30-ft. span, 4-motor 
overhead crane with 5-ton auxiliary for a smelter in Peru. 
This is the second overhead crane purchased recently, the 
previous purchase being a 10-ton, 100-ft. span overhead 
crane. The Supply Officer, Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is offering for sale a 5-ton, 96-ft. 7-in. span Chesapeake 
overhead traveling crane, bids opened June 5. 

The McCarter Iron Works, Inc., Norristown, Pa., is in the 
market for a used 5 to 10-ton, 30 to 40-ft. 
traveling crane with runway of 150 to 300 ft. 

Crane business has lately been fairly good in the 
Pittsburgh district. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
placed seven of the 12 cranes it inquired for some time ago 
for its transformer plant at Sharon, Pa., 
to place the other five soon. 

Among recent purchases 


span overhead 


and is expected 


are: 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2. 
Schenectady, N. Y., has 
contract to the Turner Con- 
struction Co., 244 Madison Avenue, New York, for a six- 
story building at its South Philadelphia Works, Sixty- 
eighth Street and Elmwood Avenue, 80 x 604 ft., estimated 
to cost $1,000,000, with equipment. Other buildings will 
be erected later. <A portion of the plant will be used for 
the manufacture of high-voltage oil circuit-breakers. 


The City Council, City Hall, Philadelphia, has leased a 
structure at Twenty-first and Market Streets, to be re- 
modeled for a municipal service, repair and garage building. 


HE General Electric Co., 
awarded another general 


A new Bureau of Automobiles is being created by the 
Council. 

George H. Biles, director Bureau of Water, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, will take bids until June 10 for one steam 


turbine generator and auxiliary equipment, Contract No. 
685; also for a quantity of soot blowers, Contract 678. 

Work has begun on a two-story plant, 45 x 70 ft., at 
Thirteenth and Hamilton Streets, Philadelphia, for the 
manufacture of safety mechanical devices for elevator and 
other service, for Frank C. Holdberg, Jr., now operating a 


plant at 1011 Chestnut Street. 

The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, has received an inquiry from a party at Osaka, 
Japan, desirous of getting in touch with a manufacturer 


of bicycle chains, for which a local client is in position to 
place orders annually to an amount of $100,000. It is pro- 
posed to purchase the links and parts only, assembling at a 
Japanese works, No. 42348. 

Jones-Beach & Co., 50 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of electric supplies and equipment, has taken 
title to the factory at Seventh and Wood Streets for 
$130,000 and will remodel the structure for a new plant. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected at Trenton, N. J., estimated 
to cost $400,000, for which bids are being asked on gen- 
eral contract until June 20. Ernest Sibley, Palisade, N. J., 
is architect; and William A. Klemann, 32 East State Street, 


Trenton, associate architect. The Committee on Supplies 
and Printing, Administration Building, 9 South Stockton 
Street, is asking bids until June 12 for school equipment, 


including manual arts equipment 
furniture (Schedule Aa). 

The Atlantic City Railroad Co., 
has plans for the construction of 
substations, at Atlantic City and 
spectively and will soon begin work. 
in excess of $80,000, with equipment. 

The Carpenter Steel Co., Exeter Street, Reading, Pa., is 
perfecting plans for a one-story addition, estimated to cost 
$200,000 with equipment. Fred A. Muhlenberg, 
Building, is architect. 

The Lenape Hydraulic Pressing & Forging Co., Lenape, 
near West Chester, Pa., recently organized, has taken over 
the power house of the West Chester Street Railway 


(Schedule C); science 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
two automatic power 


Hammonton, N. J., re- 
The cost is estimated 


Ganster 


Co., 


HULONEDRONDNEEEDONEroUREAnELDOOENE pnene 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., a 75-ton and a 50-ton, 
80-ft. span crane from the Morgan Engineering Co., a 30- 
ton, 80-ft. span crane from the Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 


ing Co., three 15-ton, 56-ft. span and one 15-ton, 75-ft. 
span crane from the Alliance Maehine Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, a 5-ton trolley, from the 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., a 50-ton, 80-ft. span 
overhead crane with 10-ton auxiliary for its Wellsville, Ohio 
works, from the Alliance Machine Co. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Co., Lewistown, Pa., a 5-ton 
electric traveling crane and a 20-ton hand power crane, from 
the Northern Engineering Works. 


Austin, Ford & Son, Cambridge, Mass., a 15-ton overhead 
traveling crane, from the Lane Mfg. Co. 

De Mattia Brothers, Garfield, N. J., two 5-ton, 40-ft. 10-in. 
span used Pawling & Harnischfeger cranes, from a dealer. 

Putnam Foundry & Machine Co., Putnam, Conn., six 
3-ton overhead and jib hand power cranes, 30-ft. spans, from 
the Whiting Corporation. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a 10-ton, elec- 
tric traveling crane for Fort Wayne, Ind., from the Whiting 
Corporation. 

Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a %-cu. yd. bucket for a revolving gantry crane, 
from Edgar E. Brosius, Pittsburgh. 


which it is remodeling for the manufacture of wheels for 


the Ellis Resilient Wheel Corporation and affiliated interests. 


The Berwick Lumber & Supply Co., Berwick, Pa., will 
begin the erection of a new planing mill to replace a 
structure destroyed by fire a number of weeks ago. It is 
proposed to install electrically-operated equipment. 


The Industries Board, Harrisburg, Pa., is per- 
fecting plans for the installation of a concrete and cement 
block manufacturing plant at the Rockview Penitentiary. 
It will also be equipped for the production of concrete tile 
for highway service. 


Prison 


The Reading Sheet Metal Products Co., Front and Chest- 
nut Streets, Reading, Pa., organized with capita] stock of 
$25,000 to manufacture sheet metal products for the auto- 
motive trade, has leased a plant for assembling and will 
manufacture by contract. E. S. Vandemark is president. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 2 


M*.. was not a much bette: month in machine 
tool sales than April, and with some of the 


trade not as good. New lists have been few, and 
action against those which came out previously 
was deferred in all cases. Single tool business 


has been only fair. The trade earlier in the year 
made quotations on a sufficient number of inquiries 
to indicate a good year, but with the recession in 
business in general, there has grown up a strong 
spirit of caution, which has left 


many inquiries 


still pending. 


The Mitchell Spring & Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Pa., recently 
organized by interests connected with the Fort Pitt Spring 
& Mfg. Co., John Street, Pittsburgh, has taken over the 
plant and business of Mitchell Spring Works, 820 Horner 
Street, Johnstown, and will expand the plant for the manu- 
facture of coil and elliptic springs for electric and steam 
railroad equipment. Fred A. Meckert, general manager of 
the Fort Pitt company, heads the new company; W. G. 
Mitchell is vice-president, and Harvey Mitchell, treasurer. 
Joseph Irwin, formerly superintendent at the Fort Pitt plant, 
will act in a similar capacity at the Johnstown works. 

George W. Gerwig, secretary Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, will take bids until June 16, for manual training 
supplies for the David B. Oliver high school: also, for steel 
lockers, steel shelving and similar equipment for this and 
other high schools. Specifications on file at the office noted, 
or that of the superintendent of supplies, 701 Fulton Building. 


The Low Ash Mining Co., Excelsior, W. Va., has tentative 
plans for rebuilding the portion of the power plant at its 
properties, recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
at $17,500, including, equipment. 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
has awarded a general contract to the Roush Brothers Co., 
1040 Charleston Street, Charleston, W. Va., for its local 
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factory branch and 


70 x 150 ft 


distributing works on 


$50,000 


Broad Street, 
to cost Wysong & Jones, Professional 
Building, are 

The 
burgh, has 
Creighton, 
equipment 

The 
to have 


architects. 
Plate 
progress on 
include the 
to cost $250,000. 
Coal & 
plans under rebuilding its 
tipple No. 5 recently destroyed by fire. An official 
mate of loss has not been announced, 

The Sharpnack Lumber Co., In 1015 First National 
Bank Building, Huntington, W. Va., recently organized with 
i capital of $200,000, is perfecting plans for the installation 
of a number of develop its holdings in 
Tazewell 
equipment 


Pittsburgh 
work in 
Pa., to 
and 


Glass Co., Frick Building, Pitts- 
additions to its plant at 
installation of considerable 
Raleigh 


Coke Co., Raleigh, W. Va., 


advisement for 


is said 
local 
esti- 


lumber mills to 


County, with powerhouses and _ steam-operated 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co., Kast 


said to have 


Pittsburgh, is 
factory branch and 
$500,- 


f 


plans for the erection of a 


distributing works at Denver, Colo., estimated to cost 


000 with equipment 


The Indiana Township Light Co., the Hampton Town- 
Light Co., the O’Hara Township Light Co., and the 
Harmar Township Light Co., have been organized by the 
same interests to construct and operate plants and systems 
in the respective territory for which named 
a State charter will be 
are all headed by J. R 
McCormick and are represented by 
J. McNary, 435 Sixth 

The Standard 
Pittsburgh, has 


ship 


Application for 
made on June 30 The companies 
McNary, P. H. McClance, and E. FE. 
A. W 
Pittsburgh 


Robertson and R. 
Avenue, 


Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer 
plans for the 
its plant at Tiffin, Ohio, to 


G. W. Netcher, South 


Building, 
addition to 
$45,000 including equipment. 
Washington Street, Tiffin, is architect. 


erection of an 


cost 


Chicago 


CuHIcAGo, June 2. 


M*.: was probably the poorest month in ma- 
chine tool sales thus far this year. Dealers, 


however, find encouragement in a number of good 
sized individual orders booked the past week The 
Green Co., Hast 
face grinder, 
Laporte, Ind., 
gear tooth 
Public Works, Chicago, 
x 6-ft. lathe and a 
Notwithstanding 


Engineering Ind., has 


while the Ad 


Chicago, 
purchased a diamond 


vance-Rumely Co., has placed an 


The De- 


has 


order for a 30-in. rounder. 
partment of 
16-in. 
drill. 


the automobile 


closed 


for a engine 24-in. up- 


right slower operations in 


industry, the Nash Motor Co. con- 
tinues to buy a few tools from time to time to com- 


plete its manufacturing equipment. 


There have been no new orders from the rail 
but both the Santa Fe Burlington 


are expected to take early action on their respective 


roads, and the 


lists. The Chicago Board of Education has put out 
motor-head speed lathes for 
High 


machines as 


inquiries for 32 12-in 
the Tilden Technical 
ber of 
motor-driven 


School, besides a num- 


wood-working follows: One 


mortising machine, two motor-driven 


and four 


tool 


6-in. portable hand planers jointers, 


motor-driven variety oilstone grinders, one 


motor-driven 20-in. hand planer and jointer, and 


six electric glue pots 
The 


Tractor 


Universal 
large number 
poor to good. 


recent 
plant at 
of bidders, and 

A few consumers, 

Leavenworth, Kan., 
bidders 
Cleveland and elsewhere. 


The Acme 


auction of the equipment of the 
Rock Island, IIL, 
prices obtained ranged from 
notably the Great Western Mfg. Co., 
bought, but for the most part the 
tool dealers from Chicago, 


drew a 


successful were machine 
Addressing & Circular 
Thirty-fifth Street, Chicago, has 
a two-stury factory, 50 x 100 ft., at 
fifth Street, to cost $25,000. 

The Apollo Metal Co., 
nickeled, coppered 


Letter Co., 1120 West 
awarded a contract for 
1132-4 West Thirty- 


LaSalle, IIl., 
finished 
pressing, 

present 


manufacturer of 
strips and 
will erect an 
floor space. 


and brass 


stamping, 


sheets, 
forming, 
triple its 


circles for 
addition which will 

The Blackhawk & Machine Co., 
Iowa, has purchased a tract, 109 x 300 ft., 
site for a 


etc., 
Foundry Davenport, 
adjoining its 
foundry. 

Minn., will construct 
radiator hangers at 
tiverview levee, St. Paul, 


present plant as a 


The Healy-Ruff Co., Minneapolis, 
a foundry for the manufacture of 
Water and Walter Streets on the 
of $25,000 


be moved to St. Paul 


one-story 


at a cost The company's headquarters will also 
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The Calumet Steel of the B. F. 


completing a new 


Tank Co., an offshoot 
Freeland Co., Sturgis, Mich., is 
plant in Hammond, Ind., and will soon be ready for the 
installation of machinery. Products to be manufactured 
include galvanized steel stock watering and storage tanks, 
and hog dipping tanks, garage cans, wagon tanks, 
mortar mixing boxes, coal chutes, concrete mixers, 
gasoline and oil tanks, etc, 

The Metal Products Co., 20 West Jackson 
vard, Chicago, manufacturer of car and 
taken over the Keith Railway Equipment Co.’s plant at 
Hammond, Ind., and will use it for turning out forgings, 
patterns and ends. The company also has a plant at 
Pittsburgh. 

The National 
retarder, 130 


Sons’ 


sheep 
steel 


Union Boule- 


ends roofs, has 


Retarder Co., manufacturer of stucco 
North Wells Street, Chicago, has purchased 
43 acres in a triangular tract bounded by the Joliet Road, 
the Santa Fe Railroad and the Indiana Harbor Belt Line 
in Lyons Township, Ill., and will start the construc- 
tion of a new plant to be built in steel units, 40 x 100 ft. 
each. Definite plans as to the number of the units have 
not been decided upon. 

The Electric Storage Battery 
Chicago office at 140 South Dearborn Street, 
of Exide batteries, has awarded a 
two-story plant with 100,000 sq. ft. 
Western Boulevard, Chicago, 
to cost $250,000. 

The J. H. Williams Co. plant, 
sold at auction on May 26 to J. H. Van Vilissingen & Co., 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, at a price 
The buyer acted for a syndicate, the identity 
of which has not been divulged. It was not bought for the 
International Harvester Co., as has recently been rumored. 


soun 


with 
manufacturer 
general contract for a 
of floor space on the 
north of Forty-seventh Street, 


Co., Philadephia, 


West Pullman, IIl., was 


real 
of $738,000. 


estate, 3% 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 1822 North Lamon Street, 
with $20,000 capital stock, 
and sheet iron work and has 
space at the address given. 
for a number of metal work- 
Otto Butzbach, president; D. 
H. Anderson, secretary. 


Chicago, 
will 


leased 


recently incorporated 
blow pipe 
21,000 sq. ft. of floor 
The company is in the market 
ing machines. Officers are 
Bell, treasurer, and A. 


manufacture 


Dust conveying, blowing and other equipment will be 
required in connection with rebuilding the plant of the 
Shavings & Sawdust Co., South Western Avenue and West 
Twenty-third Street, Chicago, which was destroyed by fire 
May 27 with a loss of $300,000. 

The Nebraska Power 
Neb., has preliminary 
substation at 


Co., Electric Building, 
plans for a new automatic power 
Twenty-second and M Streets, to cost about 
$175,000 with machinery. J. E. Davidson is general manager. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
manufacturer of starch, food products, ete., has plans for 
additions to its branch plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
about $1,500,000, with machinery, which will include 
crystallizers, mechanical dryers, centrifugals, double ham- 
mer separators, conveying apparatus, presses, mills, etc. 
Fred Friedline, Kentland, Ind., is architect and engineer. 
The Mendota Mfg. & Transfer Co., Mendota, Ill., manu- 
facturer of farm implements, ete., has begun the erection of 
50 x 100 ft., to cost $20,000 with 


Omaha, 


cost 


a one-story machine shop, 
equipment. 

The General Repair & Machine Co., 836-38 West Kinzie 
Street, planning for the establishment of new 
works to replace the portion of its plant recently destroyed 
by fire. An official estimate of loss has not been announced. 


Chicago, is 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Sixteenth and Rockwell 
Streets, Chicago, is in the market for a second-hand Detrich 
& Harvey about 36 x 36 in. x 8 ft., with 
one rail head and one side head. 

J. M. Dillon, Sterling, Ill, is in the market for a 2-in. 
upsetting and forging machine, with steel bed: a 200-Ib. 
Bradley helve hammer, and a No. 74% Bliss geared trimming 


press. 


open-side planer, 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, June 2. 
tee )OL, business during the past week 
a was slow. The number of new machines sold 
has been small and even transactions in used tools 
Dealers do not 
look for improved business for some weeks. 

The Walker Bin Co., Penn Yan, will erect a two-story 
addition containing two machine room floors of 15,750 sq. ft. 
each. It manufactures store fixtures. 


have not been quite up to normal. 


The Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y.,.manu- 
facturer of metal window frames and other metal products 
has increased is capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 and is 
negotiating for a new brick factory on Market Street. 
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The Art Metal Construction Co., Jones and Gifford Ave- 
nue, Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of metal furniture, 
has acquired property adjoining its main plant and has 


preliminary plans under way for the erection of an addition. 
M. Riehl is general manager. 

The plant of the defunct Birmingham Motors Corpora- 
tion, Falconer, N. Y., has been acquired through purchase 
from Otto Dill, Kane, Pa., by the Metal Safety Railway Tie 
Co., 202 Cherry Street, Jamestown, N. Y., which will utilize 
the works for the manufacture of a new departure in rail- 
road tie equipment. 

The Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y., plans to pur- 
chase a 36-in. Bullard New Era type boring mill and a 42-in. 
Colburn latest type heavy duty boring mill, one turret and 
one swivel head, motor drive preferred. 

A one-story power plant will be erected at the new mill of 


the Derbrah Silk Corporation, Military Road and Skillen 
Street, Buffalo, for which plans have been filed. The entire 
project will involve about $110,000. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 


two-story Columbus junior high school to be erected at Broad 
Avenue and Robinson Street, Binghamton, N. Y., estimated 
to cost $500,000, for which a general building contract has 
been let to Tiffany & Kaley, Phelps Building, foundations to 
be laid at once. T. I, Lacey & Sons, Kilmer Building, are 
architects. : 

The Line Material Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of electric transmission and distributing line apparatus, 
is completing arrangements for a factory branch and 
tributing plant at 204 Burnett Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


dis- 


E. S. Francis, 49 Georgeton Street, Buffalo, is planning for 
the early purchase of equipment installation in 
working and cabinet manufacturing plant. 

The Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
is concluding arrangements for a lease of the municipal elec- 
tric lighting plant at Burdette, N. Y., and will make 
tensions in this section. 


for a wood- 


ex- 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 2. 


past week has been machine tool 


HE 
ae 
for shipment to Japan 
definite 
placement of any large orders. 


quiet in 


Reports of a large purchase of tools 


but no 


the 


are current, as yet 


information has been received about 


Some buying has 
been done by the Japanese Navy Department, how- 
for 


said to have been placed in this country. 


ever, and a large order milling machines is 


Inquiry 
that busi- 
for the 


machinery 


continues fair and local dealers report 


ness in May was fully up to the 

the 

continues in good demand 

The Big Four Railroad closed 

apolis dealer for a number of 

Grove shops, and the New York 

tinuing its purchases of one and two machines at 

a time. The Southern Railroad is expected to take 

quick action on its new list of tools for Birming- 

ham shops. The Louisville & Nashville has not 

closed on hydraulic machinery recently inquired for. 

The International Steel Wool Corporation, 
Ohio, has ‘been incorporated with a 

$30,000 to manufacture steel wool by a 

process. The company plans to erect a 
building, but has not definitely selected 

Williams is president. 


average 


preceding months of year. Used 
Indian- 
Beech 


is con- 


with an 


for its 


Central 


tools 


Springfield, 
capitalization of 
newly patented 
manufacturing 
Se... 2.2m 


The Associated Bodies Corporation, Louisville, Ky., has 
been organized with a capitalization of $1,000,000 to manu- 
facture truck and bus bodies and will take over a plant 
in the Louisville district now engaged in building bodies. 
R. F. Monroe, formerly president Monroe Body Co. of 
Pontiac and Detroit, and a director of the Mengel Body Co., 
Lmuisville, is president of the new company. 


The V. W. Ventilator Co., manufacturer of metal ven- 
titators, 485 East Livingston Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, has 
acquired property on Rich Street, and contemplates erect- 


ing a two-story building. Joseph C. Goodman is president. 

The Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co., North Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, will begin the erection of a one 
and two-story addition to its power plant on East Gay 
Street, 50 x 125 ft., estimated to cost $130,000. A building 
contract has been let to the Spencer Co., 910 Huntington 
Bank Building. 


The Appalachian Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is in the 
market for a steel derrick, with 100 ft. boom, capacity about 
10 tons, with bull wheel, mast, etc., an engine for operation 
and another engine unit to operate a 30-ton derrick. 
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The Davis Welding Co., 1110 Richmond Street, Cincinnati, 
filed plans for a one-story addition on Llewellyn 
Avenue, to cost $95,000 with equipment, for which a gen- 
eral contract been let to M. R. Hanke, Cincinnati. 
The Kentucky-Tennessee Power Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., 
has acquired the municipal electric plant at Dresden, Tenn., 
and will make improvements. 


has 


has 


extensions and 


Detroit 


Derroit, June 2. 
Ford Motor Co., 


HE 
tract to the F. K, 


Detroit, has awarded a general con- 
Vaughn Building Co., Dayton Street, 
Hamilton, Ohio, for a one-story addition to its Hamilton 
forge works, estimated to $90,000 with equipment. 
Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


cost 


The city clerk, Jackson, Mich., will receive bids until July 
2 for a high service pumping plant for the municipal water- 
works, including boiler house, coal trestle and storage faci! 
ities, radial brick stack, ete. J. E. Whittaker is city manager 
Warren and J. J. Theisen, Three Oaks, Mich., 
are organizing a company to build and operate a brick manu 
facturing plant at St. Joseph, Mich., with mechanical dryer 
equipment, power house and machine shop, estimated to cost 
$100,000 including equipment. 


The Huron Portland Cement Co., Wyandotte, Mich., has 
begun the erection of an addition to its local mill to 
close to $250,000, and is expected to be ready for service by 
the end of the year. John B. Ford is president, and S. T 
Crapo, secretary and treasurer. 

The Fenton Machine Tool & Die Co., Fenton, Mich., is 
perfecting plans for a one-story factory on site lately pur- 
chased, 90 x 180 ft., for the manufacture of metal stampings, 
dies, jigs, etc., estimated to cost $45,000 with equipment. 


P. H. Beauvais, manager, Royal Oak, Mich., has 
issued another call for bids for the construction of a pumping 
plant and disposal works for the sewage system, for which 
bids recently received have been rejected. The new figures 
will be received until June 10, to include complete machinery. 
Hoad, Decker, Shoecraft & Drury, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
consulting engineers, 


Charles K. 


cost 


city 


are 
‘ 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, has filed plans for a two 
and three-story automatic power substation on Trombley 
Street, estimated to cost $135,000 with equipment. ‘ 

E. J. Roberson, 502 Genesee Bank Building, Flint, Mich., 
is organizing a company and will soon begin the erection of a 
two-story plant at Mount Morris, Mich., 100 x 150 ft., for 
the manufacture of caskets. It will include a power house 
and is estimated to cost $200,000 with machinery. 

The Copper & Brass Co., 5851 West Jefferson 
Street, Detroit, has filed plans for a one-story addition, 85 x 
420 ft. Lane, Davenport & Peterson, Dime Bank Building, 
are architects, 


Michigan 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 2. 


f ysic volume of machine tool sales continues light 
and no inquiry of any size came out during the 
week. The only railroad business reported is the 
purchase of a turret lathe by the Boston & Albany 
from a Cleveland manufacturer. May sales with 
manufacturers fell below those 
Business the past month was confined 
to scattering orders, mostly for single machines and 
few of which were for more than two tools. Deal- 
ers have a prospects which have been 
from 


most dealers and 


of April. 


few fair 


pending for some time industrial companies 


continuing to defer purchases. Very little business 


is coming from automobile and parts manufac- 
turers. 
The Sanymetal Products Co., Cleveland, has acquired 


the plant of the MacLaren Iron Works Co., Urbana Road, 
Northeast, and has moved to its new quarters. The American 
Stamping Co., now at 5400 Windsor Avenue, is moving into 
the plant at 6332 St. Clair Avenue, formerly occupied by 
the Sanymetal Co. 

The National Malleable Casting Co., Cleveland, will erect 
a two-story addition, 50 x 45 ft., to its Toledo plant. 

The Industrial Machine Co., 2160 Superior Avenue, manu- 
facturer of special machinery, has placed contract for the 
erection of a one-story factory, 70 x 130 ft. The company 
advises that it is well supplied with equipment and will 
not buy any additional machinery. 


The village of Wadsworth, Ohio, has awarded a general 
contract to the Lodi Concrete Co., Lodi, Ohio, for a sewage 
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disposal plant which will include 


equipment. 


filtering and other 


A manual training department will be provided in a high 


school to be built in Sunbury, Ohio. P. 8S. Stanforth is 
clerk of the Board of Education. 
The village of Wickliffe, Ohio, is contemplating the 


erection of a sewage disposal plant. 
House, Painesville, Ohio, is engineer. 


Loudonville, Ohio, has awarded a contract for a new 
high school in which a manual training department will be 
provided. L. Kiplinger is clerk of the Board of Education. 


Transformers, generators, boilers and other equipment 
for a power and light plant will be purchased by L. L. 
Jones and associates, who contemplate establishment of a 
local power and light plant at North Fairfield, Ohio, to cost 
$10,000 


J. M,. Crabbes, Court 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 2 
EVELOPMENTS the last week in May in 
dries and machine shops disclosed further cur- 


foun- 


tailment of production 
material retrenchment in the of 
shops throughout the State. This has tended to 
make the general machine-tool trade more inactive 
amd even inquiry has lessened. 
dealers still cling to the belief, that the 
condition is only and they look for a 
moderate amount of business during the summer. 


and working forces, and 


forces railroad 


Manufacturers and 
however, 
temporary 


The Schuler Motor Car Co. of Milwaukee, which was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 several months 
ago, has purchased a modern factory and a site of 6% acres 
at Schleisingerville, Wis., and will start 
ately It will manufacture a light weight two passenger 
automobile, powered with a twin V-type gasoline engine. 
Financing has been effected, it is announced Harry E. 
Schuler is president and chief engineer. 

The McClymont Marble Co., 2700 Canal Street, Milwaukee, 
let the general contract to Meredith Brothers, 253 Washing- 
ton Street, for a one-story cutting and polishing room addi- 


retooling immedi- 


tion, 66 x 137 ft., and smaller additions to several other 
buildings. Electric-motored tools, saws, grinders, etc., are 
being purchased. James J. McClymont is president and 


general manager. 


The Board of Education, Waupun, Wis., is asking bids for 
the construction of a vocational training addition, 50 x 71 ft., 
mart three stories, te the Waupun High school, estimated to 
cost $55,000. The architects are Stepnoski & Mehner, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. H. S. Hemenway is principal. 


The Milwaukee Lock Washer Co., established at 409 
Chambers Street, Milwaukee, about a year ago, has in- 
corporated under the same style, with an authorized capital 
of $25,000. Enlargement of production will be effected at 
once, either by an addition to the present factory, or lease or 
purchase of an existing shop building. The principals are 
Alfred W. Mellowes and Frank W. Regner. 


The A. R. Investment Co., 290 Third Street, Milwaukee, 
has let contract for a one-story machine shop, 60 x 120 ft., 
at 1660-1664 Holton Street, to the Sterling Engineering Co., 
Metropolitan Block. The name of the occupant will not be 
made public for the present. C. J. Rice is president. 


The West Allis, Wis., School Board is taking sealed bids 
until June 9 for the erection of an addition to the high 
school, at Sixty-seventh and National Avenues, part of which 
will be used for new manual training and domestic science 
departments. The architects are Robert A. Messmer & Bro., 
221 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee. Fred H. Haker is president 
of the board, 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, June 2. 
LATER BROTHERS, 60 North Gilette Street, Tulsa, Okla., 
have tentative plans for a new plant to manufacture 
oii-well supplies and equipment, including oil rigs, derricks, 


etc., estimated to cost $50,000 with machinery. yuy P. 
Stater heads the organization. 
Manual training equipment will be installed in the 


proposed two-story and basement high school to be erected 
at Webster Groves, Mo., estimated to cost $400,000, for 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. W. B. 
Ittner, Board of Education Building, St. Louis, is architect. 

The—Roxanna Petroleum Corporation, Mayo Building, 
Tulsa, Okla., is perfecting plans for a new gasoline re- 


* finery in the vicinity of Stroud, Okla., to cost about $75,000 
with equipment. 


Whe Sherman Machine & Iron Works Co., 32 East Main 
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Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., is perfecting plans for a two- 
story addition estimated to cost $35,000. 


Plans have been drawn for a one-story industrial build- 
ing at the high school, Columbus, Kan., to cost about 
$30,000. Mann & Co., Hutchinson, Kan., are architects. 


The Crystal Ice & Ice Cream Co., Fayetteville, Ark., has 
plans for a new ice-manufacturing and ice cream plant 
to cost $80,000 with equipment. A power house will be 
installed, with oil-burning engines and auxiliary apparatus. 


The Common Council, Heavener, Okla., is perfecting 
plans for the installation of electric-operated pumping equip- 
ment in connection with extensions and improvements in 
the waterworks, for which bonds for $45,000 have been 
voted. J. M. Page, Oklahoma City, Okla., is engineer. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Parsons, Kan., estimated 
to cost $500,000, for which bids will soon be asked on a 
general contract. Thomas W. Williamson & Co., Topeka, 
Kan., are architects. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., estimated to cost $180,000, for which bids have 
been asked on a general contract. H. H. Hohenschild, Odd 
Fellows Building, St. Louis, is architect. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, JUNE, 3. 
HE Westover Oil & Gas Co., Breckenridge, Tex., operated 
by the Hope Engineering & Supply Co., Farmers’ Bank 


Building, Pittsburgh, is arranging for the erection of a 
new gasoline refinery, estimated to cost $450,000, with 
equipment. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Farmers’ Bank 


Building, Pittsburgh, will have plans completed at once for 
a new plant on property near Bessemer, Ala., acquired 
several months ago. It will consist of 6 kilns and a num- 
ber of buildings, and is estimated to cost $275,000 with 
machinery. 

The American Refining Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., has ac- 
quired property at Alma and Wall Streets, Dallas, 140 x 
300 ft., and plans the construction of a branch refinery. 

Frank Davies, New Orleans, machinery dealer, has in- 
quiries out for a steam shovel; also two locomotive cranes, 
one about 30 tons capacity and the other 60 tons, standard 
gage. 


The Common Council, Davenport, Fla., plans the in- 
stallation of centrifugal pumping equipment in connection 
with extensions in the municipal waterworks for which 


bonds have been voted. 


Fire, May 23, destroyed a portion of the main mill and 
power house of the R. J. Williams Lumber Co., Poplarville, 
Miss., with loss estimated at $200,000 including equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild. 


The United States Engineer, Florence, Ala., will take bids 
until June 18, for screens, head gates, roller trains and 
other equipment for the power house at the Wilson Dam, 
Tennessee River. Full information on file. 


The Mississippi Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
plans for the installation of a 3000 kw. generator and 
auxiliary equipment to increase production at the power sta- 
tion at Tupelo, Miss., recently acquired. C. P. Couch, Jack- 
son, Miss., is vice-president. 


The Texas Power & Light Co., Palestine, Tex., has ac- 
quired the plant of the Kerens Light & Power Co., Kerens, 
Tex., and plans for extensions and improvements, with 
additional equipment. The company will also make other 
additions in this district. 


R. J. Irvine, Troup, Tex., is at the head of a project for 
the establishment of a local ice-manufacturing and cold 
storage plant, estimated to cost $40,000. 


The City Council, Huntsville, Ala., plans for the installa- 
tion of centrifugal pumping equipment in connection with 
proposed extensions and improvements in the municipal 
waterworks, estimated to cost $100,000, for which bonds 
have been approved. 


The Southern Utilities Co., Bradentown, Fla., has secured 
a site on the Manatee River for a hydroelectric generating 
plant and will have plans prepared at once. It will cost 
approximately $275,000 with machinery. T. D. Hayes is 
general manager. 


The Batson & Hatton Lumber Co., Hillsdale, Miss., is 
planning the erection of a sawmill and steam power house 
in the vicinity of Lyman, Miss., where 60,000 acres was 
recently secured. 


The McCorkle Pipe Line Co., 504 Burnett Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex., is perfecting plans for its proposed pipe line 
from Aransas Pass to San Antonio, Tex., about 430 miles. 
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The project will involve $750,000, and will include the in- 
stallation of a series of pumping plants. S. S. McCorkle 
heads the company. 

The Miami Electric Light & Power Co., Miami, Fla., is 


said to be arranging an extension and improvement program 
to cost close to $2,000,000, including additions to present 
generating plants and the installation of new machinery. 
H. H. Hyman is general manager. 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad Co., Brownwood, 
‘Tex., has work in progress on its rock-crushing plant in the 
Hall Mountain section, and plans the early installation of 
continuous chain drags, conveyors and crushing machinery. 
A large steel classification bin will be built. It will cost 
$40,000 with machinery. 


The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex., has plans 
ander way for rebuilding its tank farm in that city recently 
destroyed by fire with a loss of $250,000. Pumping ma- 
ehinery, tanks, etc., will be required. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIs, June 2. 

HE Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, Pitts- 

burgh, has rejected all bids for the erection of its four- 
story and basement factory branch and distributing works at 
Pratt and Senate Streets, Indianapolis, 80 x 150 ft., and will 
have revised plans drawn. It will cost $180,000 with equip- 
ment. The Hunting-Davis Co., Century Building, Pittsburgh, 
is architect and engineer. 


Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, operating a meat- packing 
plant, will begin the erection of a new cold storage plant to 
cost approximately $200,000 with equipment. 


The Statewide Engineering Co., Indianapolis, has acquired 
property at 539 North Capitol Avenue, and contemplates the 
early establishment of a plant to manufacture a line of en- 
gineering equipment. 


The Owensboro, Rockport & Chicago Railway Co., E. F. 
Franks, president, 741 Frederica Street, Owensboro, Ky., has 
plans for the construction of an electric traction line from 
Owensboro to Elnora, Ind., about 85 miles, to cost approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The project will include an electric gen- 
erating plant and the installation of a number of automatic 
power substations. It is expected to begin work late in the 
summer. Thomas H. Hazelrigg, 1227 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, Indianapolis, is consulting engineer. 


The Becker Motor Co., 201 West Jefferson Street, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has awarded a general building contract to the 
Buesching-Hagerman Co., 401 Superior Street, for a three- 
story service, repair and garage building, 60 x 110 ft., to 
cost $100,000 with equipment. Pohlmeyer & Pohlmeyer, 
Central Building, are architects, 


Freeland & Whitney, Hammond, Ind., manufacturers of 
galvanized tanks, containers, etc., have awarded a general 
building contract to A. N. Hutson, Hammond, for a one-story 
addition, 45 x 100 ft. 


The Board of Scheol Commissioners, Indianapolis, is 
taking bids until June 10 for manual training equipment and 
supplies for five schools; also for 120 woodworking benches, 
desks, etc. Richard O. Johnson is business director. 
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A Test of the Durability of a Port- 
able Compressor Under Difficult Con- 
ditions Is Reflected in the Travel 
History of the Machine Illustrated, 
Which Has Been Taken Nearly 10,000 
Miles and Over Country Presenting 
Unusual Hardships. 

It was expressed from Painted Post, 
N. Y., to Seattle, Wash., taken by ship 
to Bethel, Alaska, and then transported 
by barge up the Kuskoquim River to 
McGrath, where it was used by ts 
Treadwell Mining Co., for a year. The 
machine was then taken overland to 
the Yukon River, loaded on a barge and 
taken up to Stewart, Y. T., and then 
to Mayo Landing. From the latter 
place it was hauled 50 miles by team and 
tractor, to Keno Hill, where it has been in 
use for over a year furnishing air for a 
No. 248 Leyner drill. 

That the unit has not been twisted out 
of alinement in transit is attributed by 
the manufacturers of the machine, the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., to mounting of the 
direct-connected gasoline engine and air 
compressor on a _ solid one-piece cast- 
steel frame. 


Te a 


Ira Holmes, 218 American Central Life Building, In- 
dianapolis, is taking bids on a general contract until June 9, 
for a three-story and basement automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 60 x 195 ft., to cost $85,000. John Hagel, 
2632 East Tenth Street, is architect. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 2. 


HE Seaboard Terminal] Corporation, Baltimore, care of 
Jerome Sloman, Union Trust Building, attorney, has 
plans for an oil refining and distributing plant on 70 acres 
in the Curtis Bay section, previously held by the Chesapeake 
Shipbuilding Co., estimated to cost $750,000 with machinery. 


Robert Seft, 231 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, will begin 
the erection of a two-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 55 x 100 ft., on Monticello Avenue, to cost 
$100,000 including equipment. General contract has been 
let to B. H. B. Ennis, 1933 Thirty-first Street. 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Washing- 
ton, will take bids until June 10, for 1000 ft. steel wire 
rope; 3000 ft. sewer pipe; 6 manganese steel dredge dipper 
lips; 240 ft. drawn steel tubing; 8 throttle valves; black 
and galvanized pipe fittings; steam specialties, etc., circular 
2353; until June 19 for locomotive springs; wire; pumps; 
pneumatic hammers; chucks; tubing; steel pipe and joints; 
bolts; rivets; valves; wire cloth; chain blocks; shackles; 
turnbuckles, etc., circular 1613. 


D. C. Elphinstone, Inc., 408 Continental Building, Balti- 
more, machinery dealer, has inquiries out for one 5-ton 
stiff-leg derrick, about 90 ft. boom; also for one 40 to 50-hp. 
horizontal return tubular boiler, and a number of 2-way 
dump cars, each about 4-yd. capacity. 

The Common Council, Harrisonburg, Va., has plans under 
way for extensions in the municipal hydroelectric plant on 
the Shenandoah River, to replace recent damage, estimated 
to cost $70,000. John F. Noll is superintendent of Public 
Works, in charge. 3 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until June 10 for 5000 ft. seam- 
less copper tubing, for the local navy yard, schedule 2271; 
until June 17 for 4400 Ib. sheet aluminum, schedule 2266. 


The G. B. Bright Co., 1112 Virginia Railway & Power 
Building, Richmond, Va., has inquiries out for 100 or more 
all metal, steam dryer cars, 24-in. gage, capacity about 600 
brick per car. 

The Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., has plans for 
extensions in its hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Catawba River, near Fort Mill, S. C., to include the in- 
stallation of new prime movers and auxiliary machinery. 
The power dam will also be increased in size. The project 
is estimated to involve about $400,000. 

The Caroline Foundry Co., 723 South Caroline Street, 
Baltimore, has acquired property on Dallas Street for about 
$15,000 for proposed extensions. 

L. F. Hobbs, Norfolk, Va., machinery dealer, has in- 
quiries out for an electric hoist, 25 to 35 hp., double drum, 
three-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt. 
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Standard Oil Co., St. Paul Streets, 


two-story 


The and Franklin 
Baltimore, has plans for a service and operating 
building, 90 x 100 ft., at Stockton and Seventh Streets, Rich- 
mond, Va., $100,000. The first floor will 
be arranged for a general service and repair works. 


estimated to cost 


The chief of air service, United States Army, Washington, 
will take bids until June 11 for 1000 straight side assembly 
airplane wheels, 36 x 8 in., circular CAS 133; until June 10 


for one helium tank car, circular 127. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., Portsmouth, Va., 
plans extensions and improvements in its locomdétive repair 
Abbeville, S. C., including the installation of ad- 
ditional equipment. A new engine will replace a 
roundhouse damaged. A. B. Atlanta, 
engineer, will supervise construction. 

The Common Council, Laurinburg, N. C 
staliation of pumping equipment in with exten- 
and improvements in the waterworks for which a 
issue of $175,000 is being sold. C. M. Fetter is clerk. 


shops at 
house 
recently Hall, Ga., 
plans the in- 
connection 
sions 
bond 
Fire, May 24, destroyed a portion of the fertilizer-manu- 
plant of the Central Chemical Co., Hagerstown, 
estimated at $175,000 including equipment. 
under consideration for rebuilding. 


facturing 
Md., with 
Tentative plans are 


loss 


A. C. Miller & Co., 33 Gilmer Street, Atlanta, Ga., manu- 
facturer of automobile truck etc., will begin the 
erection of a three-story and plant, 75 x 175 ft., 
estimated to $110,000 including equipment. General 
contract has been let to A. K. Adams & Co., Luckie Street 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, architect 
engineer. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has 
contract to the Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, for its 
proposed assembling plant at Norfolk, Va., including shipping 
distributing and buildings, to 
proximately $1,000,000 with equipment. A power house will 
be built 

Manual 
high school to be erected at 
$200,000, for which 
general contract White 
N. C., are architects 

The McKaig Machine & 
in the market for a steel building, about 100 x 100 ft 


be dies, 
basement 
cost 


Ga., is and 


awarded a general 


docks and storage cost ap- 


will be installed in the new 


training equipment 
Rutherfordton, N. ¢ 
will 


Street & 


estimated 


to cost bids soon be asked on a 


Chamberlain, Gastonia, 


Exchange, Cumberland, Md., is 


_ ™ . 
Pacific Coast 

SAN FRANCIsco, June 3 
FORD, 


erect a 


Claremont, Cal., is organizing a 
plant at Upland, 


will cost about $250,000 


company 


J 
J. to 


rock-crushing 


works with machinery 


Western Electric Co., 
one-story factory to be built at Park Avenue and Hubbard 
Street, Emeryville, Cal. It will about $40,000, and 
will be equipped by the company for the manufacture and 
repair of equipment. R. Vine Woods, 505 Seventeenth 
Street, Oakland, Cal., is engineer. 


entire 


The San Francisco, has leased a 


cost 


The Pacific Malleable Castings Co., Emeryville, Cal., has 

begun the construction of its new plant at Emeryville, 
estimated to cost $70,000 with equipment, 
Car & Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, is said to be perfecting plans for expansion of its 
works at Seattle and Portland, heretofore the property of 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. Additions will be built and 
equipment installed for the production of railroad and 
logging cars and other railroad apparatus. 

Fire, May 18, destroyed the central power house and 
portion of main mill of the Campbell Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., on Lake Sammamish, with loss estimated at $400,000 
including equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 


The American 


The Tropical Hardware Co., Huntington Park, Cal., has 
plans for a one-story factory on Regent Street to cost $23,000 
with equipment. 


The Common Council, Vader, Wash., is considering the 
construction of a pumping plant on the Olequa River for the 
municipal waterworks. 

The Consolidated Railway Equipment Co., Portland, Ore., 
has acquired the local plant of the North Pacific Spike Co., 
and will continue the manufacture of bridge and boat spikes, 
ete., in connection with its regular line of steel products. 

The Knapp Metal Barrel Co., Balboa Building, San 
Francisco, recently organized, has plans for the erection 
of a new factory in the Parr Terminal section, Qakland, 
Cal., to manufacture special metal locking-head barrels, and 
other patented containers. It will cost close to $50,000 
including equipment. The new company is headed by James 
N. Gillett, former State Governor; W. S. Pardy and Louis 
M. Hoeffier. 

The Great Western Power Co., 14 Sansom Street, San 


Francisco, is perfecting plans for a combination automatic 
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power plant at 
Oakland, Cal., to 


substation and 
Twentieth Street and Telegraph 
cost $400,000 with machinery. 


power steam-operated 


Avenue, 


The Wiley Machine Co., Los Angeles, has started work on 
the erection of the initial unit of a new plant, 80 x 100 ft., 
which will be completed in July. Provision has been made 
for the erection of second unit of the same size. With 
the completion of its new plant the company will be well 
equipped to handle production work in metal stampings 
and screw machine products as well as its usual line of 
quality tools and dies. Hamm & Grant, Ine., Ferguson 
Building, Los Angeles, is the architect and engineer. 

The Strain Sheet Metal Works, 1625 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, recently formed, has purchased a factory site 
and is receiving bids on the construction of a building, 
40 x 100 ft. No awards have yet been made. E. Goldzorg 
heads the company. 


New England 


Boston, June 2. 


N° improvement in the machine tool business is 
reported in this territory. Local houses state 
duller 1921, one of the 
slackest years in the history of the industry. Sales 


business is even than in 
of one of the usually most active dealers last month 
did not exceed $5,000 and the majority did even less 
The purchase Rhode 
subject to approval, of six 
Whitney milling 
of importance the past week. 


manufacturer, 
10-in. Pratt & 
only business 


by a Island 
used 


machines was the 


Bids close today for a small amount of metal- 
Boston for its 
Brighton district. New prospects 
practically nothing. The 
encouraging features in the machine tool situation 
are the stability of prices and the comparatively 
stock of machines carried by both builders 
dealers. Middle West 
actively soliciting business in New England. 
hold up fairly 


working equipment required by 
Winship school, 
most 


have dropped to 


small 


and machinery dealers are 
Sales 
of small tools and parts well. 
Contract has been awarded by the Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 
75 Northampton Street, Boston, for a five-story, 42 x 170 ft. 
plant A small machine shop is under 
Wesley & Minor, 60 Pemberton Street, Boston, are the 


architects. 


consideration. 


Conveying equipment will be required for a 33 x 110 ft. 
shipping department unit contemplated by the 
Brothers Co., 164 Broadway, Cambridge, 
on which will be shortly called. Plans are private. 


Lever 


Mass., soaps, bids 


A contract has been awarded by the Bridgeport Safety 
Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for a _ one-story, 
90 x 240 ft. plant in Stratford, Conn. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until June 10 for 3 lathes and 
spare parts for the Portsmouth Navy Yard, schedule 2250; 
also for three sets motor-driven mechanisms and three sets 
spare parts, schedule 2247; and for a quantity of steel and 
phosphor bronze _ springs, 227 


schedule 2270. 

The Newickawanick Co., South Berwick, Me., is having 
plans drawn for a one-story power plant at its woolen 
mill to cost $60,000. Charles T. Main, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, 


is architect and engineer. 


The Electro-Thermal Machinery Co., Ine., 82 Church 
Street, New Haven, Conn., recently organized to manu- 
facture special electric apparatus for the heat-treatment 
of steel, etc., has plans for a one-story building, 90 x 182 ft. 
A 10-ton electric traveling crane will be installed. Dwight 
E. Smith, New Haven, is architect. Joseph E. Perry is 
president, and Daniel J. O’Keefe, secretary and treasurer. 

Arthur Rosenstein, 7 State Street, Boston, architect, 
has plans under way for a one-story machine and general 

79 


repair shop, 23 x 72 ft., in the Hyde Park section, estimated 
to cost $20,000 with equipment. 


The National Can Co., 36 North Washington Street, 
Boston, has work in progress at its new one-story plant, 
120 x 160 ft., at Dorchester, to cost $90,000 with equipment. 
Benjamin Steinberg, 200 Columbia Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
is general contractor. 


portion of the rock-crushing 
plant of William G. Barry, West Roxbury, Boston, with 
loss estimated at $32,000 including equipment; the boiler 
plant and storage bins were also severely damaged. It is 
planned to rebuild. 


Fire, May 29, destroyed a 
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The H. F. Livermore Co., 100 Cummington Street, Bos- 
ton, mill supplies and equipment, has plans for a two-story 
machine shop, 75 x 245 ft., in the Allston section, estimated 
to cost $115,000 including equipment It will be built by 


the Union Realty Co., an affiliated organization. 


Canada 


TORONTO, 


, 


June 2 

ACHINE tool sales for the month of May show 
M some improvement over preceding months this 
year and prospects for continued activity are good. 


Inquiries are already making their appearance as 


a result of exhibits of Canadian manufacturers 
at the British Empire Exhibition and it is expected 
that the showing of will 
in an increasing demand for machinery, tools, etc 


for export. 


equipment there result 


It is reported that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. plans to spend $500,000 during the year on car 
shop equipment for a 


Nationa] 


machinery and 
The 


made several large purchases, but continue to issue 


telegraph 


system Canadian Railways have 


small lists from time to time. 
of northern 


The mining companies 


Ontario are showing renewed interest 


in the equipment market and good orders 


some 


are in prospect. Automotive plants are furnishing 


1 good part of the present demand for tools 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 





from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 
Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 43 13 Int. Har ~ee 344% 85% 
Am. B. 8S. & Fdy.110 110 Int. Har. pf LOStg 108k, 
AM, COR). ccrcie 102 105 Lima Loco 06% 8 
Am. Can pf.....114 114 Nat.-Acme oe 7% 
Am. Car & Fdy..160 16044 Nat. En. & Stm.. 22 24h, 
Am. Locomotive. 71 73 N. Y. Air Brake... 39% 40%. 
Am, Loco. pf....119 1191 Otis Steel 7% The 
Am, Radiator .. 97 99% Otis Steel pf.... 53 53 
Am, Steel Fdries. 34 34% Pressed Steel Car 47 18% 
Am, Stl. Fd. pf..102% 102%, Railway Stl. Spg.111% 111% 
Bald, Loco. ....107%4 110 Replogle Steel 8 8 
Bald. Loco. pf...115% 115% Republic 1314 15 
Beth. Steel . 47% $93 Sloss-Sheffield 54% 55 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 92% 93 Steel of Canada. 73 73% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.1065 106% Un. Alloy Steel.. 25 25% 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 10% 10% U. S. Pipe. es? Oe 90% 
Chic, Pneu. Tool 84% 86 U. S. Pipe pf.... 92% 92% 
Colo. Fuel 38% 40% U. S. Steel...... 94% 98% 
Crucible Steel 49% «552k, U. S. Steel pf...119 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 89% 90% Vanadium Steel. 21% 
Se es oe acae ae 61 Va. I., C. & Coke 37 38 
Gen. Electric ...216 222 W'house E. & M. 56% = 57 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 26% 26% Y'gstown S. & T. 63 63 
Gulf States Steel 63% 67 
. . T 
Industrial Finance Notes 
The Milwaukee Screw Machine Products Co., 1009 Cold 


Spring Avenue, Milwaukee, was made defendant on May 27 
in. involuntary proceedings by three creditors with claims 
aggregating about $4,800. The Milwaukee Service Parts Co. 
has a claim of $4,089. 

The Wisconsin Truck Co., Madison, Wis., manufacturer 
of six-wheeled motor trucks and motorbus chassis, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, giving its assets at 


$13,000 and liabilities at $26,926. The first meeting of 
creditors has been called for June 5. 
Lynn PD. Jaseph, Green Bay, Wis., has been elected 


trustee of the bankrupt estate of the J. F. Davis & Sons 
Co., De Pere, Wis., manufacturer of steel motor truck wheels 
and conducting a general structural and fabricating shop. 


A stock dividend of 50 per cent recently was declared 
by the American Rolling Mill Co. on common stock, payable 
in ten annual installments of five per cent. Directors also 
declared a cash dividend of 50c. on common stock, payable 
July 15 to stock of record June 30. Stockholders approved 


the increase in authorized common stock from 20 to 30 
millions, making possible the 50 per cent distribution. 
First-quarter earnings of the Worthington Pump @& 


Machinery Co. were consistently ahead of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago and it is understood that quarterly 


dividend requirements on major stocks running to about 
$252,000, were covered in the first quarter this year. Orders 


since Jan. 1 have been about 30 per cent under those last 
year, but the volume of business in the first period of 1923 
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The Caloric Furnace Mfg. Co., 691 Bathurst Street, 
London, Ont., is in the market for foundry and special 
machinery for the manufacture of furnaces, etc. Ss. J. 


Shibley is 


The Sylvester Mfg. 


manager. 
Co., Lindsay, Ont., manufacturer of 
railroad, gasoline and oil pumping engines, etc., is in the 
maarket for a Bliss press blanking machine. R. M. Sylvester 
is purchasing agent. 

The Lakes Paper Co., 
start immediately on 


The E. B. 


Great 


work 


Fort William, Ont., will 
the erection of a paper mill. 
Ltd., Hull, Que., 


Eddy Co., proposes to spend 


between $1,000,000 and $3,000,000 on improvements and 
additions to its plant. 
The foundry of the McLean & Holt Co., Ltd., St. John, 


N. B., owned by J. L. 
a loss of $106,000. 


McAvity, was destroyed by fire with 
Machinery and patterns are a total loss. 
The company manufactures cooking ranges and railroad 
equipment and will rebuild immediately. New equipment 
will be required. 

Western Canada 


The Board of Harbor Commissioners, Vancouver, B. C., 
is making arrangements for additions to No. 1 Government 


elevator to cost $400,000; also addition to No. 3 elevator 


to cost $250,000. 
The ratepayers of Radville, Sask., carried a by-law 
authorizing the construction of an electric light plant to 


cost $27,000 Plans are being prepared by A. A. Murphy, 
Saskatoon, Sask 

The Manitoba Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
secured a site on Dawson Road, St. Boniface, Man., and 


will erect a plant at a cost of $5,000,000. 


was unusually heavy April's business was the 


previous half-year. 


largest for 


any single month in the 


Stockholders of the International Harvester Co. have rati- 
fied proposals authorizing the sale to employees of $15,000,- 
000 preferred stock to be issued at the discretion of the board 
at not less than par. This is a step in plans being formu- 
lated to provide for profit-sharing by the employees. 

Consolidated income account of the Iron Products Corpora- 
tion for the first quarter shows net earnings of $272,463, 
after charges and taxes. Surplus for the period 
was $41,448. surplus as of Jan. 1, 1924, 


$2,062,796. 


expenses, 


Previous stood at 


Trade Changes 


James H. Cumiskey, formerly factory manager for the 
Central Metal Products Corporation, College Point, L. L., 
manufacturer of hollow steel interior trim, has entered the 
field of general contracting and opened offices at Elmhurst. 
Rede 

The Fuse & Mfg. 
district office from 536 
larger quarters at 513 West 

The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
occupies its new laboratories and office 
Stevenson Street at Locust. 


its Chicago 
Building to 
Boulevard. 


moved 
Transportation 
Jackson 


Economy Co., has 


sales 


Pittsburgh, now 
building located on 


Hickman, Williams & Co., Inc., dealer in pig iron and 
scrap, has moved its Chicago office from 1701 to 1214 
McCormick Building. 

Chicago headquarters of the Austin Co., engineer and 
builder, Cleveland, have been moved from the Continental 
and Commercial Bank Building to the Burnham Building, 
suite 1300, where its facilities have been enlarged 
considerably. 

Industrial News Items 

The Citizens Traction Co., Oil City, Pa., will double 

the capacity of its West End power plant in that city. The 


company has placed the order for a 500 hp. boiler with the 
Oil City Boiler Works and will install a 7500 kw. turbine, 
order for which has been placed. Day & Zimmerman, Inc., 
1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, are managing engineers 
of this company. 


Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auction house established in 
1805, which for 16 years have been located at 1519-21 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have completed a new build- 
ing at 1808-10 Chestnut Street, which they will occupy 
July 1. The new structure is 50 x 230 ft. and six stories 
high. I. will afford better opportunities for the activities 
of the industrial plant sales division, which devotes itself 
to the liquidation of industrial plants. 

The Reeves Pulley Co., 
its interest in the 
interests. 
as yet. 


Columbus, Ind., has disposed of 
Reeves centerless grinder to Cincinnati 
Plans for manufacturing the grinder are indefinite 





Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price................. 3.49¢. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base............. 7.00c. 
BOGE steel Dare, DASH PTICS. .. 2. cccecsoscccces 3.49¢. 
ES <. sa ccbectanhs6ess bees oe éh ae een 59e. 
re eresect slices iecbbesedshaew’ 4.09¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
ND ac bck Gwedccsocntovesesees 3.59c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 83 in. x % in., 

DE ee SUT LER peek K CURE ONE Wels SVE ETENSSS 3.49c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier ................. 3.59c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 
Tipe, 206 = 46 ins ond larger 2). oe. cavsccccasnccs 3.55c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ...4.05c. 
Toe-calk, % x % im. and larger. ......cccccccecs 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth, spring steel............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
eC eds AEN MSs FANG do obs C6 be sew HEN 4.40c. 
I Ce ccs cts 60s vec doneve cul 4.90c. 
Standard tool steel, base price 
Extra tool steel 
Special tool steel 
igh-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten 
Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
GMM E 2 i ais cbc ceil deen seek esl eee eed 4.14c. 
I Ge hs a eed wie wa Sos ea Ve eee es oat 4.19¢. 
RS ba a bata eiaiwclatele eel Eth ole ama areal 4.24c. 
I a a nd i ace a eee bie et 4.34c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
Cc. R., One Pass 
Per Lb. 


meee BE O08 hci sh anccit 4.55c. to 4.70c. 
een. SR whe O4..666 60.008 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
DD Sagi ooo csud eens 4.75c. to 4.90c. 
es Sted eerie wR 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
0 ee er 5.05¢. to 5.20c. 


Galvanized 
ON Per errr ys heey ee 4.95c. 
DR et Oe ee cans eee See 5.10e. 
OS ES” i ee eee eres 5.25c. 
rr Oe: ss kes sa veedae}sanekel 5.40c. 
NR fi a a Ra a 5.55c. 
ST itis aie a ain denen a age ball 5.85c. 
ee oe ee ee ee 6.35c. 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Blued Stove 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a precedin 
part of THE IRON AG under the general heading o 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 

BASE PRICE 
. to 17%e. 
. to 18%c. 
. to 15%e. 
. to 25%ce. 
. to 22 «. 
. to 28%c, 


High brass sheet 
High brass wire 
Brass rods 

Brass tube, brazed 
Brass tube, seamless 
Copper tube, seamless 


Copper Sheets 
. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 20%c. per Ib. 
ase. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Coke—14 x 20 
Prime Seconds 
80 lb. .$6.55 $6.30 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.65 6.40 


——. . 100 Ib.. 6.75 «6.50 
IC..$11.75 $9.50 IC.. 7.00 6.75 


IX.. 13.25 11.50 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 14.50 12.50 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 15.50 13.75 IXXX. .10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX..12.00 10.75 


Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating. 14 x 20 
Ui mmcthe «sca ee Re Cenk eee $7.00 to $8.00 
ieee laa sss 0 lg Ake ats e-3 (ho Cb aa ate a 7.25 to 8.25 
8.25 to 8.75 
NO EES ies kcas Fo Ae eee keen 9.00 to 10.00 


Bright Tin 
Grade 


Grade 


Straits pig 
B 


Lake ingot 
Electrolytic 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks 


Y, 
10%c. open 11%c. 


Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead 
Bar lead 
Solder, % and % guaranteed 
No. 1 solder 


8t4c. to 9c. 
lle. to 12c. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


SS a ee re 75e. to 90c. 


Standard Steel 


Black 
% in. Butt... 


Welded Pipe 


Galv. 
—24 


Commercial grade, per lb 


Wrought Iron Grade D, per lb 


Black 


¥% in. Butt... — 4 Asiatic 


. to 50c. 
. to 35c. 


lle. to 11%e. 


—41 
% in. Butt... —46 
1-3 in. Butt... —48 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 
7-8 in. Lap... —41 —11 | 2%-6in. Lap. — 9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 6/| 7-12 in. Lap.. — 3 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
45 and 10 to 45, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
35 and 10 to 35, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 45 and 10 to 45, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Steel Wire 
Base Price® on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
NE DEED. naveecnntavteessas weiss 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Annealed soft 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed to 5.40c. 
PE: ccnasebasdenerecnaun es 5 to 5.40c. 
Timed: S0ft Bessemer ......scccccscce 6.15¢. to 6.40c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


—32 
—84 
—30 


% in. Butt. ee —1l11 
1-1% in. Butt. —14 
2 in. Lap.... — 5 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb 


Old Metals 


Demand is quiet and values are unsettled. Dealers’ 
buying prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy crucible 

Copper, heavy wire 

Copper, light bottoms 

Brass, heavy 

Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 
Lead, heavy 


Cast aluminum 
Sheet aluminum 


1710 
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Milestones in 
Walworth Progress 


1842—Walworth Manufacturing Company founded by J. J. Walworth. 

1844—“Walworth & Nason” became the first concern in America engaged 
in business of steam warming of buildings. 

1869—Stillson Wrench invented by Daniel Stillson, an employee of Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company. 

1872—Boston Fire, seriously crippling Walworth. 

1875—First telephone conversation in the world—over Walworth’s private 
telegraphic wire. 

1881—Plant moved to present location, South Boston. 

1892—First complete Walworth Catalog issued, costing about $7,000. 

1900—First Kewanee Union put on market by present Walworth Kewanee 
plant. Capacity today over 1,000,000 a year. 

1912—Howard Coonley made President. Epoch of expansion begins. 

1914—Chicago Branch added. 

1916—New York Branch added. 

1917—Kewanee Plant purchased from National Tube Company. Capacity 
of Walworth Company tripled. 

1918—Seattle Branch added. 

1919—Philadelphia Branch added. 

1920—Walworth International Company founded to take care of rapidly 
expanding foreign business. 

1921—Portland, Oregon, Branch added. 

1922—Cleveland and Youngstown Branches added. 

























1923—London and Glasgow Branches added. 15000 
Present annual capacity 50,000 tons of Valves, Fittings, Tools and Power 
Piping for conveying steam, water, gas, oil and air. 23,000 different items. 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 13008 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chicago Cleveland Glasgow Kewanee, Ill. London New York Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco Seattle Youngstown 
Plants at Boston, Mass., and Kewanee, Ill. 
WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 11000 
VOU 


The rising line ts not intended to show 
the exact number of Walworth articles 7000 
made year by year, but to indicate a ris- 
ing trend in the Walworth complete line. 


23,000 Valves 7 
Fittings & Tools 
for steam, water 
gas, oll and air 1000 


3000 
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When a Man’s in a Hurry 


OU know how it is—your customers pressing 

for delivery and your production held up for lack 
of certain material. Mighty good, just then, to be 
able to pick up your phone and have someone tell 
you, “sure, we've got it in stock—all you need— 
can ship it today.” 


Meeting the ‘‘S-O-S”’ calls of industry is but one 
phase of Ryerson Steel-Service. Our tremendous 
tonnage of steel of all kinds, carried in stock at each 
of our six plants, affords the manufacturer a depend- 
able source for steel, in any size or shape and in any 
quantity. 


Whether you need a single bar or several carloads 
of structurals, you can depend upon immediate ship- 
ment. 

One of these days you will badly need a copy 


of the Ryerson Journal and Stock List—better 
send for yours today. Yes, it’s free. 


Josepu T. RYERSON & SON we. 


ESTABLISHED 1642 


PLANTS: CHICAGO ST.LOUIS CINCINNATI DETROIT BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES; DENVER HOUSTON JERSEY CITY 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO TULSA 


RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 





